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INTRODUCTION 


T he purpose of this study can be quickly stated. It is to 
lay a theoretical basis for the investigation of literature 
as a social phenoincnon in terms which aie consonant 
both with our contempoiaiy knowledge of language and with 
the development of modem science. 

I should like to say that the theoiy to be presented here is a 
humanist theory; hut if I did so the reader miglit assume tliat 
I am simply stating or defending a nco-humanist point of view. 
I should like to call it a sociological theory, but if I did so the 
reader might assume that I am stating or defending a prole- 
taiian point of view. I should like to call it a psychological > 
theory, but if I did so some scholais wliiise attention I would not 
willingly lose might shudder and put the book aside Neveitlie- 
les.,,-'^hc appioacli heie made is humnnislic m the sense that it 
regards liteiatuie as an inextiicahly human phenomenon, 
woithy of study because human beings need the finest values 
other human beings have to give, it is sociological in the sense 
that it regaids litciatuic as an incxtiicablv social phenomenon, 
dependent upon the existence and intei action of many men liv- 
ing in some way together, and it is jisychological in the sense 
that it legards liteiatuie as something inevitably and inti- 
mately related to what we aic still accustomed to call the minds' 
of men It also attemjits to be ob jective, foi while it believes that 
liteiatuie is of great value, both actual and potential, it also 
believes that it is the really valuable things which aie worth ex- 
amining with ns little intiusioii fiom one’s own needs and desires 
as possible 

The need for such n theoiy, oi, moie technically, hypothesis, 
though gieat, is not leally capable of brief foimulation. A full 
explanation would include an analysis of much of the intellec- 
tual, social, and artistic history of at least the last three hundred 
years It would explain the rise of modern science and the de- 
velopment of the techniques of scientific comniuirication. It 
would analyze the^expanding power .of the»printing press, with 
the resulting growth of the huge corpus of prosd fiction, and 
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note the struggle of students of literature to apply to this un- 
wieldy mass inherited thcoiies of the nature of poeti’y. More 
pointedly, it would explain that while the general study of lin- 
guisl ics and tlie special study of scientific cominunication have 
in recent yeais liceii gieatly advanced by the efioits of many 
serious scholais, including nmong them some of the finest minds 
of tlie twentieth centuiy, the compaiatively laie efforts of 
writers to organize a geneial theoietuai basis for 'ihe study of 
literature whicli is consonant with oui knowledge of linguistics 
and science liave been spoiadic ainl, imulcquate Indeed, most 
geneial discussions oi tlie uses of kuigimgc liave been so over- 
shadowed by tlie acliievfineiits aiubthe leijuuements of scien- 
tific communication that they have failed to piovide a satisfac- 
toiy tlieoiy of liteiatiiic 

In making this statement I am not oveilookmg the alwa^ 
stiniulating and often pcnetiatmg woik of Ml I A Ricliaids 
His contiibution to tlie study of liteiaiy fiieoiy deseivcs moie 
tlian a biicf comment, and I liave included m Chajitei VIII of 
the present volume an exiilanation of some of the ways in which 
the tlieoiy he and Mi C K Ogden have jiicseiilcd is* I submit, 
mndequate This exiilanation may help the rcadei to.uiidci- 
staiid some of the pitfalls which the ]iicseiit study has tiled to 
avoid. 

The need foi an adequate fundamental thooiy of hteiatuie is 
especially urgent, it seems to me, m thiee diffcicnt though intei- 
relatod fields Tlie need is most iiidcly lecogiu/cd in general 
' education Heading in General Edtu at ion, an c\ ploi atoi y study 
by the Committee on Roathiig in Gcncia] I’hhicatioii of tlie 
American Council on Educiition, published m 1940, contains 
the following significant summniiziiig statement by its editoi. 
Professor William S Giay “Another mipiessive fact icvealed 
by the study is tlie dearth of evidence with lespuct to a laige 
number of significant issues relating to i ending. As a icsult 
there is inadcjjuate basis of fact foi establishing ceitain funda- 
mental thcoiics concciniiig the function of reii,diiig in geneial 
education and for detoi mining the types of guidance essential 
in stimulating desirable lending inteiests rind m iinpiovmg 
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efficiency in rending. Yet sucli tlieoiiei. and unchn standings me 
pieiequisite to nn intelligent attack on leading problems at any 
level of geneial education I would go even furtlier, and sug- 
gest that theie is inadequate basis ot hypothesis to guide the 
collection of facts and the oiganization of experiments, only on 
the basis of which can satistactoiy theoiies in their tuin be es- 
tablished Piofchsional educatois aie only at tlie beginning of 
tlie seiious analysis ol the pioblems posetl by leading in educa- 
tion, especially on the secoiidaiy and geneial college levels. 

In liteiaiy ciiticisin the need is also jiiesciit, thougli peihaps 
not so widely appaient A satisiactoiy tlieoiy foi the ciitical 
evaluation ot hteiatuie must tleiiend upon a satisfactory tlieoiy 
of hteiatuie itself (and “satistactoiy” vai les tioiii age to age 
with the intellectual ehniate ot assumptions). The point has 
heen well isolated by I’lofessoi llowaiil Mumtoid Jones in a 
icview ot Ml T S Euaifs .liuwiit (ind Model n. am 

niteiestcd to see,” Piotessor Jones wiites, “that in the whole 
couise ot his essay, whicli luiis to * 2 J pages. Mi. Khot nevei gets 
aiouiid to the leal pioblem ho has set This pioblem is explicit 
in his last clause 'we must lemembei that wliethor it is hteiatuie 
01 not can be detoiniined only by hteiaiy standauls.’ Piccisely 
But wliat aie liteiaiy standaids'' Mi lOhot ncvei, never tells 
Anti yet until we compieheiid wliat is meant by hteiatuie and 
liteiaiy standaids we cannot go on intelligently to discuss the 
necessity ot ‘conipletnig’ hteiaiy ciititism I may say in pass- 
ing — I shall 1 etui 11 to the point latei — tliat not only is a satis- 
tactoiy tlieoiy ot hteiatuie a jneiequisite loi a satisfactory 
tlieoiy ot the value ot hteiatuie, but tlie contusion between the 
analysis ot hteiatuie and its evaluation, a confusion implicit in 
the \ alue-dcfliiitioii of hteiatuie, is one ot the most peinicious 
ambiguities in the entiie field ot liteiaiy study 

The need is also stiongly present in organized literary schol- 
aiship, though peihaps somewhat less w'ldely lecognized there 
than aie ceitain of the effects occasioned by the absence of a 
satistactoiy theory. As M. Jean Hankiss aptly remarks, "Ce 

I W ushington, D C , 1940, p lx 

- Saturday Review of L ierature, Sept 19, 1930, p 13 
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n’est pas se piquer d'origlnalite que de voir dans ce qu'on ap- 
pelle I’histoire httSraire, un faisceau de disciplines hStero- 
g^nes."* There is a gieat deal that is sound in modem hteiary 
scholarslup, and, taken as a wiiole, it deserves to be defended 
rather than attacked,* It is not peifect, however, and it has one 
subtly serious weakness, of which the inoie obvious tliaracteiis- 
tics which are usually criticized aie nieiely symptoms. In tlie 
latter pait of tiie nineteenth century it took over many of the 
methods of German scholaiship, which weie m^ tuin based on 
tlie inductive-scientific method of hypotliosis, veiificution, and 
generalization. But it ovcreniphnsizetl one of tlie least inipoi- 
tant, tlioiigli neccssaiy, details of tliat mctliod, and uiidei- 
einphasized or neglected one of its essential leatures It einplia- 
sized exliaustive investigation of factual detail, but 't too often 
minimized the preliminary foi miilation of hypotheses to contiol 
research. This tendency was peihaps not so evident, and I<>nce 
less haimful, in the study of language But m the study of 
hteiature theie was so much spade-woik winch, by ncaily uni- 
versal consent, needed to be done, and the pui poses of hteiaiy 
study seemed so selt-evident to tlie seholuis coiieeincd (espe- 
cially as they foimed a gioup tultiually moie honiogeneous 
and suie of tlieii values than aie the piesent moie than foity- 
thiee hundied laeiiibeis ot the Modem Language Assocatioii 

* Defense et de ia LUttiraiute^ I’rcfuce tie I’ermiml UuliiLiihpcr^'er, 

Paris, t!^ditions du SugiUuirt, i93b, p 13 

*l want to strc'is this point, lest uiijoiie ignorant ut or lioslilc to llie vulutt> 
of literary scholarship should inisconstrue the point 1 am tr\ ing to make lure 
as un attack on scholarship itself Every orguiu/ntion ot inttiULtual wuiKcrs, 
if it is to grow und not bicoiuc luentully moribund, must examine iiituallv its 
own methods und assuniptioiiH ut the same inonu nt titut it di tends those wimli 
have proved valuable It is w^rth noting that the most aLtivc and intflligiiit 
criticism of contcmpo*'ary proetdurts m literary scholarslup has eonu from 
within the citadel of the Modern !.,augu«ge Assoimtion of Aiutrica, wliosr 
Committee on 'rrends of Scholarship bus been taking the lead in tins uctuit> 
The two paragrujihs Nshicii follow i re taken, for exum]ile, jiracticully verbatim 
from a letter written in response to a request from a iiitinbir of that Com- 
mittee for '^suggestions for the improvement of the conduct of the Association ” 
A Jleport of the Committee on Trends of Scholarship, containing much vigorous 
and constructive criticism, war printed In 1937 by the authority ot the Executive 
Council of the Modern Language Associatiun> of America Copies may be 
secured by applying to tlie Secretary, 100 Washington Square East, New York 
City, 
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of America), that the emphasis was placed, peihaps inevitably, 
rather on reseaich into the facts of liteiaiy histoiy than on the 
formulation of pielnnmaiy hypotheses to guide this research. 
As a result, the attitude has too often been taken that literary 
fact-finding is valuable m itself, while the intellectual labor of 
creating hypotheses to control investigation is less nnpoitant 
and jieihaps even negligible The lieibalist has been honoied 
above the tlieoietical botanist. 

To complicate the }nobleni, at the same tune that these 
tliouglit-patterns weie being toinied scholars were carrying on, 
as students of the huiiuuiities and guuidiaiis of the humanistic 
tiadition, a luiuiiiig waifare with the exact scientists, so that 
an active opposition to tlie iniouds of science, often even a dis- 
tiust of nnythiiig dubbed ‘'scientific,” was iiunically coupled 
witli an unciiticul acceptance of some of the least valuable tact- 
fiiidnig ^lethods of science 

This mistaken emphasis has led emnient scholais to speak of 
“Littciae Iiihumaiuoies” and “cioss-woid pu/.zlc scliolaiship ” 
Its faulty assumptions can hardly be too cleaily exposed. It 
may also be culled tlie biicklayei tlieoiy of scholuily activity. 
The biitklayer tncoiy exalts the Mitue of collecting factual 
bucks, but it neglects tlie piimaiy viitue of diawing stiuctiiiul 
plans It undeistaiuls the function of biicklaying better than 
the function of aicliitectuie Theie is, I suggest, little use dig- 
ging a cellai and laying bucks uiound until you have a leason- 
ably deal idea wheie you want your house to go You may end 
by disfigui mg the landscape, aiul you may find that you have 
collected the wiong kind of bucks The biicklayei theory is 
sound in encouiaging patient and bumble stholaily leseaicli 
into det.-ils, but it is faulty in neglecting t'ne pi niie necessity of 
hypotheses to guide leseaicli In oui diaiacteis as leseaich > 
scholars w'e have too often emulated the scientist’s patience and 
humility but not Ins courage We have been painstaking in pur- 
suit of detail, but conventional oi fiivolous in the harder intel- 
lectu. labor of thought. In historical studies, this all too easily 
leads to the twilight of antiquaiianisin Not the least penetiat- 
ing statement of that distinguished past piesident of tho Amcri- 
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can Historical Association, Henry Adams, was liis comment 
concerning hnnself, “In the want of positive instincts, he drifted 
into the mental indolence of history.” 


As literal y theory deals with pioblenis closely i elated to and 
often confused with othei piohleins, it may be useful to give a 
brief desciijitiou of its geueial ehaiactenstics and to diaw cer- 
tain distinctions. lateiaiy theory is generalizeci^ knowledge of 
the iiatuie of ceitain types ot human communicatioa, especially 
tliose types winch, as I shall indicate later, have been increas- 
ingly lefeiied to as iitciatuic It holds, oi siiould hold, the same 
position in i elation to the study o'i hteiatuie tliat physiological 
theoiy holds to tlic study ot nieditine, linguistic tlveoiy to the 
study of language, and musicology to the study of music It 
should be developed inductively, and should he objective i..dier 
than evaluative Only as it is entaely objective can it hojie to be 
of unquestionable geneial usetulness, but it should point out 
and attempt to bound the aieas in which theie aie theoietical 
giounds foi expecting objective knowledge to be difficult oi im- 
possible. At the incsent stage ot oui geneiah/ed knowledge of 
htCiatuio, it should be highly general and in this sense “eleiiien- 
taiy.” The most uigeiit need now is foi a basic hyjiothesis. As 
I’lofcssoi Alficd Noitli W'hitehead has said in another connec- 
tion, the inteiest of most students now begins whcie this study 
ends It should be sufficicntlv geneial to seive as a basis foi oui 
})iesent nioie specific geneiah/ed knowledge ot liteiary jihe- 
nonicna, such as metiics aiul dianiatic ttieoi}', and foi theories 
of evaluative ciiticisni 

The attempt to cieatc such a tlieoiy it should be cmpliasizcd, 
is an intellectual adventuie whose success or tailuie cannot be 
judged a piioii It may be added that only to the degiee that 
sucli a theoiy is possihle is succcsstul orgaiiired cooperative 
scliolnrship possible. 

Literary theoiy should be distinguished fiom htcraiy criti- 
cism, the latter defined ns the evnluatfon and an this sense the 
interpretotihn of woiks of hteiature, and fiom the companion 
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of literary criticism, the thcoty of ciiticism, defined as the for- 
mulation of geneial principles on the basis of which critical 
evaluations may be made. As distinct from these the theory of 
literature is, to icpeat, tlie foimulation, objectively and without 
legal d for piobleins of value, of geneial knowledge of the iia- 
tuie of literatuie 

As liteiary tlicory and ciitical thcoiy are frequently con- 
fused, it is wise to insist on the distinction between them. Tlie 
confusion of liteiaiy theoiy with hteiaiy ciiticism fiequcntly 
ti.ps uj) seiious students of liteiatuie Too often even well- 
infoimed and liiglily intelligent SMitcis ha\e not made up their- 
niinds whethei they aie tiynig to evaluate liteiatuie or to un- 
dei stand its natuie, and tiying to iide two untamed hoises at 
once, they lui'e not unnatuially met tiouble I.et me cite a 
typical instance of this confusion in an essay on “Inteiature and 
Ciiticn'm” which intioduces the late Piofessoi 1’ II. Fiye’s dis- 
tinguished volume, Itoiiuince and Tiagedy.’' (It happens that 
Piofessoi Fiyc was a iico-humaiiist, but this confusion is by no 
means peculuu to noo-humanists, and I am not lieie discussing 
iico-humaiiisiii ) Aftci outlining standaids foi judging the 
value 01 gieatness of liteiatuie, he says on page 12 “That is 
the distinction between gieat liteiatuie and small — its 

lelative jieisistency ” Heie he is conceined with a distinction 
between “gieat” and “small,” i e , w itli a method for evaluating 
liteiatuie But he says on the next Jiage, “In a wmid, literatuie 
IS liteiatuie by viitue of some exceptional and jiciniaiient sig- 
nificance ” Ileie he is conceined with defining latliei than evalu- 
ating, and he assumes that his method of evaluation is in itself 
a method of definition Six jiages latei he lecogni/es the fact of 
the confusion in “ciitical thcoiy,” of which with iiiiintentional 
irony he gives examples, but fails to lecogni/e its souice. “In 
comparison with the age and the pietcnsioiis of the subject,” he 
wiites (lefeiiing to “ciitical theory”), “is it not astounding 
that there is yet so little substantial agieement xvith regard to 
the significance and rationale of tlie simjilcst hteraiy plienome- 

1' Uiistoii, Mursliall Jones’ Co, 1922 
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non?” (Note the coupling; “significance” and “rationale.”) “It 
IS scandalous that at this time of day a man may make any state- 
ment about the rudiments of liteiatuie without fear of shame or 
ridicule. Is there anotiier subjctt of consequence in which such 
recklessness would be toleiated, much moie applauded as 
though it weic an admired qualification in an nuthoiity? And 
yet this IS a {iroblcm which lies at llie vciy loots of ciiticism, 
for how is it possible to deteiniinc the merits oi even the chaiac- 
t**!' of a piece of woik wliile tlio aim and intentions ot its ex- 
istence aie unccitain? How can we foim an opinion about a 
litciaiy pioduct befoie \sc know wliat hteiatuie in general 
ought to do — or at ail events what it actually has done The 
confusion hetwocii cntical tiicoiy niul liteiaiy thcoiy piesents 
itself oven in tins stiong piotcst ag/unst conliision, I’lofessoi 
Frye speaks of detcnniniiig “the met its oi cxwn the character" 
of woiks of litciatuie, and of knowing “what hteiatuie in gen- 
eral ought to do — oi at ail events what it actually has done " It 
is haidly too much to say that tlie fiist I'llc for clear thinking 
concerning tlio tlicoiy of litciatuic is to lu constantly awaie of 
tlic distinction between it and theoiies of ciiticul evaluation 
Tlieie is less danger of confusing liteiary theoiy witli tlie 
histoiy of hteiatuie, but as some contcmpoiaiy students seem 
to confuse tiic study of liteiaiy iustoiy witli litciaiy scholar- 
ship, it may be wise to note the distinction “ Tlie tlicoiy of litcia- 

® It inny be wise also to tuU ntUntion to u btatciiunl by the lute Professor 
Kdwin Greejilaw, wliose The Proinnce of Literary lUstoni (Paltiniore, Johns 
Hopkins Priss, 103!) states tlu tase for the study of Iitirwrv history cogently 
and with authorltj After Inslstlnp la that volume that “litirary lustor> is a 
learning with Its own problem and uutliod, like the utbtr Uurnings, and W'ith 
a province quit* distinct Jrom that of crititisin or literary biogiaph),’* Pro- 
fessor Cireeidaw gius on to say whai sonu of his ftdlowtrs forgit “Such a 
statenn nt of jirovmce and method iinplns no thesis of supirlorilv U does not 
hold that sucii a imtluul of study Is the only iiuthod ot stiuh mg literature, 
still less that it is the best method (p 87 ) 

It is worth noting further that in his dtfiiise of tlu pnsiut sssteiu of 
“minute” rtsiurdi in the study of hUralur* Professor Greenlaw sa\b, “All 
seiejitiHc progrtss dutts from miiiule, apparently value-liss restarelus Hear 
the judginj'iit of »n <\jKrt hi tnibr\olog\, who holds that tht luginnmgs of 
lute and fruitful work in cxperhneiitul iiiibrvoioi;y go baek ‘to rGatively brief 
and Incomplete' contributions that eontam really oiigihiii' id* us or to the Intro- 
duction of fttw method of research’ |T M Morgan, Expcntovutal Kmbryol- 
ogy, 1927, p 7.] Siuiilur testimony cun be brough*) from e\er> department of 
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tuie is not the same ns tlie histoiy of hteintuic, which includes 
the history oi ciiticisin nnd the histoi y of literary theory. So far 
ns literary theoiy is successful, it provides a central instrument 
for research into liteiatuie, as well ns a dosciiptive basis lor 
theoiies of evaluative criticism. It is otherwise conceinod with 
tlie history of litoiatuie only in so far as eailicr theories of liter- 
atuie embody insights and distinctions whieli can be incorpo- 
lated as integi,al jiaits ot the systematic structuic of literary 
tlicory. While in one sense it is tiue and veiy impoitnnt to 
empiiasiue that no seliolai suflcis liom too luiieli knowledge of 
the histoiy of liis subject, tlicie is such a thing as knowledge 
unnssiimlated , and it is possible foi a student to have gained 
niuth spot die knou ledge but little geneial uiulei standing. Theie 
IS some dangei m letting the piesent active mteiest m the ini- 
poi^ant tasks ut hteiaiy histoiy mtei teie with the also impoi- 
ant tasks ot hteiaiy theoi y 

A woid should be said about the iclation of liteiury theory to 
esthetics In the bioadest sense, esthetics includes hteiaiy the- 
oiy Nevertheless, I believe that it is valuable to distinguish 
between then, on an inductive basis I'oi it esthetics is to be 
inductively gioundeti, it must be, oi at least must include, the 
geneialization of the thcoiics ot the vaiious aits (Unless esthet- 
ics IS to undeitakc toi itselt the detailed study of litciature, of 
music, of jiamting ) Ilentc it is dependent upon and of a higher 
Older ot abstiaction than the theoiies ot the individual aits, 
including liteiatuie Liteiaiy theoiy is gust foi the null of 
esthetics, but, it I may [lusli tlie tiguie, the gust should be dis- 
tinguished 1 10111 the null 

III addition to this tlieoielical consideiation, thcie aie many 
jnactital leasons ioi attem])lmg to develop a tlieoiy of liteia- 
tuie bcfoie attempting (logitallj' “bcfoie” m piactice, as dis- 
tinguished from attempting) to develop a general theory of 
esthetics h'or one thing, the complications with which literary 

bcitntiflc mvLbtigatlon at the present time” (p 7 ) The point which deserves 
(itreful coiisulcrutioii is that, ncioidiiiK to t)u i ipcrt tLStiiiioiiy which Pro- 
fessor Grtciilaw adduces, tlie “iiiiiiutc, apparently value-Iess researches” which 
have been fruitful in scientidc investlgutioii are those which ‘‘cuiitaiii really 
original ideus” or introdu-e "u new method of research ’’ 
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thcojy deals me aheady so gieat that it is useful to keep them 
as simple as llieii own eoiiiplexity peimits In the non-hteiary 
arts, in music, the dmice, painting, for example, there aie com- 
plicating factors not found in literature, so tliat in dealing with 
literature we have a compaiativcly simpler pioblem tlian in 
dealing ./ith ait in geneial Fuithcr, tiie confusion between 
otlier types of linguistic communication and “liteiature,” in 
tile specialized sense winch I will attempt to define heieaftei, 
picsents a special ])iublcni foi hteiaiy theoiy wliicli demands 
special attention. Tlieie is also an unfoituniite tendency shown 
by many students of hteiatuie to “lelegiite” to cstlictics ques- 
tions of immediate tlieoietical concei n to tlie study of liteiatuie, 
and the companion tendency to'“apply” to the stiuly of hteia- 
ture esthetic goneiahyations winch mo essentially, inapplicable 
or iiielevaiit This last tendency, it should be added, is not 
manifested so much by students of esthetics as by studel’As of 
litoratuio unfmiiihar with the natuie of esthetic geiieiali/ation 
Still fill then, theic me many piobleuis connected with leading 
111 geneial education which can be better handleil with the tool 
of literal y theoiy than with the moic geneial tool of esthetics. 
On both tlieoietical and piactica! gi minds, theieloie, it seems 
to me wise toi both liteimy theoiy and esthetics to emphasize 
the distinction between the theoiy ot hteiatuie and the nioie 
highly abstiact and geneiali/ed theoiy of esthetics 


'J'he making of a theoiy is like the making of a map It does 
not discover new teiiitoiy , it analyzes ceitam existing i elation- 
^'^ships. It calls attention to the fact tlmt lioiii heie to theie luns 
an open highway, but that fiom this point to that the load is 
poor mid must be tia\elted cautiously, while fioiii that point 
to another theie is no load at all, for a bog mteivenes, and one 
must either go the long way louiid or pmntully build his load 
ahead of him. And like a map, a theory must disiegnid all 
details irrelevant to its main puipose. All the points it touches 
have been exploied before, else the riuip could not have been 
drawn. It ri\ay be that a thriving city, m which dwell many 
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workers, appeals on the map sunpl}’ as a point and a name in 
small print, giving no hint of the ingenious and complicated 
system of arterial highways of which the citi/ens are justly 
proud It may well be that a mountain loved by many does not 
appeal at all The laws of caitogiajihy permit but one purpose 
for one map , the ciitical question is, aie the major lelationshijis 
adequately indicated? 

To use another figuie, the making of a thcoiy is like the 
analysis whicli pieccdes the cutting ot a huge diamond into 
sniallei, nioie usable diamonds The actual splitting of a huge 
dinmond is, I am told, a compaiatively biief and simple piocess. 
You do it ivitli a sliaip, wcdgc-like kinle and a liamiiier. But if 
tlie diamond is to be split aloiig tbe lines whiih aie natural to 
it, the giain of the diamond imist be studied long and intently 
before the cutting takes }ilace It the iiatuial lines of the giain 
aieunrectly analyzed, the diamonds which lesult may be worth 
fai 11101 e than the hugei uncut whole If the lines of the giaiii 
aie not coiiectly analyzed, most ot the jioteiitial value of the 
oiigmal diamond may be lost 

In the theoietical analysis which follows, I ha\c tiled to see 
tleaily the tine lines of the giain of liteiatiiie But it is in the 
natuie of an liypothesis, while being systematically clear and 
definite, to be also tentative and expei imental If I bavc not seen 
cleaily enough, I tiust that otheis will, foi the woik needs to 
be done. 

The ciiteiia by wliicli the success oi faihiie of tlie kind of 
hypothesis I have outlined should be ccaluated include, I believe, 
at least the following points Is this theory nioie oi less success- 
ful than othei theoiics ot hteiatuie ( 1 ) As a basis for our 
piesent gcneiah/ed knowledge ot liteiaiy pheiiomeiwi, such as 
metiics, fictional theoiy, and diamatie theoiy'' ( 2 ) As a basis 
for fuithei investigation into the theoiy ot liteiatuic? ( 3 ) As 
a basis for fuithei investigation into the histoiy of literature? 
(■i) As a basis for the investigation of individual woiks of liter- 
atuie, in their chaiactei as such^ ( 5 ) As an explanation in 
gcncial teims of ihe reader’s diiect (i c , “experiential” or 
“intuitive”) knowledge of works of liteiatuie’’ (G) Ag a general 
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explanation of the semantics of literature (i e , of the way in 
which words, individually and cooperating in groups, convey 
meaning in literary units)? (7) As a basis for educational 
theory in the field of liteiatuio'* (8) As a geneial explanation 
of the nature of hteiaiy phenomena which can be correlated 
with gencial knowledge m othei fields of inquiiy? 


One of tlic difficulties which aiises in pieseiiting a general 
tlieorctical study is the sjieciali/ed terinmology of many of the 
fields of investigation which coiitiibute to it. In the discussion 
which follows, the use of a number of specialized teims has been 
unavoidable, tliough I have tiied to make the aigumeiit as 
accessible os its somewhat complex subject inattoi will jicimit 
While I have tiied not tc oversimplily, octasioiially I have ex- 
plained an elementary point in what may seem to the specialist 
an unnecessarily obvious way. My only excuse is that I liave 
wanted to make the point seem elementary and obvious to the 
reader interested in literary thcoi'y who is not a specialist. 

T. C. P. 



CHAPTER I 


CONCERNING THE WORD LITERATURE 

r' i ^HIS 18 not piiinarily a study of words. But it is a study 

I of one of tlic ways men use woi ds ; it wishes to avoid what 

.>L Mux Eastman lias dubbed literary loose talk in dealing 
witii a subject :n which exact talk is notoriously difficult; and 
one of the most important terms it uses is eijuivocal. It therefoie 
begins witli a biief consideiation of the woid Uteratuie, as an 
appioach to an analysis of the human activity to which the woid 
Uteratuie now fieijuently if somewhat ainbigiioiisly refers. 

It IS inteicsting and ruthei suipiising to note that althougli 
wliat we now fiequently speak of as hteiataie is not of leceiit 
oiigiii, we have only leceiitly, as liistoiy goes, used the woul 
literature to leler to it In niodein usage liteiatuie has most 
fiequently one ot two definitions, of which tlie fiist is clear, the 
othei vague Both ot these lueanings have developed since the 
beginning of the niiieteeiith teiitiiiy In the fiist place, Uteratuie 
is often used, and I ejuote the Neie Engluli Du tionaiy heie as 
elsewheie in this [laiagiapli, to lefei to “liteiaiy pioduttioiis as 
a W'hole, the body ot wiitings pioduted in a pai ticulai countiy 
oi peiiod, or in tlie woild in geiieial” "^riiis iiieaning was not 
iccorded befoie 181‘2, it we may tiust the NED, it is not given 
111 Johnson’s Dittionaiy oi in Todd’s (1818). Second, the teini 
IS fiecjiiciitly useil in a iiioie lestiicted sense to indicate what the 
NED defines as “wilting which has claim to distinction on the 
giound of beauty of toiiii oi emotional effect ’’ This lestiicted 
meaning is said to be “of \ciy leceiit eineigence both in lOnglish 
and Flench ’’“ 

1 Actoriiing to the New Engluth Dkctunmrx/, tlu wuiU Utvrniure hud only 
twu ineuiiiiigb up to the end uf the eighteenth century The first U defined us 
''At quuiiitunce with 'ietters* or books, polite or liuinuDL Iturning, literary 
culture Now rare and obsolescent ” The first recorded instunce of Its use Is 
c 1375, Sc leg Suints (Kugcniu) 53 **Scho hud lcyr)ti of <c sewine 

sciens & part hud of al luteratour’* Other exmn]>les lb05, Bacon, The 
Advancement of Leurmny I To the King 2 2 “There hath not beene . any 
King 1,0 iturned In all literature and erudition, divint and hunnine ” 1802, 
Muria Edgeworth, A/oral Tulee (1810) 1 200, “A woman of considerable In- 
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The date 1812 is not of iiiijioitancc in connection witli the first 
of tliese definitions. V'ery [iiohuliiy men had been leferring to 
“the body of writings jiioiluced in a paiticulur country or 
period, oi in tlie woikl m general,” as litfiatnie for some time 
befoie Sir Iluinjihry Davy wiote in bis Ehiiu'iits of Chemical 
Philosophy (1812) that “tbeii iiteiatuie, tiieii woiks of ait, 
offer models tliat have nevei been excelled.” Noi need this inclu- 
sive definition of the teim detain us lleyoiui mtioducing into 
all discussions of bteiatiiie m the moie spetiali/cd sense a con- 
stant possibility of ambiguity, it piesents no difficulty Its ref- 
erence IS deal if the teim wntuiys is undei stood it simply 
points vei bally at all the wiitmgs in a particiilai countiy oi 
])eiiod oi 111 the aoild in geneiai If the teim is tpialified, as 
alien we speak ot the “'bteiatuie” of jiolitieal science or the 
“liteiatuie” of advei tising oi the “btei atuie” oi knowledge, the 
lefeience is still cleai so tai as the teiiii Uteuitaii' is concerned 
We menu simply all the wiitmgs m that held li tlieie is any 
ambiguity, it lies m the unceitamty as to just wlieie the fields 
ol jMihtital science and ad\eilismg and knowledge begin and 
end 

Hut I think it significant that dui mg the nineteenth centuiy 
men coined a new wind— or, which comes to the same thing, 
speciali/ed an old one — to indicate a division within the entiie 

for nation and liti*raturt ” IKHd, W J) Howells, 'I'ho iUidunovvivd Conntrif, 
\1\, 2‘U), “In uiaiiv tlinijfs lu* was f?roU*st|u< ly igiionint, he was a niun of vi r\ 
small litoraturc” This Is tlic only stnst given to Ihf word in Jolmson and in 
'lodd (1H1«) 

The second prt -nine ti e ntli euilurv iiuanmg is defined us “Literary work or 
))roduclioii, the activity or ])ioit^sloii e)f a man of litters, the retdin of letters” 
The (\rbt cMiinple noUd is in Johnson's life of ('owky m Liven of the Povtit, 
I77t), 1 “All autlior whose pri^nainv ot imagination and elegance of language 
have deserved)) bit him high In Ihi ranks of literature” 

Tills bccoiid ])ri-niiutienlh iiiitury iiieuiiing is btill in usi, hut to avoid 
( oinplicuting the prohhni ot thin ihaptir uiinceesburllv , 1 am spiaking only of 
the ftt'o general meaniiigb of lilurutuie which arc at the |)rescnt time In most 
frei)Ueiit use In riulity tliere arc three iuode.rn mcaiiingb the tidrd htlng “the 
uelivity ur profession of u inuti of Utters/' first recorded In 177(f 

It may lu* lulpful to note that if a reader has u eonte inporury meaning In 
mind, lie may easily misinterpret the term iUvrature when he mitts It In pre- 
iilneteenth-cenlury writing ^ 

Quotations fi^nu the Oxford lCn<fttth D^cthnarif {NIHD) In this ihuptcr are 
by i>criulsbloif of Tiie Clarendon l^ress, Oxford, 
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“body of writings” which consists, to continue for tlic inonicnt 
with the words of tlie NED, of “wiitnig whicli has claim to 
distinction on the ground of beauty of foi in or emotional effect.” 
This is especially notcwoithy when we leiueinhei that other 
words rcfeirmg to wiitings which Iiad claim to distinction on 
the giound of beauty of foiin oi emotional effect wcic available. 
Ill ficqucnt use and good uqmte weic, for example, lettcis, 
littcrnc h mini nio ICS, iluima, and fii tion. I'lvcn moie to the point, 
theie was poi iiy. 

It will, I hope, become increasingly clear as this discussion 
jjiocecds why in iccent geneiations men should hn\e felt the 
need foi a teim such as htoatuw in its specialr/ed inodein 
sense. Hut it may tliiow light on the ))ath ahead if I suggest 
ceitaiii leasoiis foi the emeigcnce of the teim litciatuie m a 
spcciali/ed sense when poctiij was available. As the two teims 
aie soinetinios used synonymously, it is impoitaiit to note that 
Utcrutinu, though it has sometimes competed with, has not so 
much displaced poctiy as enveloped it It usually icfers to a 
huger field m which what is meant by pociiy is included In 
othei wolds, men have been needing to disci miinate a division 
within the eiitiic body of wiitings which includes jioetiy but to 
which the teim poetiy, though still useful in many lespects, 
docs not sutisfactoi ily lefei, and a new woid has been needed to 
indicate tins new disci immation 

The wold poctiy has had a gieiit deal to lecommend it. It 
lias long been in excellent leputc It is still lemmisccnt of the 
stiength of its oiignr it suggests the cieation of a poetes, the 
w'oik of a mivkei Fuithei, it has been an elastic term, suggest- 
ing many things and lesisting exact definition But it has had 
ceitain tendencies of meaning which have made the rise of a 
word such as htcratm c, in the sjieciab/cd sense, inevitable. In 
the first place, poetry has noiiiially icfciied to something which 
IS not piose. lx very schoolboy, as Henry Adams liked to say, 
has been taught that poetry is not identical with verse. Never- 
theless, poetry has tended to point toward veise, and when the 
schoolboy has opened a volume labelled poetiy, he has in all 
probability found verse. The woid poetry was snrped in the 
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centuries before the invention of printing and the deluge of 
prose, and it has stubbornly tended to point towaid language 
which falls into well-measured rhythms. In so doing — and this 
is the significant fact — it has coiisei vatively ovei looked the use 
of the relatively new aits of piosc, especially piose fiction. In 
lecent geneiatioiii, however, students of life and letteis have 
needed a tcim which, while including the aits of veise, does not 
turn its eyes fiom those of piose, and literature, newly developed 
fiom an old stock, has pioved flevible enough to lefer without 
stiuggle to piose as well as veise •* 

If its failuie to lefei without w’lenclung to the incicasingly 
impoitant aits of piose is one chaiactei istic of poetiy which 
has led to the iiiti oduction of a new teim, its tendency to lefei 
to a quality of wilting lathei than a non-value class is anothei 
To Shelley poetiy was “soinething iliviiie ” In the woids ot Mi 
I. A. Uicl aids, it IS “the sujncme use of language ” In the 
words of Ml. T S. Kliot, leinembeiing Colei idge, it is “excel- 
lent woids 111 excellent aiiangenient and excellent metie Its 
usual definition has been, if not in teims of veise, in teiiiis of 
quality or value, and it has fallen hen to the limitations ot the 
value-definition It has been found inoic useful foi leieiiing to 
excellence within a field than foi indicating the field within 
which the excellence lies The objective study ot the linguistic 
aspects of human behavioi has leiiuireil, howevci, a teiin capa- 
ble of lefeiiing to the entiie class within wlmli this paiticulai 
excellence is found, thcieby indicating kind as well as quality 

^Poetry is of course sonu times ustd, in what I heluvi to he hm oitsolt st t nt 
sense, to refer to prose Action Thus Professor V C Prescott sa} s that “Piinyari 
and Dickens . furnisii perfect examples of the ])ottK vision The ess< nci 
is in the myth, the Action, or the potirv — thi thrie (oinc to tht same 

things" (From The Poetic Mwd, 1922, p 8 jicrmission of Tlit. Macmillan 
Company, pubilsliers ) As Professtir Prtscott dtAnes tlu term, I agne tiiat 
the writings of Punvan and Du kens are poetry Ne\ t rtlu It ss, pochi/ as usually 
deAncd in the twentieth century does not refer to prose Action In what dt- 
partinent of literature, on wliat bookseller’s shelves, are Punjan and Dickens 
included under the heading of poetrif? Whnt history of English poetry dis- 
cusses them? On the other hand, from what history of English literature are 
they excluded? 

•Shelley’s words are from "The Defence of Poetry” Richards’ from 
Coleridge on th^ Imaqination (Harcourt, Brace, 1935) p 230, Mr Eliot’s from 
the Preface to The Sacred IPood, Third cd (Methuen, 1932) p i\ 
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imd essential chaiacteiistics as well as value Litcratuic has not 
been perfect for this purpose, hut it has piovetl iii piactice more 
useful than "poetry, witii its stiong suggestion of value. 

Ill tlie thud place, ccitain of tlie assumptions implicit in the 
value-definition of poetry have contiudieted major assumptions 
ol inductive science. Poeti y has fiequently been defined as not 
simply the most excellent language ot its kind, but the most 
ext client language of any kind A good poem is theiefoie by 
suth definition nettei than a good scientific statement. Puithcr, 
this definition assumes that the i>oet, not the scientist, is the 
levealer of tiutli. “As the eyes of I.yncaeus iieie said to see 
tliKUigli tlieeaith,” Mmeison wiote in “T'he Poet” (ISIil!), “so 
tlie poet till ns the woi Id to glass, aiitl slioas us all things in their 
light senes and piopoi turns . T'his is ti iie science The poet 
alone knows astionomy, chemistry, vegetation and animation ” 
This conclusion is imiilicit in the assumption, iioimal to the 
definition of poetiy in the llomantic jieiiod — duiing which, it 
will be noted, the teim htnaiure in its lestncted model n sense 
lame into use — that poeti}' is the expiessioii of the lOteiiial and 
Absolute, mystically appichended by the poet “Poi poetiy,” 
I'hiieison declaied, “was all wiitten befoie time was.” “Poets, or 
those who imagine and expiess this iiulesti uctible older,” Shel- 
le} wiote in “A Defence of Poetiy” (18‘Jl), “aie not only the 
authois of language and ot music, of the dance, and aichitcc- 
tuie, and statuaiy, and jiaintings they aie the iiistitutois of 
laws and the foundeis ot civil society . Poets, accoidmg to 
the ciicumstanccs m which they appealed, weie called in the 
eaiher epochs of the woild, Icgislatois, oi jiropliets a poet 
essentially compiiscs both these characteis Foi he not only 
beliolds intensely the piesent as it is, and discoveis those laws 
acioidiiig to whicli piesent things ouglit to be oideied, but he 
beliolds the future m the present, and his thoughts are the germs 
of the flower and fruit of latest time ... A poet jiaiticipates in 
the eternal, the infinite, and the one, as far as relates to his 
conceptions, time “nd place and numbei aio not . . . Poetry is 
indeed something divine. It is at once the ceiitie and circumfer- 
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ence of kiiowletige, it is tliat wlucli conipiehends all science, and 
that to which all science must he relci led ” 

The notion of poetiy as “that which conipiehends all science, 
and that to which all science must be icfeiicd,” as well as the 
linguistic and inetajiliysical assuniptions on which it is based, 
has become incieasingly uiisatisfactoiy to an age which lias 
been leaining to •iccept the piemiscs ot inductive science 
Hence the age has needed a teim with whicii to speak of “poetic” 
literatuie without assuming that all science must be lefeiicd 
to it. And |)eihaps even moie impoitant, tlie age has needed 
a teim wlucli can distinguish between liteiatuie and science 
without assuming — as pofti y did and liecjueiitly does — that 
one Is pel se iiioie valuable than ’aiiothei 

It IS mteicsting to note in this connection that the teiin 
htt‘)aturc even in its bioad model ii sense did not a))peai until 
the teini sc unci' had been speciali/ed to its nuxlcin meaning, 
and that Utcicitiuc did not leceice its lestiictcd modem mean- 
ing until the assumptions of inductive science weie widely 
understood The woid scunce, which had for centiiiies been 
used to mean geneial knowledge, was in 1725 fiist used to mean 
“A biaiicli of study winch is coiiceined either with a con- 
' nected body of dciiionstiated truths oi with observed facts 
systematically classified and moie or less colligated by being 
bi ought under geneial laws, and whicli includes tiustwoithy 
methods foi- the discoveiy of new tiuth witlu'i its domain 
A few decades Intel (by 1812) men began to use the symbol 
litcratuw to indicate all the wiitings ot a countiy or period, 
including jioetry and scientific cominurncation To those m 
tlie lloiiiantic peiiod who acce])ted tlie jueimses ot tianscen- 
dental tliouglit, poitiy witli all its iinjilications was a cjuite 
satisfactoiy tciin; but as the iiineteentli centuiy piogiessed 
and the significance of the inductive approach to knowledge 
became obvious to the world of letters, the specialized meaning 

The first Instiiiire of the use of «c»e»c« In this moilern sense which 
the iVi’iJ records is In Walt’s Logic, 1728 During tlie seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, what we now 8i>euk of as <eteit,s was usually called 
])Motophy, cy htUvral iihtlonugkv 
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of literature was iieeilcil. I)e Qiiiiice 3 '’s distinction between tiie 
“literature ot knowledge” and the “liteiatuie of power” came 
in 182d In succeeding decades the wiitings which l)e Quincey 
leferied to as tlie “litciatuie of powei” weie spoken of with 
incieasing ficqueney simply as liteiatuie. 

I do not mean to insist that the chaiattei istics of the excel- 
lent woid poet I y noted above weio alone lesponsible for the 
speciah/ation ot the tei in liteiatuie Noi do I wish to imply 
tliat wlien men began to use liteiatuie m its restiicted modern 
sense they had consciously analyzed all their leasons for saying 
liteiatuie instead of poeti y Woids aie not iioinially brought 
to bath with such cleaily ilefined leteieiices I do wish to call - 
attention, hoaciei, to the tatt that in letciit geiieiatioiis the 
teiin htiiatuie has been speciali/etl, loi some icasons or fiom 
some causes, to a new nieaning, and to suggest both that tins 
indicates that many iiieii lia\e become conseions of an impoitant 
division within the entile “body of wiitings” which is not 
identical with poetiy, though it includes it, and that the limi- 
tations ot the teini poetiy which we have noted may helji us 
to undei stand the field to which the naiiie liteiatuie is now 
often aiijilicd. 

VVliatevei other chai actei istics this field has, therefoie, I 
suggest (T) that it inclutles at least ceitain types of prose, 
es])ecially piose fiction, as well as much veise, and this without 
pie indite, (2) that it does not einbiate simply the most ex- 
cellent speennens of its kuul, but includes the ])ooi ns well as 
the good, the niinor as well as the gieat, and (.’i) that it is 
distinguished fioni scientific cuininumcation by essential chai- 
acteiistics, not ipiality or \alue; the field of liteiatuie, in other 
woids, though difl'eient fioin that ot scientific coiiiniunication, 
is not ipso facto supeiioi, or inieiioi, theieto 

'I'hese dial aetcristics of the field, moreover, present three 
basic requirements of a satisfnctoiy analytical definition of 
liteiatuie, in the lestricted sense. Such a definition must, what- 
ever else it docs, (1) include prose as well as verse, (2) avoid 
the pitfalls of the value-definition, and (II) distinguish the 
essential chaiacteristics of liteiatuie fioni those of science 
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If tlie definition lads to include piose, it ussmucs that all 
litciatuie IS in the I'oiin of veise, lew aie so naive as to make 
this assumption A definition in teiins of degiee of quality or 
value, tliou^li it may lacihtatc liteiaiy loose talk about peisona! 
jirefeiences, is ot little use lor that study which attempts to 
examine as objectively as possible the veiy mipoitant biancli 
of human actuity \se he(|uently call hU'uituic . the value- 
definition simply avoids tlu' cential juoblem o| definiiifr the 
(lasu in isliicb the special quality oi value occuis If the 
definition docs not distinguish liteiatuie lioiii science, it con- 
fuses two actisilies which it is the fiist duty ot model n liteiaiy 
thought to disci imiiiate T'ailing, to make this distinction, it 
cither denies the tact and assumes that scientific knowledge 
does not exist, wliicli results in the loosest ot liteiaiy loose 
talk, 01 it assumes that the fields ot bteiatuie and science aie 
identical. To assume in the twentieth centuiy that theie is 
no need to analyze the distinction between bteiatuie and 
science is to assume, oi at least to pel nut most leadeis to 
assume, that hteiaiy tiuth is the same as scientific tiuth, that 
liteiaiv achicveinent is the same as scientitic achievement, and 
that liteiaiy cxpiessioii is to be judged by the standaids 
apjihcable to the cominuiiication ot scientific knowledge 
The tact that such a definition ot “bteiatuie” does not now 
exist, 01 at least is not now geneiallv accejited, makes any 
objective discussion of liteiaiv theoiy difiicult I'iveiyone who 
talks about the inattei lias his jieisonal undei standing of the 
iiicanmg ot litci aim c, and may, cpiite huinaidv, feel confused 
01 annoyed when the woid is used with a leteience to which 
he IS not accustomed Foi the piesent study tlieic would be 
advantage m coining a teim, so tai as possible coloiless, to 
refer to that which the piesent wider has m mind when he 
speaks ot bteiatuie-in-its-speciali/ed-modein-seiisc We might 
call it oi si mantic-nlatioii-Y, oi L I have consideied chop- 
ping the teiin htciatmc altogethei m this study and lefeiimg 
instead to I have decided against it, but' I would be glad 
to have any leader botheicd by iny use ot the symbol literature 
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vemcmlKT that I do not necessarily mean by the word what he 
means by it; I moan L. 

Tlicie would be, howevei, certain disadvantages attending 
the use of L alone For one thing, the existence of many 
piivate meanings of the woid htiiatiiic is in itself a somaiitic 
fact which we would do well to recognize. For another, the 
piohlem of cvjilaming that to which Ij is designed to refer 
still leniains, ui^d ns the explanation involves the analysis of 
jnoblems usually called hicuni/, tlicic is viituc in using a 
teim which, however vaguely and vaiioiisly, has for some time 
diiectetl attention tow’aid the goneial field of iiujuiiy. As a 
coiiipiomise, fiom now' on in this study I will use the symbol 
L 111 paicnthesis aftei the woid /itc’taiiirc (for example, “hteia- 
tiiie(L)”) when I lefei to lifeiatuie in a specialized sense, 
and I will explain as clcaily as I can m the succeeding chajiteis 
tliat to which L is designed to lefei 

'I'heie is dangei in jnittmg much weight on a woid. As I 
ha\e intiodnced this study by discussing the woid litfuitinc, 
it should be einphasi/cd that the meic fact that this teiin has 
been incieasinglv' used in a .speciah/ed sense does not pioie 
that tlieie actually exists one distinctive gioiip of wiitings to 
which the sjieciali/ed sense lefcis I do suggest that the ic- 
stiicted use of the teiiii in leceiit decades is significant, and 
that Iheie is an impoitant division witliin the entire body of 
wiitings to wliieli Jitcratuic rcfeis moic cleaily than any other 
woid now' in general use “ Nevcitheless, if this woid had never 
dcvclojicd its icstiictcd inoilein moaning, the problem of human 
knowledge which the picseiit inquiiy faces would remain With 
this undci standing and without furthci intioduction, we may 
])iocced to our central pioblein, which is to devclofi in general 
outline a systematic tlicoiy of the natuie of litciatuio(L). 

^ For Uie general purposes of this study, we have discussed h/erolaie as a 
word in surticient detail A more esteiisivc cxuiniiiation of the recent use of this 
word in u specialized sense will he found m the Appendix 



CHAPTER II 


THE ELEMENTS OF LANGUAGE 

N ot infrequently dihcubsiona of literary theory make 
the initial error of beginning at the end and attempt- 
ing firbt of all to explain beauty. Beauty, so desired 
by men, is often a result of the writer’s ait and the leader’s 
sensitive re-ci cation, but its constituents aie as complex and 
elusive as its effects aie iiitiiiiatc, and the study of hteiary 
thcoiy should start more soberly somewheie nearer tlie be- 
guimng, leaving the analysis of beauty foi estlielics 'iMus 
may demand moie painstaking cffoit tliaii tlie discussion of 
beautv', but m tlie end it may lead us faithei towaid knowledge. 

The most certain fact in the study of htei atui cfL) is tlie 
peisistciice through time of the book The next most ceitam 
18 that the book contains language. The piojiei beginning of 
literary theory is, I submit, an undeistandmg of what is in- 
volved in the fact that a book “contains” oi “is composed of” 
language Whate\ei else hteiatuie(L) may he, it is unipies- 
tionably .something which occurs lingiiistitallv , aiui \vc may 
state as two essential icqulieiuents of a satisfactoiy liteiaiy 
tlieoiy, fiist, that it be giminded on the best knowledge we base 
concerning the iintuie of linguistic phenoniena, and .second, 
that it make a satisfactory disci immation between uses of 
language which aic liteiatuie(L) and uses of language which 
are not. 

Happily the theory of language is not only the logical foun- 
dation for litciary thcoiy, it is also the foundation most 
strongly giounded on veiifiable knowledge I'he student of 
hteraturc(L), who must, in the end, deal with the dieains and 
the ecstasies and the all but unutterable cxjicucnces ot men, 
will do w'cll if he bases his structure of thought on the science 
of language. 

“The most notable advance,” says Otto Jesperscn, ]nobably 
the leading authority in this field, “that has been made in tbe 
theoretical conception of the nature of language since the 
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serious study of language dist bc<rau coiisists in this, that 
we no longer do wliat was so fretiuently done in earlier times, 
that is conceive language as a self-cMstcnt tiling or substance, 
or — to use an expression ficquently employed — as an organism 
that lives and dies like a plant oi any other organism, but 
have learnt to see that language in its essence is human activity, 
an elfoit on the pait of one individual to be understood by, or 
at least come into relation with, aiiothci individual.”' A lan- 
guage, lie insists, “has no sepaiate cMstcnce in the same way 
as a dog or a beech has, but is nothing but a lunction of ceitain 
living huiiian beings Language is activity, purposeful activity, 
and we should nevei lose sight ot tlie sjieaking [or wiitmg] 
individuals anti of thou pin pose in acting m this paiticular 
way. When })eo[)le speak of the life ol woids — as in celebiatcd 
books with such titles as Lu Vic dcs Motn, or Ulugniphus of 
Wolds — tliey do not always keep in view that a wortl lias no 
‘life’ of its own it exists only in so fai as it is pionounced or 
lieaid or lemembeied by somebody, and tins kind of existence 
cannot ptojieily be conqiaicd with ‘life’ in the oiiginal and 
piopei sense of the term. Tiie only unimpeachable definition 
of a woid IS that it is a human habit, an habitual act on the 
jiait of one human individual whicli has, or may have, tlie 
effect of evoking some idea in tlie mind of anutlici individual 

. The act is individual, but the mtei pi etation piesupposes 
that the individual loiiiis pint ot a comimmity witli analogous 
habits, and a language thus is seen to be one paiticulai set of 
huinan customs ol a well-defined social cliaiactei ”■ 

Jespei sen’s emphasis sounds an mipoitant warning against 
the tendency to look on a poem oi a novel as a thing, alive and 
comjilete in itself This dangeious tendency is fosteied by the 
implications of the conventional language we liiivc inherited: 
book (Anglo-Saxon bok) is a noun, a substantive, presumably 

> From Matikiiid, Nation and Individual from a Linyuialic Point of Vieni, 
Hurvuril Uiiiv Press, 192H, ji 4 UtprintrU by perimssloii of the Preslde.it and 
Fellows ot Hurvuri' College 

- Lunyuaye, Ha Nulurn, Hevelo/imiut, and Oriyiii, London, Allen and 
Unwin, 1934, pp 7-B 
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therefore “btiuitling foi” home thing. This tendency is fosteied 
also by tlie fact that jiliysically a hook i.v a thing it is an object 
(perhaps existing in many “copies”) detaclicd fiom its wiiter, 
often detached tioiii its leadei, whieli may be picked up, turned 
aiound, weighed, nieasuied, bought, sold, burnt, or placed on 
a table. Nevcitheless, in its essential natiiie any paiticulai 
book IS siin])ly a device foi making comparatively peimanent 
and accessible one pait ot the hiiinaii social activ’ity which v\e 
call language It is a conventional metliotl ot tice/.ing sound, 
like a phonogiaph iccoid This tiuth is easily seen, but even 
11101 e easily toi gotten, and it can baldly be too stiongly eni- 
jiliasi/ed A good lulc toi avoiding gloss eiioi in thinking 
about liteiatuiefl.) is to ask, wheiicvei a seeming impasse oi 
a ciitical absuidity is leacheil, “Docs this tiiuii ot tliouglit 
view woiks of liteiatiiie as things, oi as pints ot human 
processes^” 

“The essence of language,” Jespeiseii says elsew’heie,“ “is 
human activity — activity on the pait of one individual to make 
himselt undei stood by aiiotliei, and activity on the pint ot 
that othei to uiideistand what was in the mind of the tust 
T’hesc two individuals, the pioducei and the lecipient ot 
language, oi as we may iiioie conveniently call them the speakei 
and the lieaiei, and then lelatioiis to one anothei, should iievci 
be lost sight of if we want to undeisland the natuie ot language 
. Hut in foimei times this was often ovei looked, and winds 
and foiins weie often tieated as if they weie things oi natuial 
objects with an eMstence ot then own — a conception which 
may have been to a gicat extent tosteied thiough a too ex'- 
clusive pi eoccupation with wiitten oi punted woids, but which 
IS lundament.illy' false ” 

T-anguage, then, is an activity wheieby one individual makes 
signs which enable him to comnuinicate with anothei individual 
This geneial tiuth may be c.xpiessed in various ways We may 
say with Jesjiersen that “language in its essence is luimaii ac- 
tivity, an effort on the pait of one individual to be undei stood 

* Philoaophy of (huminur, Luiidun, Alun aiul Un\vin» 1924, p 17 
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by, or at least to come into relation with, another individual.” 
Or we may use psyclio-physiologieal terminology and say with 
Pillsbuiy and Meader, “As an instiuniL'nt for the expression 
(and communication) of thought, language Is in the inain 
muscular movements, eitliei voluntaiy or involuntary, organ- 
ically detei mined by changes in the neivous system of the 
commumcatoi, and capable of being apineciated as significant 
b}’ anothei individual.”* Oi we may picfer to say, using a 
teim giatcful to oiii iiicmoiies, that language is the piocess 
\ilicieby one spiiit coiiimiinicates through a physical inediuin 
with anothei Oi \\e may follow I^eonaid illooinfield and make 
the condensed statement that “Ijanguage enables one poison 
to make a leaction wlioii aiiotbei ])eison has the stiimilus 
But no mattoi what tei iiiiiiology we use, language is essentially 
a human activity nlicicby one pet son coniimiiucates iiitli 
anothei — an activity which the individual leains by yeais and 
decades of eft'oit till, in the noimal human adult, the activity 
becomes so habitual that he olten foigets that it has been 
slowly learned and assumes that it is “natuial” for a man to 
speak 01 undei stand F.nglisb oi Spanish oi Mandaiiii or 
Hindustani And in one sense it is “natuial” for iiornial huiiian 
adults to have accjuiicd these eiioimously complicated jiatteins 
of activity, foi man is a language-using annual 

The language jnocess may be analy/ed as (onsistiiig of three 
stofis (1) the activity ot a human being winch pioduces (2) 
a sign oi senes of signs which can be inteipieted by (U) the 
activity of anothei human being In the simple and noinial 
functioning of language, tlieic is no distmct line between any 
ot those divisions, the fiist flows into the second, the second 
into the thud, to toiin a unit ot social iictnity ^I'lius if a man 
W’alking with a tnend secs a wiigghng shape in the path bcfoie 
linn and calls, “Look out' Thcic’s a snake'” so that his fiieiid 
leacts in the ])iopcr defensive manner, the steps of the process 
iiicige one into the next The activity of the speaker’s nerv- 
ous system and cocal ap])aiatus — lungs, tin oat, vocal cords, 

* The Paycholoify of Lanyutuif, Appli ntuTN , p 5 ' 

^ Ldiiyuoye, Henry Holt, 193J, p 2V 
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tongue, mouth, lips, etc. — which results in, or is, the utterance 
of tlie series of signs (words), produces without a break a 
scries of air waves whicli in turn stiike the eai drums of the 
friend and set up a tiain of ncuio-muscular events which cause 
the companion’s sudden reaction, piohahly without tlie accom- 
paniment of any conscious “thought ” In Bloomfield’s woids, 
one person has the reaction when anotlier has the stimulus , 
01, we may say, one poison shares the stimulus with anothei , 
and the language piocoss by which tins is made jiossilile, 
though comjilex, is not vastly inoic complicated than the neuio- 
rnuscular activity by which the speakei himself is enabled to 
icact defensively alter light rays reflected fioni the snake’s 
skin stiike the retina of his eyes 

But the invention of witting, togethoi with the fact that the 
use of language becomes in each individual usei a habit, olteii 
leads in practice to a scjiaiation of the jiaits of the total 
process. Wilting makes it possible toi one human being to 
create at one tunc and place a senes of signs which may be 
reacted to by anothei human being at anotlici tune and jilaee 
As a result, often the wiitei secs only iinnsolf and the woids, 
not the reader, and the icadei .sees the words and hmiselt, but 
not the wiitci •, and n thud paity may sec only the wi iting itself 
ns pint of a pliysical object, W’ltliout being awaic of cither 
readei or wider It is thus possible foi the wider to assume 
unthinkingly that the only paits of the jiioccss aie the fiist 
and the second; foi the leader to assume that the pioccss con- 
sists of paits two and tliiee, and foi an uidlunkuig cidie to 
assume that ])art two is the whole This possiliildy is iiici cased 
by the fact that as the use ot language bccoines habitual, men 
tend to leact by uttciiiig woids as d weie “natui ally,’’ even 
if there is no one but the speakei himself to licai In ceitam 
pathological states it becomes impossible foi the individual 
to stop talking, just as in otheis it becomes mijiossible foi him 
to stop laughing, oi ciying, or bearing — say, the shouts ot a 
mob. But these facts should not blind us to the basic tiidh that 
the complete act of language is dependent upon the inf^ei action 
of all three parts, each of which is finally intelligible (even in 
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pathological nervous states) only m terms of the normal whole. 
As the high degiee of specialization in the world of literature 
makes it easy to lose sight of this truth, tliere are ccitain ad- 
vantages if the student ot hteiary theory fiist directs his at- 
tention toward the diama, not because drama is the simplest 
01 “best” kind of hteiatuie, but because tlie dramatist is more 
likely than the poet or novelist to be intimately aware of his 
audience, and because it is ])ossiblc in diama to observe im- 
mediately sonietliing at least of the audience i espouse. 

It should be noted that the fact tliat the speaker makes a 
sign does not of itself tell us anytliing moie about the speaker 
than that he makes the sign, and piesuiiiablv lias some puipose, 
inoie oi less conscious, toi so doing We should not, that is, 
make the easy but illogical infeience that the sign is a complete 
cxpiession of the speakei’s mind As nuicli of what we know 
about other liuniaii beings — in the case ot \Miteis (Iloiner, 
Shakespeare) oftentinics neaily all — conies fioiii the veibal 
signs they have made, it is easy to assume that what we know 
about the signs is all tlieie is to know about the wiitei or about 
his state of iiiiiid when he utteied the signs When any ])ai ticular 
linguistic situation is analyzed, this becoines patently absuid; 
but our minds nevei tlicless often jump too quickly to con- 
clusions in such inattcis In linguistic activity a speaker or 
wider cxpi esses sonietliing which is “in liis mind” by means 
of signs, but tins fact gives the hcaiei or leiulei no giounds 
toi assuming a piioii that the signs expiess oi coiiimunicate 
CT’ti^</ii/i(y which the spcakci oi wiitei might exjness, oi eveiy- 
thing which is ical to him but beyond Ins expiessive ability* 

Linguistically considcied, then, the woild is composed of 
hundieds ot millions ot buiiiaii beings who me iiioie oi less 
skilful in commuiiicating with each other thiough systems of 
signs. These sign-systems aie to the layman almost incredibly 
complex and numerous , indeed, as becomes clear when we study 

^ An cxcelUnt analysis uf tins iiii{>nrtunt puint is made by Alfred Kurzybskl 
in his analysis uf the relation hi tween words and the '‘unspeakable level” uf 
human expenenLC See iSruiire and Sanity, Lancaster, Pu , Scicncvj Press, 1933, 
pp at-35 
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tlie natuie of meaning, in the last analysis each individual has 
hia own language system. Tlie existence ot so many complex 
systems of human activity inevitably gives use to tascinatlng 
and often baffling problems of human knowledge. Three central 
problems which any paiticulai linguistic act pieseiits aie, 
“Why and how did this individual make these signs “Why 
and how did these signs leail to a icsjionse in another indi- 
viduaP’’, and “What Jiie the general cliaiactei istics of these 
signs 

One of the most impoitant chaiactciistics of all linguistic 
signs is that they must he given in a ceitain ordci , and tins 
01 del Is basically an older in time. In sjieakiiig, this is pci fectly 
deal . tlie speakci utteis one .sound hist, aiiothci second, 
another third, and so on, and the hcaiei hoais hist the hist, 
second the second, and thud the tliiul In wilting, this may 
he less cleai, because tlie existence of wilting involves tlie 
extension in space at one time of many if not all of the signs, 
so that any actual willing has spatial clmiactei istits, and the 
second wiitteii woid is above oi below, to the light oi left, of 
the hist This makes it phj’sically possible foi the leadei to 
begin at the end and “lead” Imckwaids, though if he does so he 
IS not “leading” what the author wiote, unless ho wiote in 
cipher. The s[)ntial chaiactciistics of wilting aie, howevoi, 
simply devices iiieii have invented loi mdi(atmg the tinie-oidei 
ill which the language signals aie given and should be leccived. 
The spatial older is a niattei of convention In t'hiiiese, the 
wiitcr (and following linn, the leadei) begins at the top on 
the light and woiks down, then goes to the to|) just to the left 
of the fiist sign and woiks down again In Ilebiew, he begins 
at the to]i on the light and woiks hoi i/oiitiilly tow aid the left 
In Knghsli, he begins at the uppei left and makes his signs 
horizontally towaid the light, then letuiiis to the lelt below' 
the fii.st sign and jirocecds again hoiizoiitally towaid the light 
It is possible to iiave wiitiiig m whicli only two oi thiee woids 
are presented to the reader at a time, as in the elccti ic news 
bulletin in Times Square. The point, and it is very nnpoitant, 
is that linguistic signs arc given and icccivcd m a ceidain order 
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m time, and that all of the complex teatuies of language are 
dependent upon this ordei As someone has said (is it Sir 
Arthur Quillei -Couch?) language is not like an aimy niai clung 
abreast, but like an aimy forced to go thiough a mountain 
pass single file, with one soldiei emerging fiom the pass first, 
then another, and then another. 

Anyone can devise an experiment to illustrate tins jiomt by 
leaiianging the tinie-mder of any senes ol linguistic signals. 
}'\n example, tlie following meaningless senes — Itics y (iiican 
tidtc tune lusoiiede viseinng an nientdei oi point guts thisnals 
ticexi peiof dtoiiig tehysc of the y-sighn iiiuii — consists simply 
of the syllables and jiaiises of the hist sentence of this para- 
giaph ananged in a diffeient tmie-oider ^ As time-order is an 
essential chaiactenstic of the signs, to change the tmic-oider 
is to change the signs, in this case, to lendei them meaningless. 

Foi anothoi examiilo, the senes of signs, “In 1492 F. U. 
Roosevelt discoveicd Aiiicnca, sometime later Chnstoplicr 
Columbus was elected I’lesident of the United States,” differs 
fiom the tollowniii senes because of the tnne-oidei . “In 1492 
Chnstophei Columbus discoveied Ameiica, sometime later 
F 1) Roosevelt was electeel Piesident of the United States.” 
“The dirt'eience between JoJin hit Jidl anil Jiill hit John," 
Rloomlield lemaiks, “lests entiiely u|)on oidei Fxamples, as 
obvious as these oi subtlei, can be multiplied indefinitely, for 
tmie-oidei is a geiieial chaiactenstic of all senes of linguistic 
signs, and all the highest chaiactenstics of the activity of Ian- 

7 TliL i))llables wliicli arc jirtstiiltti in tlit onli r 1, ‘2, il, 37 in the original 
stnttiitL* lire tliiiiigcd to tlic orih r -U, 2, I, I, I*}, It, .i, 6, b, 21, 7, 11, 2b, 26, 
17, .it, lb, .17, l-i, 8, 10, ‘J, 27, I.i, 12, 22, 19, IH, 20, 22, 2 J, 2!). 3b, 23, 20, 28 in 
till noiistnse strits, iiiul the uglitLui {lausis lictwiin tlu lirst word and tlie last 
arc distributid ut raiuioin bur txainplt, Uhj is tlic stiond syllable of tieru», 
LapiluiuLd because it is the fik^t woid in the senteme, y is the becond syllable 
of (ui^, iinmn is the first sellable ot any tollowed by (an with no ])ause betwc^^ii. 
As tlie pnsLiit discourse is written instead of spokin, the syllables anJ paused 
arc ot lueessity signalled here in leniis ot writing, and as the EngUsli writing 
system hire c onvcntionaliy usid is not phoiietiealh stable, the souiid-quaUty of 
the svllables inoy shift when tluir order is ehunged Ilut tills merely emphasizes 
the point of the expirinitnt If it weie made voe.illy, the de|)endcnoe of 
lunguagi upon time-order would be* lllustiutcd witli e(|ual clarity. 

^ Liinyuaye, Henry Holt, 1933, p 197 
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guage are dependent upon this basic fact. Another way of 
stating this is to say that any Imguistic uttei unco has itructure 
and that this stiuctnre is based on the tune-oider in which the 
sign-units are presented 

We may now refine our definition of language one step 
further. Language is a process through which one individual 
makes in a certain time-order signs whicli enable him to com- 
municate with another individual. 



CHAPTER III 


THE ELEMENTS OF SEMANTICS 

T he next question is. How is it possible for mere signs — 
vibrations in tlie air or niaiks on paper-r— to serve as 
media of communication between human beings? In 
other words, how is it possible for signs to have meaning? This 
question can be more accurately phrased if we remember that 
any given sign which has meaning foi an individual did not 
liave meaning for him at some earlier time: for example, at the 
time of Ins biitli The nunc accuiate jilnnsnig tlieiefoie is, 
How IS it possible for signs to come to Itovc meaning for an 
iiulividual, or a comimiiiity ot individuals? 

Befoic we attcnijit to answer this question it may be helpful 
to call attention to ceitam widespread iiiiseoiice|>tions con- 
ccining the meanings of woids We may clear the way for 
the immodiato discussion by noting biictty five pieviilcnt mis- 
conceptions conceiniiig meaning, thiee naive, two somewhat 
less so 

Pei haps the most lioaiy of all linguistic misconceptions is 
the assumption that a sign “natuially” ov “inevitably” has a 
ccitain ineaning In its piiiiiitive foini this misconception arises 
fioin the belief that a sign incaiis a puiticulai thing because 
it IS ])nit of that thing '^I’hc name of a god is pait of the god; 
tlierefoie, to utter tlie name is to touch the god “Unable to 
disci iminatc cleaily between Moids and tilings, the savage,” 
Hu James Fiazci sin's m The Golden Bough, “commonly 
fancies that the link between a name and tlie jieison or thing 
denominated by it is not a meie aibitiaiy and ideal association, 
but a leal and substantial bond winch unites the two in such a 
May that magic may be wrought on a man just as easily through 
his name as tliiough his hair, his nails, or any other mateiial 
]mit of his person. In fact, primitive man regards his name as 
a vital poition of himself and takes caie of it accordingly. . . . 
The Tolampoos of Celclics believe that if you write a man’s 
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name down you can carry off his soul along v, ith it.”‘ Accord- 
ing to Revelations, 11.13, “thcic weic killed m the earthquake 
names of men seven thousand.” 

A second naive misconception is that a sign has a certain 
meaning because n dictionary says it has. This view appeals 
to the human desiie for authoiity and is fostcied by the fact 
that modem mass education has taught millions of people tliat 
dictionaiies exist, but has not taught them iiow dictionaries 
aie made. Accoidiiig to this view, a sign means what the dic- 
tionaiy says, no moic, no less, theie is no iceogmtion of the 
fact that a dictioiiaiy is simply an attenqit to put into woids 
some of tlic meanings of some of the signs which a jiaiticular 
speecli-commumty has usetl dining a ceitain peiiod; and no 
explanation is thouglit necessaiy ot how' the signs came to have 
meaning befoie they iveie lecoided in a dietionaiy, 

A thud naive misconception is that a woid means oi “oiiglit 
to” moan what it fiist meant This view is slightly less ignoiaiit 
tlian the two just mentioned It is awnie oi etyinology and 
knows tliat tlie meanings of woids have shitted But it assumes 
that tlie sliiftings have lieeii a mistake oi a coiiuption, jne- 
sumably caused by a Imman tendency to degeneiate, and that 
a word “leally” means wliat its fiist iiscis meant by it, or at 
least, wliat a dictiouaiy says tliey meant by it. T'luis it lias 
been aigued by men eiitci taming this misconception tliat the 
sign nligion, wliieli m attual use has a liost of ineanings, 
“loally” means or “ouglit to” mean “that which binds men 
together, oi binds men to (lod,” because a ilictionaiy states 
that icligion comes tioni ifligaic, to bind last 

It will be noted that these thice niistoncc})tions agiee m be- 
lieving that the meaning is iit the sign Disi egai ding the sjieakci 
and the lieaiei of the actual language piocess, they see only 
the language medium The fiist view' assumes that the meaning 
is necessaiily in the sign because the sign is pait of that which 
it signifies. The second makes the same assumjitioii on the 
ground that a dictionaiy says so. The thud pushes the pioblem 

1 From TheJCtolden Bough, One Volume At)riil(riil Edition, I'lJO, p 2tt He 
)iermtsglou of The Macmillan Company, publishers 
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into the pnbt, asbuniing that tlic sign has the meaning because 
it presumably had it “m the beginning ” Hut all three agree 
111 the naive and erioncous conclusion tliat a sign can serve as 
an instillment ot communication between human beings because 
the meaning is somehow in the sign. 

In one sense these views do not tleseive sei lous consideration, 
'I'liey have no scieiitdic validity and aie not entertamed by any 
leputable student ot language In anothei sense, however, they 
demand om closest attention, ioi in one toiiii or another 
lliey have been and no« aie held by pioliably the gieat majoiity 
ot the human lace Thiough the centuiics they have enteied 
into the vei y i'abiic of oui language and hence the jiatteins 
ot oui tliouglit, so that in all oui tliinkiiig, es|)ccially that con- 
cerning linguistic piocesses, we need to giniid consciously 
against these ei lois as besetting siiis. 

Two otliei misconceptions conceining the meaning of signs 
me subtlei, and to the seiious student moie dangeious. The 
fiist we may call u ification lleificatum is tlie enoi of assuming 
tliat a woid neccssaiily means oi leteis to a tliiiicj It theieby 
implicitly attiibutes concieteness oi thiiig-ness to that which 
the teini means This is the fallacy whieli Piofessor Whitehead 
has dubbed “misplaced concieteness” It wlien we speak of 
pnilcox luatux biuuty oi- foicc oi iiKittci xn' bpint ov litcuiUu e 
we assume tliat these signs necessaiily letei to discrete things, 
latliei tliaii to events oi piocesses, we aie icifying. The tend- 
ency tow aid leiflcation winch is iiilieieiit in our conventional 
language (“a noun is the name ot a [leison, place, or thing”) 
is ])eilia|)s the gieatcst single linguistic handicap to oui 
undei standing of oui selves and the woild m which we live 
“Poincme, in one ot his essays, speaks about the haimfid effect 
winch the teiin ‘heat’ had on physics (li ammatically, the term 
‘heat’ IS classified as a substantive, and so physics was laboui- 
mg foi centuiies looking toi some Substance’ w’hich would 
coi respond to the substantive name ‘heat.’ We know by now 
that theie is no such thing, but that ‘heat’ must be considered 
as a iiiainfestation ot ‘eiieigy’ . . . ‘eneigy’ is also not a very 
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satisfactory term . . . ‘action,’ perhaps, is more fundamental.’” 
The harm done to the study of liteiature(L) by the reification 
of the terms poetry and literature is incalculable. 

Closely allied to reification is the cognate fallacy of hyposta- 
tization. To leify is to assume that the sign means a thing; to 
hypostatize is to assume that theie necessaiily is in e\isteiice 
some tiling to which the sign lefeis Hy])ostatization is thus 
reification with tlie additional assumption that the sign cannot 
be meaningless Men have utteied the sign unuoiii and they 
have meant a one-hoined annual, theietoie, such an animal 
exists. Learned men have sjiokeii of the ]jhilosophei’s stone, 
theiefoic, there is a jihilosophei’s stone. People spoke of the 
goddess Smet-Smet; thciefoie, Smet-Smet existed as an e\- 
tei nal entity. 

The nane nnsfonceptions cited above assume that the mean- 
ing IS 111 the .sign The somewhat moie sojihisticated fallacies 
of icificatioii and hypostati/ation leeogni/e a distiiietion be- 
tween the sign and its meaning, but assume that the iiieaniiig 
IS a substantive — conciete, distinct, and external Neither as- 
sumption IS suppoited by a loahstic study of the actual pioc- 
esses of language. 


Let us now ictuin to the question, How is it possible for 
signs to come to have lueaniiig for one oi moie individuals? 
For convemeiiee of discussion we may divide this question into 
two; (1) Ilow do signs gam meaning tor an individual (2) 
IIow do signs gain similai meanings foi many individuals?, 
or m otliei winds. How do signs come to be socially accepted 
in speech-systems? 

Answering the fiist question fiist, we may say that a sign 
comes to have ineaning for an nidiMilual because the lepeated 
occurrence of the sign is a repeated event in the individual’s 
experience. Thiough the processes which we call leainmg, any 
event a in the experience of a human oigamsm temls to become 

•A. Korxybsklt Soence and Sanitj/ (I.ancuster, Pa, Scitnee Press, IBSJ), iip 
107-8 
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associated® with the ti^hor events (h . . . 71) whicli occur as jmits 
of the same general experience. If the event a is I'epeated, its 
association with any otliei events {b,c) which are repeated 
with it tends to hetonie fixed, so that in tune the occurrence of 
a noinially biings with it the events with winch it has become 
associated (b,c) When this has hajipened, the first event has 
become the sign of winch the othei events aie the meaning. 
(It should be noted that these events take jilace in the individual 
organism . a sign in the cxtei nal \voild, such as a gimip of bliuk 
nmiks on white papei or a senes of air waves, does not become 
a sign toi the individual until it is tiaiislated thiough Ins 
leceptive piocesses into an event in his neivous system.) To 
take a non-veibal example, if a man has an olfactory sensation, 
say of the odoi ot honeysuckle (event it), as jiait of the stieniii 
of expeiieiice 111 which occui other events, say, those connected 
with being enamoied of a sott-haiicd giil on a moonlit night 
{b,c,d), an association between events a and b, c, d may be 
foimed which is so stiong that yeais latei the odor of honey- 
suckle w'lll lecall the other events In this case, the odor of 
honeysuckle is the sign of which the lemcmbeicd ex})ciicnce 
of being enamoied ot a solt-haiied giil on a moonlit night 
IS the meaning 

A good biief outline of the way a sign comes to have fixed 
meaning for a child is given by Piotessor Hloomfield’ 

“( 1 ) Undei vaiious stimuli the child uttcis and lepeats 
vocal sounds . . . Suppose he makes a noise which we may 
re])resent as da, although, ot couise, the actual movements and 
the icsultant sounds differ fiom any that me used in conven- 
tional Fmglish speech The sound-vibi.itions stiike the child’s 
ear-diums w hile he keeps lepeatuig the movements. This results 

8 the word attsucuition lius a number of luiuiiings in ])syLholugkul termi- 
nology, a warning Is necessary The statement inude above does not Imply that 
the events which are associated are simply **ldeas " Nor docs It Imply necessarily 
an **ussociutional” explanation of the iiietliod by wbieli the events are associated 
rather than, for example, a *^gestalt The fact that psychological events do 
become associated Is clearly established For the purposes of the present study, 
It is not necessary to decide whether the proccss-und-truce theories of gestalt 
psychology, the theories of *'assuciatiunism,’' or some other psychological theory 
gives the best systematic explunuiioii of this general truth 
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in a Imbit; whenever a similar sound stiikes his ear, he is likely 
to make these same mouth-movements, repeating the sound 
tla. . , . 

“(3) The mother, of couise, uses her woids when the ap- 
propriate stimulus is pri'sent. She says doll wlieii siie is actually 
showing or giving the infant his doll. The sight and handling 
of the doll and the hem mg and saying of the woid doll (that 
is, da) occur lepeatedly together, until the child Idiiiis a new 
habit: the sight and feel of the ilull suHiLC to make him say da. 
lie has now the use ot a woid. . . 

“(‘1) The habit of saying da at the sight of the doll gives 
rise to fuilliei habits Suppose, toi instance, that day ot'tci 
day the child is given his doll (and says da, da, da) iiniiicdiately 
after his bath lie has now a habit of saying da, da attei his 
bath, that is, if one day the niothei foigets to give him the 
doll, he iiiuy ueveitheless ciy da, da attei his hatli ‘He is asking 
foi his doll,’ says tlic inothei, and she is light, smie doubtless 
an adult’s ‘asking toi’ or ‘wanting’ things is only a inoie 
complicated type ot the same situation The child has now eiu- 
baiked upon ah^tiact oi displaced speech he nanies a thing 
even when the thing is not jnesent. 

“(5) 'I'lie child's speech is peiiccted by its lesults If he 
says da, da \\ell enough, his cldeis imdei stand hiiii , that is, 
they give hmi his doll. When this happens the sight and feel 
of the doll act as an additional stimulus, and the cliild ie|)euts 
and jnactiscs his successtul vcision of the aoid On the othei 
hand, il he says Ins da, da impel tectly — that is, at gieat 
variance fiom the adult’s conventional foim doll — then his 
eldeis me not stimulated to give him the doll Instead ot getting 
the added stimulus mid handling the doll, the child is now sub- 
ject to othei disti acting stimuli, oi pci haps, m the imaccus- 
tonied situation of having no doll attei his bath, he goes into a 
tantrum which disordeis his recent impressions In shoit. Ins 
more peifect attempts at speech me likely to be foititicd by 
repetition, and his fmluies to be wiped out ni contusion This 
process nevey stops At a much latm stage, if he says Daddy 
bringed it, he merely gets a disappointing answci such as No' 
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You must say ‘Daddy bt ought it’; but if he says Daddy 
brought it, he is likely to hear the foini over a^uin : Yes, Daddy 
brought it, and to get a favoiable piactical i espouse. 

"‘At the same tune and by the same pioress, the child lea ins 
also to act the pait of a hcaiei. While he is handling the tloll 
he hears hnnself say da, da and his mother say doll. After a 
time, hearing the sound may suffice to make him handle the 
doll. The inothci will say Wax’e yom hand to Daddy, when 
the child IS doing tins of Ins own accoid oi while she is holding 
up the child’s aim and waving it foi hnn The child foims 
habits of acting in conventional ways when he hcais speech. 

“This tivofold cliaiactoi ot the speeeh-habits becomes more 
and nioie unified, since the two jihascs always occiii togethei. 
In each case wheio the child Icai ns the connection S [practical 
stimulus] 1 [linguistic substitute leactioii] (foi instance, 
to say doll when he sees Ins doll), he leains also the connection 
s [linguistic substitute stimulus] 11 [piactical icaction] 
(for mstaiuc, to icacli attei Ins doll oi handle it when he hcais 
the woid doll) Altei he has learned a nuiiihei of such twolold 
sets, he develops a habit bv which one type always involves the 
other’ as soon as he leains to speak a new wind, he is also able 
to respond to it when he lieais otheis sjieak it, and vice veisa, 
as soon as he leains how to lespond to some new wind, he is 
usually able, also, to speak it on piopei occasion The latter 
tiansfeicnce seems to be the mine difficult ot the two, in later 
life. we find that a speaker undei stands many speech forms 
w'lncli he seldom ciniiloys ni Ins own speech ”■* 

A sign gains meaning foi an individual, then, by bccoiinng 
habitually associated with othei events in his experience We 
may in general teiins define the meaning of a sign as the context 
of psycho-physiological events (ideas, attitudes, responses, 
movements, tcelnigs, etc ) with which it is habitually associated. 
We may also distinguish betw'cen a sign which has such an 
associative context and a sign w'liich has not by calling the 

< Langumje, Henry Holt, 19J3, pp 29-31 
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first a symbol. A symbol is a sign which has meaning.' A sign 
may have meaning for one individual only, in which case it is a 
symbol for him but not for anyone else, or it may have meaning 
for a speech-community, large or small. Any sign — that is, 
any psycho-jiliysiological event or any sound, siglit, or othei 
stimulus outside the oiganism which may lead to sucli an 
event — will become a .symbol if it acqunes habitual associations ; 
on the other hand, any symbol will lose its meaning — that is, 
cease to be a symbol and liecome a meaningless sign — if it loses 
its habitual associations It is of couise jiossible for a sign to 

‘This is the oniy tiislinolion 1 nm makinj; hituitii siyii iiiui nyniliul, fi>r the 
piirjioses of llteniry tiitory, 1 nin not Sure tliiil i y<ii tins itlstlnctlini is luiissary 
(It |)urulii'ls tliut made liv K<ir/jl>ski, o/i rit , )>)) 7S-S) ) The terms may he 
used Ml lltiriiry tluiiry witiinut danger us syiionymims, tiamgli tyiiiliol has tiic 
advantage of suggesting a lltlh m<>r< stmnglv tin compUsily of simuiitK 
rcattions, and tlio furtiur advaiitagi of ui>|ieurmg m tile torms tymbuhe and 

Wliat I liavc tried to avoid iK-rt is an urhitrary definilion of nyinhol W'liut 
I have trlid to do Is to diflm nymbal in tin most gimral v^ay suiietiomd iiy 
conti miiorary bountids usage and bused on esiu rum iital iisjclio-phybiologuai 
cvideiKi 

Jt biiould lie noted tliat »ymbol is not dthnid m llns studs as it ib in The 
il vumttq of Mviuiiup, tliat is, as simply s>iiii)olj/mg n nJtnnn lo u n tin ill 
(S(*e Chapter VllI ) Siicli a hmilat'on is snim turns inadi in clisLUssloiib ol 
but 1 think it wisr tinth for tlu (fnitrul tKiort/ ol lan^ma}{i and tor 
litonirt/ fJnory not to make tins ih'diutioii It is too tas) in practice to confuse 
this dcMiiltion with the hroacicr dctliiitioii of xvord, and thus to contuse ttic uses 
uf “laiiKmigc’’ with tlie uses ot *'s>:aho]s” In this spcciali^scd sdist 

In a imu'h more general aiial>sis of ps^ c iio-ph) siotogU al rcsjionses, it is 
uselul to draw a sharper distinction bctivein ^'signals*' and ‘'hVinboJs" thaii is 
needed for literary theory Kor/ybski docs this in Sinn(f< and Sunity, Chapter 
\XI (see especially pages d.U-H), where lu is conciriud w'ltli diftc rentlating 
betwetn uninuil responses and “luirniul” human responses K\cn lure, Juiwever, 
the dlstinition Is uiadi In terms ot tlu <f< f/re<* ot nbstnulmg or "c omlitiomdils ” 
lu discussing "tile diffennee i>i tween signais and ■.Mnlails," Kor/>bskl writes 
on {luge tidH "Ttic signal witli tlu* animal is ivnn i oiuiilional, more oiu-saliud, 
‘absolute,* and ln\ol>es the anlinai in re-sjamses wliuii we iiiiM named con- 
ditional real tions of lower orde-r S}inbols witli the normally (i( vvlopcd man 
are, or should la liidennitily conditiontd, lud autuniutic, the nuamin/n 

and, therefore. Die situation'as-a-whcde, or the runic \t in a gneii case, huome 
paramount, and the reactions should be fully conditional — that is to say, rc- 
uctiuns of higher order ’* (The italics are his ) 

Professor Joshua Rosett in Thfi Mechanism of Thouqht, Im<ufery and llallnn- 
nation (Columbia Univ Press, 1939) uses tbc te.ia symbol us well as the term 
*^gn<d ill discussing Pavlov’s «*\]>c*riim*n(s (p H2), and in the same chapter 
uses tymhol In dijtcusslng art, which he aetlues so as to melude speech and 
writing, (p, lai ) 
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lose one context of asiioeiittion hut to acquiie unuthcr, in winch 
case the meaning of the symbol shifts, and, if tlie symbol is 
verbal, w'e say tliut semantic change has oeeuried It is also 
possible for a symbol to aequiic new associations without losing 
the old, in which case we say that tlic symbol’s meaning has 
deepened oi bioadened, or that it has aequiied new ineaning. 
Meaning is a geneial teiin as any symbol lias many associa- 
tions, W'e aie mine aecuiate when we speak of tlie meanings 
of a symbol. 


Tlie study of the way in which the human mind (mind is a 
valuable teim winch it is dangcious to leily) acquiies and 
ilianipulates symbols and thiougli them communicates with 
othei human minds is one of the most lasciiiating, useful, and 
baffling of niquiiies. At the piescnt stage of oui knowledge, 
the geneial outlines of the pioccss aie clear, though the myiiad 
details still await investigation Indeed, tlie sei lous objective 
study ot semantics, oi the .science ot the meanings of vcibal 
symbols, which we may speak ot as beginning with Michel 
Uieal’s Essai de Seinantique (1897), has haidly [lassed its 
intancy. 

I’lobably the most illuminating leseaich which thiows light 
on the question ot the foimation of meanings is lound m tlie 
investigations ot pliysiologists and jisychologists into the natuie 
of the conditioned (oi “conditional”) lesponse 'I'he basic wink 
in this field IS that done by Ivan I’avlov and his associates in 
then hihoi atones at Leiimgiad It is peihiqis wise to anticijiate 
slightly heie by saying that though it is dilliciilt to ovei estimate 
the nnpoitaiice ot the conclusions expei nneiitally leached by 
the study of the conditioned lesponse, it is extiemely easy to 
ovci simplify and thus misintcrpiet them The fact of the con- 
ditioned lesponse is established, and something of its jdiysio- 
logical mechanism is understood, but even in its simplest forms 
it IS a veiy complex oiganismic phenomenon which is not to be 
mtciineted as a penny-in-the-slot iiiechanical icaction. This 
is a tiLiism to caiefal investigatoi s — Pavlov, for example,’ 
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stresbcs tlie “exquisite delicacy in the reactivity of tlie cortex” 
and describes the way in which the increase of a very few 
seconds in the duration of a stiinulus changed the response of 
the organisms he studied" — and it should be lemeinbered by 
every student who thinks about the subject. 

The basic pioblem which students of the conditioned lesponse 
attempt to solve is, to use the teiiiuuology of the present 
cliapter, under what cii cimistunccs aie signs associated with 
other psyclio-physiological events.'' “Tlie conditioned > espouse,” 
111 the woids of G. ZI S Kazian, “iias inoie and iiioie come 
to be recogiii/ed as tlie ijioie tlian tentative biological basis of 
tlint vast lealm of heliavioial and cxpciiential moddialnlity 
foriiieily known by didcient names but best stated as ‘asso- 
ciation by contiguity in evpeiience’ Its cliiei conti ibutioii is 
not the discoieiy of a new pimcqile hut the scientific analysis 
and extension of an (ild [iimciple It attempts to icplace a 
mcntalistic by a biological law . to show — as it alieady has — 
tliat association is not a special attiibutc of the mind but a 
univeisal jiiopeity ot |)i()toplasm It is by no means a simple 
01 stereotyped jnmciplc, as a moi« than cuisoiy examination 
of tiio cxpcnmentul hteiatuic would icveal 

The imjKutance to the tlieoiy of language of tlie study of 
conditioned lesjionses lests on the distmctum hetw'ecn an 
original and a substitute or conditioned stimulus Veibal signs 
aie, as such, pimiaiily substitute lathei than oiigmal stimuli “ 
An ougiiial stimulus is one which by its own natuie evokes an 
appiopiiatc icsponse in t!ie oignnism A substitute oi con- 

Fruni Ivan P Pu\lov, Coiuhtioued liefttxeg, an J nve-ititjution of the Phye^’ 
oh)(/ic(tl .ictivity of the Cinbral Corf/J 1927, p liy pt niiissiHii of The 

Clurtndon Press, Oxford 

7 Cl H S Uu/ran, CondUionod He^tpotuen ^In Fj periim iitnl Study and a 
Theorettrol tnutym't Archives of Psveholog), Coluinbiu Unhersitv, PM5, p 5 
• B Verbal signs arc of course also original btiinuli, a tact of iinportatui to the 
theory of literature, lielpiiig to ixpluin the resjionsib to verbal rh}tiiiii, riiiu, 
etc Aside from theJr character us symbols, that is, words are capablL ot 
stimulating a hearer and evoking a certain response 'I'hus if one iisttns to a 
Voice speaking in a language with which he is not fumdiar, he will bt stimulated 
hy the (low of ti^e sound, its pitch, rh}tlim, intensity, timbre, etc, thougii he 
hm not learned to respond to tlie words us language They will be to him 
original, but not conduumed, siimuii 
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ditioned stimulus is one which evokes ’'a given response not 
because of its own nature but because it has been substituted 
through conditioning for an original stimulus. Thus if a man 
in an automobile starts to diive acioss a dangeious intersection 
hut stops because he sees anotber car coming, his sight of the 
othei car is an oiigmal oi adequate stimulus for his quite 
appiopiiate i espouse of putting on the biakes and throwing 
in t!ie clutch However, if what causes him to stop is not 
anotliei cai but a icd hglit, the led light acts as a conditioned 
stiiiiulus — a stiiiiukis, tliat is, which leads to his i espouse only 
because he has been conditioned to lespoiiil to it as if it wele 
an oiigiiial stimulus indicating dangei The light, of couise, 
IS a non-veibal substitute stmiulus If what causes the diivei’s 
lesjionse is a sign saying STOP, the woid stop is the verbal 
substitute stimulus It slundd be noted tliat tins i espouse is 
noimally not the icsult ot conscious thought 'i'he diivci who 
has to tell himselt that the sign S'l'OP means in that situation 
that he must jness with bis light toot on the biake jiedal, ])ios8 
with his lelt foot on the clutch jiedal, and with his light hand 
put the goals into a lowei latio, has not yet learned to dii\c a 
cai and has no business tivmg to coiitiol one at a dangeious 
mtei section The tiaiiied diivei simply sees the sign and stops; 
he may be talking to a fiiciid or soiling a business piobleni 
at the .same time 

Fai icmoved fiom the tlieoiy of bteiatuic as they may at 
fiist apjicai, let us leview biicfly the expei iinents Pavlov con- 
ducted with his now' famous dogs Foi e.xjici imental puijioscs 
he chose a coinpaiatiiely simple i espouse which could be easily 
measuied, that of salivation Salivation is foi dogs (and men) 
a noimal, biologically useful oiganic icsponse in the picsence 
of food An original stmiulus for the secietion of saliva is the 
piesencc of food on the tongue. Such an oiigmal stimulus was 
given to a dog, under cai etui test conditions, together with 
anothci stimulus, m many expel iinents the ringing of a bell. 
The sound of the bell was of couise not an original stimulus 
for the lesponsc of salivation. But when the sound of the bell 
had become associated in the dog’s neivous system with saliva- 
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tion, the sound of the bell alone <vaa a sufhcicnt stimulus to 
make the dog’s mouth water. The dog had, m other words, 
been conditioned to respond to the substitute stimulus as if it 
were the original In terms of meaning, the bell had come to 
mean the response of salivation. 

After a long senes of expeiiments a iiumbcr of conclusions 
became clean In gencial, it was evident that the dogs’ i espouses 
were not simply iiiccliuiiica! , the dogs lespoiided, that is, not 
as machines but as oigaipsms The fact that a dog hud been 
ccuditioiicd to respond, and “noimally” did lespond, to the 
substitute stimulus did not mean that lus i espouse occuned 
autoiiiatically in the picsciicc of the substitute stimulus. The 
association between this stimulus and the i espouse was subject, 
for exaiiiple, to uuconditioning. If the conditioned stimulus 
was pieseiitcd a great many times without the oiigmai stimulus, 
the dog’s response weakened, the association between the con- 
ditioned stimulus and the lesponse appioaciied extinction, and 
icinfoiceiuent was necessaiy if the coiulitioiied lesponsc weic 
to continue' that is, the oiiginal stmiuUis had to be picsentcd 
a few times with the substitute 

Again, the i espouse was subject to inhibition Inhibition may 
in gciicial tcims bo defined as the lestiamiiig of a lesponse. 
The dog salivated at tlie .sound of the bell alone Hut if another 
strong stimulus — for example, a blight liglit — was presented 
with tlie hell a niniibei of times in sucicssioii, the dog’s icspoiise 
to the light would inliihit his conditioned i espouse of salivating 
when lie heard the sound He would salivate at tlie sound oi the 
hell alone, but not when a hiight light aecomjianied it. The 
mhih'tioii was subject in tuin to (hsinhibilion Though the 
blight light led to an inhibition ot the i espouse of salivating 
at the sound of a bell, anotlici stioiig extianeous stnnuliis, such 
as an unexpected touch or odor, might iclease the icstiaint 
and precipitate the jes()onse, that is, disinliilnt tlie coiulitioned 
response. In one case the buzzing of a fly leiiioved tlie mlubition, 
and the salivation, which had been inhibited, took place. 

The conditumcd resjamse was also subject to mcicasmg dis- 
crhiiiitation, A dog who was conditioned to salivate when a bell 
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of pitch A was sounded would at fiist respond to bolls of other 
pitches as well. What is called iuadiation would occur. But if 
the bell of pitch A w'as repeatedly sounded nr the presence of 
the original stimulus, and bells of otlrei jutclros were sounded 
repeatedly rn the absence of the stinuilus but never when food 
was on his tongue, tire dog would leaiir to discriminate between 
prtch A and other jutchos Under jrroper conditions, dogs liave 
been conditioned to distinguish between tones of 800 and 812 
vibrations, and between nietioiioiiie rates of 0(5 and 100 beat.s 
per minute “ 

Again, the ehaiactcr of the response depended ii]ron tlie 
intensity of stunnhition. A very loud ringing of tlie bell would 
lead to a lesjionse ditfeient from that stimulated hy a soft ring- 
ing The response did not necessaiily vaiy dUcetJy with the 
intensity of stimulation Undei ceitain conditions a weak stimu- 
lus would lead to a larger response than a stiong one. Some- 
times the very intensity of the stimulation would inhibit the 
conditioned response “ 

Pei haps most impoitant, the response depended upon the 
gencial state of the oiganisiu’s nervous system, or on what Dr. 
Henry Head calls pliysiological vujdaiKe '■ “'I'lie relative 
strength of a stimulus,” says Pavlov, “will of course depend 
on the state of the given nervous system, on its uiheient proji- 

s L F bliiiftcr, 7'ho l^nyrholoifi/ of id itt'tt iitt nt, Iluii^iiton Miniiiii p 70, 

10 The morning alter this puiagraph was wrlllin (wSepltinher IJi, 1017) a 
radio ncws-lmllt tin unnouiuid titai tin l''(ihrai 'I'ladi ('otiimlssion had en)olii((l 
a company inanuiactuung silk-r«t)on hosiery tu>m ativtrVibtng its piotiuil us 

SILK-r.ij..n 

The lilffcremt lutwicii tin si/i nl type used lor »i/A mid llii si/i of t\ pi iisiil 
for rayon wiiiild id ciiurst had to diniriiit intiiisiliis of stiiiiiiliitiiiii, whuh 
m turn would presumidily liiid to dittirint rispoiisis in potintiiil hiijirh 'llie 
FTC liere usbumed, douhtless n){htiy, tliiit the ayiiihol would lead inuiiy cilhins 
to respond, wrongly, us if the stockings they were heing offered were ot silk, 
instead of silk-riiyon 

11 The different techniqueb o( “clubs" and “inubs” udvcrtisiiig Illustrate this 
on till liuiimn level Thi advertiser who upixalb to the more bO]ihIstiLuted haying 
public has to guard uguiiibt cuiiditiuiicd luhihitloiib to large t)pe, extravagant 
overbtiituncnt, gaudy colors, etc , which liuve heen built up in the “eluss" huyerb, 
but which are not prebcnt in the more naive 

12 Sec H Head, Aphama and Kindred Duordert of Speeili, Macmillan, 1026, 
Vol I, pp 479-97 
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erties, the state of health or disease, and on different periods of 
life.”** If a dog were persistently asked to poifonn tasks too 
difficult for him — to make discriminations whicli he was not 
capable of making — he fell picy to expeiimeiital neui asthenia. 
In popular human teims, he had a neivous bieakdown. When 
tlie dog was in tins state, ins conditioned i espouses tended to 
disappear, and lie had to be sent to a faim for a lest cuic 

Pavlov sa3's, in summaiy, “The fundamental meclianisin of 
development of a conditioned reflev depends u])on excitation of 
some definite point in the coitev coincidentally with a moie 
intense excitation of some othei jioint, jnobabiy also of the 
coitex, which leads to a connection being foiincd between tiiese 
two points, and leveisely, if such a coincident stimulation of 
these points is not lejicated foi a long time the path becomes 
obliterated and the connection disiupted “It is oiivunis that 
the diffcient kinds of habits based on tiaming, education, and 
discipline of anv soit aie nothing but a long chain of condi- 
tioned reflexes Wo all know how assoiiatums, once established 
and acquned between definite stimuli and oui lesjionscs, aic 
persistently and, so to speak, automatically ic))!oduced — 
sonictimcs even tliough we fight against them 

“Obviously ioi man sjieech pi ovules conditioned stiiinili 
which aie just as leal as any othei stimuli,” Pa\lov concludes. 
“At tlie same time speech jiiovides stnmih which exceed in 
iiclmcss and many-sidedness any of the othei s, allowing com- 
paiison neithci cpiahtativcly nor cniantitutively with any con- 
ditioned stmiuli wliicli aie jiossible in animals Siieecli, on ac- 
count of the whole picccdmg life of the adult, is connected up 
with all the mteinal and external stimuli which can icacli the 
coitcx, signalling all of them and replacing all of them, and 
tliciefoio it can call foith all those leactions of the oiganisin 
wlncli are normnllj' dctci mined by the stnnuh themselves We 
can, therefore, legard ‘suggestion’ [m hypnotism] as the most 
simple foim of a tyjncal conditioned icflex m man The 

greater number of stnnuh which speech can icplace explains 

j 

18 Pavlov, op ett , p 4^!> Pavlov, op at , p tJ8/) 

Pavlov, op, cit , p 395 
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the fact that we can suggest to a hypnotized subject so many 
diiferent activities, and intluencc and diiect tlie activities of 
his brain 

Recent expernnents on tlie conditioned response in adult 
human beings indicate that, thougli tlie conditioning pioccss 
in men and women is in geneial sinnlai to that in aniinals and 
clnldien, the nioie liighly develo|)ed adult Iniiiuin neivous sys- 
tem IS lespoiisible foi ceitain significant diffeienccs in the 
piocess. G II. S. Uazian has applied a modification of Pavlov’s 
salivaiy conditioning technujue to adult lumian beings with a 
iiumbei of lesiilts winch “diil'eied maikedly fioin those of 
Pavlov on dogs, Kiasiiogoiski on clnldien, and in gciieial fioiii 
any oitliodox expeiinients m conditioning”” Tliiec of these 
lesults aio of esjiecnil mteiest to students of language. In the 
fiist place, tlie conditioned i espouses of men aie sliowii to be less 
subject to uiiconditioning than those of animals “The condi- 
tioned lesiionscs sutfeied no deciements upon the lepcated ap- 
plications ot the ccmditumed without the conditioning [oi oiig- 
inal] stimulus, oi, in othei wouis, did not show the jihenomeium 
of expel iineiital uiiconditioning”"* “Aftei some tiaining, the 
magnitudes and incidences of the t’-Ils [conditioned le- 
sponses] became iiidejieiident of the ‘eneigy of’ oi ‘leinfoi ce- 
ment by’ the oiiginal stimulus ivliich caused the C-lls to he 
toimed”'“ Once a woid has acijuiied meaning lor an adult 
human being, that is, it noimally letaiiis its meaning without 
1 eiiifoi cement If a man has learned that the woid scaili t lefeis 
to a ceitain coloi sensation by expel icncing the coloi together 
W'lth the woid, he will not noimally foiget what sairlct means 
just because he lieais or utteis the woid a iiumhci of times 
without actually seeing tlie coloi. 

In the second place, the thought of the stimulus may be even 
moic eflective with human beings than the external stimulus 
itself “After a gieat deal of tinining, the thought of the con- 
ditioned stimulus was a more effective conditioner than the con- 
ditioned stimulus itself, although the thought was not specifi- 

1 “ Pavlov, o/) cil , l>l) -11)7-8 o Uu/run, o/) cil , ]> 40 

>8 Ruzraii, op cil , pp 10-41 lu Razrun, oji, cU., p. 109. 
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cally associated [i e , as jmit of the cxpeiiiiieat] with the 
conditioning stimulus.’”" This superior power of the thought 
of the stimulus did not come, it should be noted, until after a 
great deal of tiainiiig. To the pioperly tiaincd mind the 
tliouglit may become inoie effective than tlie external stimulus, 
but not of every man is it true that “his mind to Inm a kingdom 
is.” 

In the third jihice, the attitude of t!ie adult greatly affects 
conditioning, lluziaii states that “alter a few combined piesen- 
tationsof the conditioned and conditioning stimuli, the subjects 
assume certain altitudes— positive, negative, and uulifleient— 
toward the conditioning situations. . [and] tliese attitudes, 
genetic or psycliological in natuie, coiitiol tiie incidence of the 
C-lls, the magnitudes of which aie detei mined by physico- 
jihysiological laetois’’-‘ “Tiie decrease in the speed of condi- 
tioning in older childien [and adults] is due not to a leveisid 
and deceleiation of an old factor, but to the emeigence and 
iicceleuition of a new tiictoi . . [i e ] the thildien do not 

become less ‘able’ but moi e ‘unwilling’ to be conditioned 

To emphasiye the fact tliiit human responses to “conditioned” 
btinuili, tliougli they lue “conditioned” in tlie sense defined, are 
not automatic, but aie instead “conditional” on a gieiit many 
otlici psyclio-pliysiologieid tiietois, sucli as tlie attitude ot tlie 
individual, competing “thoughts,” and his “will,” it is helpful 
to take the suggestion of Koizybski and to speak of conditional^ 
instead of conditioned, lesponses.-* Fioin now on in the piesent 
study, thcrefoie, I will use the teini conditional, to make this 
emphasis as stiong as possible 

It is inipoitant to note that a linguistic symbol may be either 
a conditional stimulus oi a conditional lesponse We may, that 
lb, lespond to language cu icspond leith it. Noinially, as Eloom- 

su Uiurun, op. cit , p 41 ibiiJ , p 109 

-- tliicl , p. 117. 

-K ibiJ , C'liiipttr XXI, uiid cspiciully piige JiJH, where Kor/) bski says, “I sug- 
gest the cuiiiplete Lliiuiiiittluii from tlie Knglish luiiguuge ol the term ‘cuiidl- 
tloiied* relies, which is structuruily false to fuets, uiid suggest in its pluce the 
uiilfuriu use of tlic term ‘eoiiditiuiiar retlex, intruduccd hy Puviuv and used 
ut'casloiiully by some Kiiglisli writers,” 
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field has pointed out in a passage cited above, we learn to do 
both at the same time. As a child heais a word, he tends to say 
it ; as he says it, he hcai s it. Thus the lieai ing of a word becomes 
linked with the thought of it, and the thought witli the utter- 
ance. (“Am I not a woman''” says Rosalind “When I think I 
must speak ”) A poison not skilled in leading will tend to make 
the hp movements of speeeh as his eyes iollow the Avoi ds. 

Novel theless, tlie \i)idei standing of a woid and the utteraiue 
of it aic different aelivities, \Aitli tlie uttciaiiee being on a liiglici' 
(that IS, a iiioie complex jisycho-physiological) level tlian the 
understanding A stamiiicier, for example, may respond to a 
woid perieelly, but may have gieat dilReulty in rcsjioiiding 
loith it. All Knglisliiiian may undei stand I’leiieh perfectly, and 
yet speak it impcitectly, lialting f leijueiillv m lus scaicli foi the 
exact woid and peilinps iievei pionouiuing the r as a Fieiich- 
man would Indeed, ten men leaiii to speak any foicign ianguage 
quite jicrfectly Most jicople can heai oi lead a gieat deal moie 
quickly and pcifectly in any language than they can speak or 
wiite '^i’liis is commonly iccogniml in the distinction made be- 
tween a passive and an active votabulaiy Pan.sivc is, howevei, 
a misleading teim in this connection; the externally “passive” 
response to a veibal symbol is leally a veiy complicated psycho- 
physiological activity A “passive” vocahulaiy is simply some- 
what less active tlian an “active ” 

It should be noted also that most i espouses to language, at 
least on the higliei levels of speech, aic inteinal and not open 
to direct obscivation Tlic inoie highly tiained an adult is, the 
less oveit aill Ins immediate i espouses to vcibal stimuli tend to 
be. A paiticulai i espouse ot such an adult may of com sc be a 
movement of his body or the utteiance of speech, in which case 
it IS likely to be observably rapid and exact Rut nioie frequently 
he responds with the inteinal psycho-jihysiological activity 
Avliich we call thinking of ideas, understanding relationships, 
perceiving qualities, feeling subtle states of pleasure or dis- 
pleasuie, lemembei iiig, etc This fact makes the study of sym- 
bols on the higher levels of speech difficult, even to introspection. 
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but does not cliange the geneial nature of the conditional 
response. 

Another important point in this connection is that the con- 
ditional stimulus (as well as the response) may be and very 
often is tlie thought of a wout, rather tiian the actual hearing of 
it. Indeed, as Razian iias dcteimined e\pci imentally, the 
tliouglit may at times evoke the lesponsc even moie effectively 
tlian tlie external stimulus. 

We may now define tlie mcantn<t of a symbol, beaiing m mmd 
the fact that symbols aie both utteicd and hcaid. Fiom the 
})omt of view of the spcukei, a symbol’s moaning is the jisycho- 
physiological expeuenee of which the utteiance of the symbol 
is the conditional i espouse Fioiii the point of view of the hcaici , 
the symbol’s meaning is the conditional response of which the 
symbol is the stnimhis 'i'lie meaning of the symbol dog is thus 
the psycho-physiologicu! expeiiencc \shieli leads an individual 
to utter the woid dog, as well as the conditional lesiionse which 
thp sound or sight or thought of the woid dog evokes m the 
individual 

To say that a sign “has” ineanmg for an individual is thus 
simply a veibal shoit-cut foi the statement that the individual 
is conditioned to lespond to or with the sign A useful teim with 
winch to indicate this piocess is scmontic jvaition, used by 
Korzybski m Scuncc and Sanity The teiiii Hcinantw, deiived 
from scmantikos, “significant,” fiom scvunncin, “to signify,” 
“to mean,” was nitiiKluced ni lli cal’s jnonceniig Esmi dc Sr- 
viantiquc. A semantic leaction is the conditional lesponse of a 
human lieing to or with vcibal signs 

The semantic leactioiis of the normal adult aic luimeious and 
very complicated, enabling him to icait ajipi opi lately to a 
wide vaiiety of symbols and to lespond with a wide lange of 
speech patterns. To the naive iiiiiul the existence of a ceitain 
set of semantic leactions seems perfectly “iiatuial ” In Huckle- 
berry Finn, the Negro Jim could not undei stand why a French- 
niaii should not have the speech icspoiises usually observable 
in adults in Missouri duimg the mid-nineteenth century. 

21 See es]icLlall}’ tlie section “On Seinaiitle Relations,” pj) lO-.'U 
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“Is a Frenchman a man ?” he finally asked Uuck Finn. 
“Yes.” 

den! Dad blame it, why donn’ he talk like a man?”“ 
Actually, of course, the semantic leuctions of any individual 
aie made possible only by a long piior peiiod of training, nor- 
mally beginning in infancy. Jespeisen prefaces Hook II of his 
Lanyuayc, Its Natuic, Devdopiiii nt, and Oi ujin by lemarkiiig, 
“A Danish philosopliei has said ‘In his wliole life man achieves 
nothing so gieat aiul so wondeiful as what he achieved when he ' 
leal lit to talk ’ When Dai win was asked in which three yeiiis of 
his life a man leaint most, he said, ‘The liist tliiec’”'“ The 
leainmg piocess liy winch a cluld acipiiies tlie semantic re- 
sponses apjnoin late to Ins speech-coninunnty constitutes, ac- 
coiding to Hlooinfield, “doubtless the gieatest intellectual feat 
any one of us is evei ie([uned to peiloiin 

Not only aie the semantic leactions oi an adult the product 
of a long pel 10(1 of conditioning once established, then con- 
tinued CMstencc IS by no means inevitable, but dependent upon 
the maintenance of a high degiee of elliciciicy in the neivous 
system. Piobably most speakeis have had the e\))eiiencc of 
laltoiing in then speech undei conditions of lutigue , and doubt- 
less most leadeis have found that aftei a long pei lod of conceii- 
tiatioii, tlie wolds befoie then eyes tend to become meaningless 
signs 

Our detailed knowledge of the conditions necessary for the 
existence of semantic leactions is limited, but it has been en- 
laiged by the clinica'. investigation of iiidiv idiials whose leac- 
tivity has been pathologically distiiibed 'J'lie expei iinents of 
Di Ilenrv Head with aiihasiacs, desciibed in his Aphasia and 
Kiudird Disoidi'is of Spccth, aie illuminating in this respect. 
Di Head’s studies aic of especial inteiest because a number of 
his jiatients wcic soldiers, in the pi line of life, who had suffered 
cerebral lesions fioin gunshot wounds. “Many of them,” he 
says, “were extremely intelligent, willing, and anxious to be 
examined thoioughly.” He thus had an opportunity to observe 

-3 End of Cliuptep XIV, The fdvinturee of llmkitberry Finn 

p 103 oy cit , p 29. 
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semantic reactions under excellent test conditions “Some as- 
pects of the disordered functions of speech lecover more rapidly 
than others, and the clinical manifestations assume more or less 
characteristic foinis. In the end the patient may lecover his 
poweis to such an extent that he no longer fads to carry out 
the rough and simple tests v/hich can be employed in clinical 
lescaich; or on the other hand some aptitude may lemain per- 
manently defective, ity this means we aie enabled to tiace the 
various stops by which the detective functions aie restored, 
wheieas in civilian piactice any change in the clinical manifesta- 
tions IS usually in an opposite diiection.”"'® 

A number of Dr Head’s conclusions conceining semantic 
icactions'“ aie of especial mteiest to the piesent study. IIis 
observations indicate cleaily, ioi one thing, that seinantic 
leactions, though i elated to, aie not identical with “thought ’’ 
Tins might seem to he cicai enough a pi ion, but it has often 
hecn denied, iiii()lic!tly oi expliticly, in discussions of language 
and hleiatuie “Speech is a high.ly disciiminative loiin of 
behaviuui capable of fine degiees of adjustment,” lie wiites, 
“it IS essentially an intellectual mechamsin But theie always 
leinam elements in thought which aie not associated with woids. 
Tlie more nearly a mental state uppioaclies puie feeling, the 
loss leadily can it be expressed m woids alone, apait fioni ges- 
ture and the tone of voice. Kven in the giavest cases of aphasia 
the jiiitient is evidently fully awaie ol his emotions and can 
manifest them clcaily in his conduct and gestures Under the 
influence of cinotion he may he able to say ‘yes’ and ‘no’ or utter 
phrases sucli as ‘Ob' deal me,’ ‘I know it,’ T can’t tell,’ although 
he is cntiiely unable to evoke these woids voluntaiily oi to 
command. . . Speech is a nioic complex ajititude ucquiied 

'duinig the life of the individual It can he distuibed without 
of necessity producing grave intellectual defects, except for 
the loss of those functions which demand foi their existence the 

op cit , Yol I, p l-Ki 

Though Dr Head docs not use the term toiiiaiUic reaction, he speaks of 
teinautio aphatui, and one of the imist illuminating of his LlassillLatiuns of 
speech disorders Is placed under this hiadmg 
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perfect use of language.’”® “Capacity to make use of language 
in a normal mannei i-cquires the perfect exercise of physiological 
activities in certain paits of the brain; when they are imper- 
fectly cairied out, fiom whatever cause, the acts of speaking, 
leading and wiiting become moie or less distuibcd. . . . Gross 
injury confined to one ceiebral hemispheie can disturb tlie 
])ower of speaking, leading and wiitiag witliout pioducing any 
geiieial loss of intellectual capacity. Kvidently tliere must exist 
a group ot functions nuhspeiisablc for language in its widest 
sense, but not equally essential for all intellectual perfoiiu- 
ancc.’”^ 

Fuithci, though a seiiiaiitic icaction is always in some way 
associated witli tlie total jisychologital expel leiice of the individ- 
ual at the tune of its occunence, it is not neccssaiily lelatcd 
to “thought” in any specialised sense This also should be clear 
fioni cveiyday obseivation. A plague of the writer is “the soit 
of thing that wiites itself . . the soit of thing,” Joseph Conrad 
said, “I wiitc twenty tunes a day and sjieiid half niy nights 
in taking out of iiiy w'oik “All substitute signs [symbols] 
may be tieated as language,” says Dr Head, “but some only 
function as expiessioiis of thought Tlieie aie ccitaiii acts of 
speech which have little oi nothing to do with thliikiag, and 
neither state a ])ioposition nor culminate in an action. These 
icmain unaffected m aphasia and kindled disoideis. They com- 
prise meaningless winds and jihiases [that is, w'ords not asso- 
ciated with a definite “thought”, in the tciniinology of the 
picsent study, they aie not without some meaning], emotional 
ejaculations, such as ‘Oil' deal me,’ together with oaths and 
other familiar exjiletives I once hud a patient undei my caie 
who could uttei ‘yes’ but not ‘no’, foi all foiiiis of negation or 
disapproval lie employed the woid ‘damn.’ ”” 

Tlie fact that many such semantic reactions icinain unaf- 
fected 111 aphasia Is explained by the moie general principle 

80 0 ^ cu , Vol I, |j HU fii op at f Vol. I, p 

G Jeun-Aubry, Joneph Conrad, Ltfe and Latlttm, Doubleday, Doruu, 1927, 
Vol I, p 280 

88 up Lit , Vol I, p 51fi 
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that, tiiough all semantic reactions are complex responses of 
the organism, not ail are on the same level of complexity. The 
meaning of one term may be a comparatively simple and low- 
grade response ; the meaning of another may be an extremely 
complex and high-level pattern of psycho-physiological activity. 
“There are two gioups of linguistic processes which tend to 
become increasingly automatic and can be initiated with com- 
paratively little conscious effort. The one consists of ejacula- 
tions and pluascs devoid of logical meaning, which serve to 
betray emotion or to foim the preiiininaiy to significant ver- 
balisation. Tlicse escape altogether in aphasia . . On the other 
hand, tliere uie many acts of speaking and understanding 
sjiokcn woids, which, although they have become by piactiee 
almost habitual, leinuin endowed w'lth significance [that is, have 
a lieli context of meaning]. lIowe\ci gieat tl'c facility ot dic- 
tum or of coiiipichcnsiou [,] these piocesses were developed out 
of foimal thinking and still serve to secuie that end . . . The 
hands of a skilUul pianist move autoinatically ovei the keys to 
cxpi css the harmonic de\ elopment of the music and he is scai cely 
conscious of the individual notes on the papei But his move- 
ments and sensations lue endowed witli intense icactne signifi- 
cance. So the educated and piacticcd speakei concentrates his 
attentiuii on the subject of his exposition and trusts to acquiied 
autoiuatisius foi its cxpiessioa. Kven when listening to otiicrs, 
we fix oui iiiiiul on the sense and laiely attend to the words in 
winch it IS embodied Such modes of behavioiu . suffer seveiely 
in the vaiious foiiiis of aphasia’”* Neaily all of Dr Head’s 
patients could w rite their own signatuies — a low -grade semantic 
1 espouse which had become nearly automatic; but many could 
not make the slightly iiioie diHicult i espouse of willing the 
address of the house in which they were then living. 

Another conclusion is that the natiiie of any particular 
semantic reaction, or any pait of a total semantic leaction, is 
conditional on what precedes and follows it As all speech signs 

uji> ril , Vol 1, pp 510-17 
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are presented in a certain time-order, tliis is a very important 
point. A major factor, Di Head writes, “which plays a part 
in purposive adaptation, even on the pliysiological level, is the 
influence exerted by past events on tlie leaction of tlie moment. 
The central nervous system does not function on the principle 
of an automatic maclnne, where a com thiust into one slot pio- 
duces chocolates, into another a box of matches or some other 
article What we obtain, when we tlnow a stimulus into some 
part of tlie central neivous sj'stem, depends to a great extent 
on what has happened before A ncuial lesponse of this order is 
a march of events and not a seiies of disconnected episodes; 
the past IS active m the present, and witlun it lies implicit the 
form of futuie icactions 

The last of Di Head’s obseivations to which I wish to call 
attention lieie is that the existence of semantic leactions depends 
upon what he tcims vigilance that is, a “state of high-grade 
physiological eflicieiuy “Speech,’’ he says, “is acquiicd dui- 
ing the lite-tiiiie of tlie individual, not as an isolated faculty, 
but as a sequence of psychical and physiological ])iocesscs It 
IS a mode of behaviour in which mind and body are inseparable. 
The one essential and obligatory condition is a slate of vigilance 
in the cerebral centie.s that participate in the act “Kveiyonc 
who has exaniined patients with aphasia systematically,” he says 
elsewhere, “must have been stiiick by the way in which they vary 
from time to time even duiing a single sitting This is particu- 
larly tiue of . cldoily individuals . , m them fatigue or loss 

of temper may obliterate all jiower of i espouse to an otlierwise 
easy test . , Such phenomena occiii ficqucntly in the daily life 
of normal ]jcrsons When we are tired or woriied, we aie liable 
to forget woids and names, to mahe unaccustomed mistakes in 
spelling, to interject some absurd jargon word into our conver- 
sation, or to forget the point of a story in the telling.”®* 

35 op Oil, Vol I, p +92 

38 op Oil, Vol I, Part IV, Chapter 1 is devoted to the explanation and 
illu'.tratlon of this valuable concept 

37 op ri< , Vol I, p 97 »8 op ett , Vol I, pp 29i-S, 
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In tile last few pages we have outlined a systematic answer 
to the question; How does a sign acquue meaning for an in- 
dividual? The answer is, briefly; A sign acquiies meaning for 
an individual because he is conditioned to respond to or with it. 
In other woids, the sign acquiies iiieaiiing because it becomes 
tlie key event ni a semantic icactioii. We liavc fuitlier seen that 
such a reaction is by no means a simple or neccssaiily stable 
process, its actual chaiacter depending ujion such variables as 
the reactions which picccde and follow it and the physiological 
vigilance of the individual. 

We are now in a position to answer more easily the second 
question : How docs a sign come to hav e meaning for the individ- 
uals in a spccch-eoimnunity ? lliicflv, a sign eoines to have 
meaning for a spccch-commuiiity because a miinbei of individ- 
uals arc- conditioned to icspond m similar wa3’s to the same sign 
Tlic production of the sign by one of the iiidis iduals hence 
becomes a stimulus for siimlai conditional lesponses by other 
individuals, and iiicaniiig is thus “conveyed ” When we say that 
new individuals, such as chdclieii oi forcigncis, “learn a lan- 
guage,” we aie .simply saying m ahbieviated foim that they aie 
conditioned to make similar lesponsi's to and witli the signs 
which are conventional m u speech-c-cmiinuiuty 

The aeipiisition of such lesjionses is not, of couise, an mstan- 
tnneous jirocess; nor, once acciuired, do the i espouses icinani 
pcimaneiitly unchanged As any adult who lias ti led to learn a 
foreign language is awnie, it takes time and cfFoit foi an in- 
dividual to acquue semantic icactums similai to those of the 
membeis of a speech-community Once a sign has come to liave 
meaning for a child, he finds only by ti lal and ei loi whctliei or 
not it has the same meaning foi otlieis. An incident winch Jes- 
])oisen relates is typical both of tlieei lois in comnninal meaning 
which a child makes in the conditioning pioccss and of the 
influence of one member of a spcech-j^i oup on tlie semantic 
reactions of others in the gioiip. “A little nephew- of mine asked 
to taste liis fatlier’s beer, and w'hcn refused made so much to-do 
that the fatlier said, ‘Come, let us have peace in tlie lioiise.’ Nc\t 
day, under the same circumstances the boy asked foi ‘peace m 
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the house,’ and tliis became the family name for beer.”*’ “The 
association of a word with its f socially accepted] meaning,” 
Jespersen goes on to say, “is accomplished for the child by a 
series of single incidents, and as many wouls uie understood 
only by the help of the situation, it is natuial that the exact 
foice of many ot tlieiii is not seized at once A boy of 4) [years] 
10 [months], heaiing that his fathei luul seen the King, in- 
quired, ‘Has he a head at both ends''’ — his conception of a king 
being derived fiom playing-caids.”*“ It is doubtful whether, 
stiictly speaking, any two niembeis of a speecli-gioup ever 
acquiie cxiiclly the same lesponses to any sign. Indeed, on 
theoietical gi minds this would be impossible, unless two individ- 
uals could have exactly the same psytho-})hysiological sti uctuie 
and exactly the same histoiy The individual psychological con- 
texts of mIucIi any given sign is a pait iiicsuniably always 
diffei 111 ceitaiii lespetts one fioiii aiiothei Nevei theless, most 
of the scniaiitie leaetioiis of dilleient membeis ot a speech- 
community hai'c a high degiee of similaiity Wo say that an 
individual “knows” a wind if his seiiinntic leactioii to it is suHi- 
cioiitly Hiiiiilai to that of otbcis m his sjieetli-eominuiuty to 
enable him to leact to the vsoid in piaetieal situations as otheis 
do, and to utter the wind in ap|)iopiialesituations so that otliers 
can lespond to it. 

The variations in semantic reactions to and with a particular 
sign aie letogiii/ed by philologists in the distinction conven- 
tionally made bet\ieen tlie iinhal and tlie maujinul meanings 
of a teini. The central ineaiiing of a term is the coniinon element 
in the lesponses it evokes in the majoiity of the speakeis who 
use it, the miugmal meanings aie the other conditional le- 
sponscs which the woid evokes If in tlie com se of tune a major- 
ity of the speakeis come to associate the sign with a paiticular 
maigmal meaning, this in tuin becomes central. For example, 
‘‘In the later Middle Ages, the German word Kopf, cognate 
with Fiiiglish cu p, had the central meaning ‘cup, bowl, pot,’ and 

iMuyutuje, Jtu Nutnre, Developinant, and Orij/in, Lundan, AUtn und Unvshi, 
{) 11b 

op cU , p 118 
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the marginal meaning ‘head’ ; there must have come a time when 
many speakers liad heard this word only m its marginal mean- 
ing, for in modern German Kopf means only ‘liead.’ 

It sliould bo clear from what has so far been said that the 
meanings of the signs in a given speech-community do not come 
fiom formal conNcntion oi conscious agieement, but fiom hubit 
Theie is no Rousseauean sotini contiact in language Kven 
when, in a highly developed civihyation, men do consciously 
agiee that a ceitain set of signs, such as tiie Moise code of 
telegraphcia, shall “have” specified meanings, the signs do not 
actually “acquiie” their meanings until individuals have been 
Londitioned to respond to and with them Simply subsei ibing 
to the Morse code docs not enable a man to understand a teleg- 
rapher’s signals Men do not leaiii I'lench or Persian or English 
by social agiecinent, nor, once learned, can they erase their 
semantic reactions by an Act of Congiess. 

The existence of tabu words is at the same time iliustiative 
of and explained by the fact that veibal symbols aie factors m 
conditional responses. In all languages theie exist wouls which 
speakers attempt to avoid in eeitain social situations “In some 
conimunities one avoids the names ol game animals, either 
duiing the hunt or moie geueially.”’* If the liumau expeneiice 
with which a word is psychologically associated is secret, shame- 
ful, or unpleasant, tiie word itself is avoided in general use. 
Thus m English many teiiiis which aie semantically associated 
with excietory functions, sex, or vcneieal disease aie under a 
tabu. One of the obstacles which public health woikeis have 
met IS the social ban against woids such as syphilis. If the sit- 
uation IS undesiiable but public lecognition ot it cannot lie 
avoided, substitute woids aie often used in the ultimately vam 
attempt to avoid the undesirable i espouse. Thus the fact of 
death, widely dreaded but inescapable, has to be recogni/ed 

niooDifleld, op ctl , |) 432 My (ilstiiiguislied fnriiiLr I'ollt Prutessur 

Hans Sperbrr, has discovered the frrneriil context lit winch tins eliunge tooh 
place Sec Ids Etnftihiung in die llediuluiiyaUhrr, Ilonii and Leipzig, 11123, and 
the English account of his findings in IMuouitleld, Liinyutiye, p]i ISD-ll 

nioomlleld, op cit , p 1S5 
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socially on many occasions; but in the endeavour to avoid 
evoking the experiences associated in the mind of the speaker 
witli death or dead, men constantly introduce circumlocutions 
to indicate the phenonicnon. If I should die becomes if anything 
should happen to me, he is dead becomes he is no longer with us, 
or has passed away, or has passed on, or gone to his rest, or 
gone away, oi gone to Ahrahani's bosom, oi gone the way of all 
flesh, or gone xetst, or bit the dust, or kickid the bucket, or 
crossed over. “So Ilosenciant/ and (iiiildcnstcrn go to it,'' 
Horatio mused 

If the icadei wishes to test the jninciple that veihal symbols 
aie stimuli foi conditional lespoiises, he may conduct a simple 
tliough socially duiigeious cxpeiiment. lad him choose the most 
conventional jieison he knows Het him select twenty oi thirty 
woids against the uttciaiice of which the subject has a strong 
tabu Let luiu then lepcat the woids fiiiuly in the healing of 
the subject, preferably in the presence ol other people, but 
without ai ranging the W'oids in the foini of a statcmoiit, so that 
the subject will not be offeied an “idea” oi “thought” but 
simply disconnected \eibal stimuli It the e\pei inientei docs 
not, aftei the fiist few woids have been utteicd, obscive in the 
subject pionounced physical reactions such as blushing, wiig- 
ghng, sqiiiiining, attempts to withdiaw, and distasteful move- 
ments of the bps, it will, ns Maik Twain said in aiiothei connec- 
tion, be singular. 


We may now summai izc the definition of language developed 
in this chajiter, a definition based, it should be emphasized, on 
the best scientific knowledge w'e now' have of the subject. Lan- 
guage is a pioccss wheieby the psycho-jihysiological activity 
of one pci son icsults, because of conditional responses, in the 
production in a certain time-oider of a series of symbols which 
in turn evoke in another person or in the same individual at a 
diffeieiit time*® psycho-physiological activity siinilar to, tliough 

This Is ndt an Idle qualifleutiim, though at first glance It may seem so, and 
It Is necessary for the rx|ilniiatlnn of certain literary processes In clvlllicd 
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not identical witli, the activity which resulted in the production 
of the sign-series. The three niajoi steps in tins process are (1) 
the activity of the person pioducing the signs, (2) the signs 
themselves as extra-organic physical octuiiences, such as aii- 
waves or marks on paper^ and (3) the activity of the peison 
receiving the signs. The piocess as heie defined is a slightly 
complex (involving more than one sign) and fully successful 
language transaction As is tiue of otliei complex piocesses, it 
may of course be unsuccessful in many ways and vaiying de- 
grees 

It Mill thus be seen that the inajoi jiait of the leality of 
language lies not in the cxteinal signs, which tlnoiigli the me- 
chanics of wilting may be isolated and indefinitely picseivcd, 
but in the expei lences of the human beings by whom the signs 
are produced and leccivcd With this iindei standing, we ap- 
pioach the study of the liighci tyjies of luigiiistic activity along 
the path bla/ed by that ])ioncer of modem language study, 
Herman Paul, who posited, "as an axiom of fundamental sig- 
nificance xchtch K'c must nevir lose from sight, that all ptiwlg 
psychical recipiocal opeiation comes to its fulfillment in the 
individual mind alone.’’** 

societies indlvidunisi frequiuUy wrd< for the side jnirpose of couiiminii (iting 
With tlunisclvcs at amitiur tilnc Kvory houstwifr N\ho luaktb out a marktl>list 
telling hersrlf wliiit to buy whin she pets to the store cxtinplines this fact 
Probably the writing of most wtll-uuifittl books of anv Itngtli has bttn niaih 
possible by the fact that the writer was able at one tune to make a hcrUs of 
symbols iiitcndtd for his eyes (done whicii he was able at anotlur tune to 
interpret One of the most important tools of higher imutal mtivity is the 
technique whlcli enables the psychological expt rienci of a pirson at one time 
to communicate with the experience of the s»ame person at a Uiltr time It iua\ 
to the unthinking bound frivolous to Miy that sane juople fnipuntl) uritc 
notes to tiuiiiselves Hut the jiublic sptMiktr who wlien Ik risis to spuik reali/is 
that he has left at home his cartfullj prepared outliiu, or the hcuntist who dis- 
iovers as lie settles to the task of d< scribing an experuiunl that iu lias lost the 
notes made during its progrtss, wdl rtuli/e that it luul not bt a frnolous 
matter. 

<< H. Paul, PriHCip/flU of tho Umtory of Isonffuntfo, translated from the 
second cd. by H A Strung, London, 1B8H, p xxxvll Italics tn original. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE TENDENCIES OF LANGUAGE 

I N the picccding clmptcrs wc have seen some of the general 
cliaractenstics of language and have thus made the first 
step m an analytic definition of liteiatuie(Ii) ; for, as htera- 
tuie IS a use of language, whatever is true of language in general 
will be true of it A general tiuth, so basic as to be axiomatic,’ 
about all uses of language is that they begin in the mind (or 
psycho-physiological oigaiiisiii) of one jieisoii and are com- 
pleted 111 the iiiind ot another (oi ot the same person at a later 
tune) , and that the publicly disci iiiiinable signs — such as spoken 
oi wiitten woids and pin uses — pla}' ineiely iiitei medial y lolcs. 

Tins seems olnious, and indeeil, to analysis it is. But the 
leader should be toieMained Though the acceptance of this 
piinciplc, wlmh we may call Ilcimaii Paul’s axiom, is necessaiy 
foi any sound thought conceinmg the uses of language, includ- 
ing litciatuie (ill any sense), iicveitheless, anyone who sei iously, 
attempts to use this axiom as an iiistiument ot thought will find 
himself involved in ceitain piactical ditticulties The existence 
of these difiicuUies heljis to account foi the fact that one of 
the basic axioms in our knowledge of linguistics is fieciuently 
ovei looked oi denied in the actual discussion of liteiatuie 
One difficulty is that many of oui inlieiitcd “common-sense” 
])ieconccptions about the iiatuie ol language aie contiadictcd 
bj’ Paul’s axiom One of the most common uses of language is to 
point at objects in the extei iial woi Id In the piocess of leal niiig 
to sjieak, men have .had to conccntiate on the lelationship 
lietwcen the extcinal signs and the cxtei nal objects Accord- 
ingly, the assumption that language consists of external signs 
whose meanings aie external objects is one of the most elemen- 
tal y and persistent of human beliefs 

This assumption is stiengtlieiieil, and the acceptance of a 
truer view impeded, by the fact that an understanding of the 
working of his oivn mind is one of the last insights which a 
Ininian being gains. As these common-sense preconceptions have 
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become implicit in the very fabric of the language with which 
we discuss the uses of language, a special cffoit is necessary if 
we are to guard against accepting erroneous beliefs implicit in 
our normal phrasing If, foi example, we say “The woid a 
has the meaning b,” we must be caietul not to assume that the 
w'ord a therefore actually “has” oi “possesses” tlie meaning 
h. A more accurate, if nioie awkwaid, stateiiieiit would be “Tlie 
word a has become involved in nianv minds as a ])ait of con- 
texts of meaning which include b.” 

A second difficulty arises from the fact tliat if we aic to use 
Paul’s axiom as an instiument of tliouglit we must [lenetiate 
behind certain of the useful woikiiig assumptions of students 
of language This point is of much impoitnr.ee and we should 
examine it with some care The difficulty comes into being be- 
cause, for valid scientific pui poses, students of linguistics often 
oversimplify wbat actually occuis in the piocess of speech 
They are justified in making siuh ovei simplifications as woiking 
assumptions for specific pui poses, but we aie not justified if w'e 
assume that their woikuig assumptions give a full, oi foi oiii 
purposes satisfactoiy, account of what actually happens 

Let us examine an instance of ovei simplification as it is used 
consciously by an excellent scientist, Professoi Lconaid Bloom- 
field ’ In the beginning of his discussion of “Meaning,” Pio- 
fessor Bloomfield says, “The meaning oi a linguistic foi m” is 
“the situation m which the speakei utteis it and the i espouse 
which it calls forth in the heaicr ” But thi-. act mate definition 
is a little too complicated to be a w'oiking assumption, foi it 
includes both the speakei ’s situation in utteiing the sign and 
the hearci’s response to it Hence, a simphfitation is intioduced 
In practice, though the speaker’s situation when utteiing signs 
.and the henrei’s icsponse to the signs me diffeieiit, they aie 
closely coordinated, thanks to the fact that one noimally leaiiis 
to speak and to hear a woid at the same time. Moieovei, “the 
speaker’s situation, as the earlier teim, will usually piesent a 

^ The following anuUsis U based on, and the quotations in tins and the next 
paragraph are taken from, tlu clmpter on **Meaning'* and statements on page 
78 of nioomneld's Language 
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simpler uspect than the hearer’s response ; therefore,” says Pro- 
fessor Bloomfield, “we usually discuss and define meanings in 
terms of a speaker’s stimulus ” But the simplification has not 
yet become simple enough to he easily usable Foi <‘the situations 
which piompt people to uttei speech, include every object and 
happening in tiieir univcise In oidei to give a scientifically 
accuiate definition ot meaning toi every foiin of language, we 
sliould liave to have a scientific knowledge of everything in tlie 
speakci’s woild. The actual extent of human knowledge is very 
small, coinpaicd to this” Fui thei moi e, e\en if we did hitve 
complete knowledge of eveiy external object and happening 
which could become pait of eveiy speaker’s mental umveisc, this 
would not be sufficient, for “a veiy impoitant pait of every 
situation is the state of the speakei’s liody This includes, of 
couisc, the predisposition of his neivous system, which results 
fiom all of Ills expeiienccs, linguistic and othei, up to this very 
moment — not to speak of heieditaiy and pie-nntal factois ” 
But this tiutli leaves the scientist facing a situation which, 
111 its full reality, is too complex for him to handle So for piac- 
tical scientific pui poses he makes the woiking assumption that 
the situation is simpler than it really is “The meanings of 
speech-foinis,” Piotessoi Bloomfield concludes, “could be scien- 
tifically defined only if all the hianelies of science, including, 
especially, psychology and physiology, weie close to pcifection. 
Until that time, phonology and, with it, all the semantic phases 
of language study, lests upon an assumption, the fundamental 
assumption of linguistics w'e must assume that in every speech- 
community some utterances aie alike in form and meaning” 
In othei w'oids, Piofcssoi Bloomfield says, “Since we have no 
way of defining most meanings and of demonstrating their 
constancy, w'c have to take the specific and stable character 
of language as a presupposition of linguistic study, just as we 
presuppose it in our everyday dealings with people. . . , Our 
fundamental assumption implies that each linguistic form has 
a constant and specific meaning.” 

We see therefore that a fact which the careful student of 
language recognizes is that the actual meaning of a speech- 
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form or sign includes both tlie real psycho-pliysiological situa- 
tions which prompt speakers to utter it and the actual responses 
which hearers make to it. But for specific scientific pui poses 
the scientist ovei simplifies this too complex leahty, niaking 
the working assumption that “each linguistic loim has a con- 
stant and specific meaning.” This jjaiticulai simplification is, 
of course, a legitimate step in the scieiitilic piotcss of language 
study, the goal of which we do not need to explain heie But 
we do need to recognize the fact that it is iiiipoitant to dis- 
tinguish carefully between what aitually happens iii a spei.ch- 
transaction and the wot king assumptions list f id to stiuhnts of 
linguistics, and we should attempt m oiii own study to tliaw 
our conclusions fioin linguistic leality instead ot the ovei - 
simplificutions of students woiking in anothei, li neighhoi ing, 
field. We should base our assumptions in literal y theoiy on 
the facts on whith the linguist bases his, and not, second-hand, 
on his simplifications. 

A thud difficulty which we lace when we tiy to think with 
Paul’s axiom aiisos fiom tlie lack ot a pulihcly disci miin- 
ablc psychological teimmology Accouhng to Paul’s axiom, a 
speech-tiansactum “comes to its tulfilhnent in the individual 
iiimd alone.” Theietoie, it we aie to iliscuss the most impoitaiit 
jiaits of what actually liappens in language, we must discuss 
mental events. 

But this Is extiemely difficult to do m any scientific oi schol- 
arly way — that is, cleaiiy and unambiguously Foi theie is a 
gieat deal that we do not know' conceining the way oui minds 
w’oik, and theic iiie iii geneial usage compaiatively few teiins 
which refei unequivocally to psychological piocesses. The teim 
mind itself, loi example, is nutoiiously ambiguous, So is soul, 
and, as opposed to mind, body. The refeiences oi teinis such as 
consciousness, subconsciousness, and unconsciuimuss aie un- 
fortunately not the same to all intelligent leadeis. I have been 
very fortunate indeed if I have been generally understood so 
far in the piesent volume when I have spoken of psyi ho- physio- 
logical processes, conditional responses, association, and even 
of mental events. 
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Facing this situation, some students of literature have re- 
sponded by attacking modern psychology. But the difficulty 
cannot be avoided by giowing aiigiy at tlic psychologist, tlie 
disease is not leiiioved by cuising the doctor, even if the doctor 
IS less than omniscient Nor can we avoid the difficulty by 
escaping to the past, for a satisfactory psychological termi- 
nology IS simply not pait of oui hciilagc. We are by no means 
better off if we icfiise to speak of conditional lesponses, but 
talk glibly of “mental faculties” Rctoieiice to the lomantic 
distinction between nnbon and it nda stand iiic/ will, even if 
sound, not be gencially undei stood, and I feai tliat the average 
intelligent icadei will not distingiiisli clcaily between fancy 
and unagination, c\cn if he iciiiembcis (’olciidgc, or Coleridge 
on the Imagination 

The denial of the impoitance of psychology in literary 
studies implies either ( 1 ) that hteiatiiie has no impoitaiit 
relation with wliat we call the minds of men; or ( 2 ) that the 
critic 111 question knows all one needs to know aliout psycliology. 
This last implies that he has his knowledge by a special levcla- 
tioii from tianscendcnt souices, or that he considers some 
psychological system adequate foi his needs, or that ho is not 
interested in the systematic jnoblenis of liteiary study. 

I do not wish to exaggeiate this difficulty oi to go to the 
false and foolish o\tieme of saying that we know nothing about 
what ha})pcns m oui minds and thciefoie caniiot talk intel- 
ligently about psychology. I ilo, howevci, wish to call attention 
to the fact tliat if ivo are to use in oui discussion of hteiatuic 
the basic know ledge of linguistic jnocesses which we have 
already gamed, wo must tacc the difficulty of refeirmg to psy- 
chological piocesses m such a way that our icfeieiiccs will be 
cleaily understood. 

Let us take an example which introduces a psychological 
term of much importance. In his volume on Language, an In- 
troduction to the Study of Speech, Professor Edward Sapir 
writes, “T/ic world of our experiences must be enormously 
simplified and geiieializcd before it is possible to make a sym- 
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bolic inventory of all our experiences of things and relations. 

. , . The elements of language, the symbols that ticket off 
experience, must tlierefore be associated with whole grotips, 
delimited classes, of experience ratlior than with the single 
experiences themselves. Only so is communication possible, for 
the single experience lodges tn an individual consciousness and 
is, strictly speaking, incommunicable 

Here Professor Sapir refeis to a fact of great importance, 
perhaps the basic fact of psychology namely, that each human 
life consists of a stream of single exjieiicnces which flow to- 
gether to make a larger expeiiential whole He refers to it 
skilfully, and I think the sentences quoted above will convey 
his meaning to most intelligent readeis of English But he is 
forced to use, in default of better, a teiin — or rathei, two 
terms — of ambiguous lefercnce experience and experiences. 
He speaks of “the single expcneuce" which “lodges m an in- 
dividual consciousness”; of “the woild of oui expeiiences”, 
and also of expeitence as differentiated from “the single ex- 
periences themselves ” The world of oui expo h nccs, he says, 
must be enormously simplified and geneiahzed before we can 
make a symbolic inventory of all oui particulai experiences 
of things and relations In the context tlie refeienccs of these 
terms arc, as I ha^e said, presumably cleai But many readers 
may nevertheless assume that the e.vpei tcnccs which he lefeis 
to when he says “the world of our experiences” aie the same 
as simplifications of and generalizations from paiticular ex- 
periences, and that when it is said “Mj' expci lence is that a is 
b” or “My experience is that this usually follow's that,'' the 
term experience refers to what Professor Sapir had m mind 
when he wrote of “the single expeiience” which “lodges in an 
individual consciousness.” Nor could Professor Sapir have 
avoided this potential ambiguity by using any other term 
with which I am famihar — and if he had avoided the use of 
any ambiguous term in this connection, he would at the same 
• Hsreourt, Brace, 1921, p 11 The it«Ucs are mine 
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time liave avoided stating an imjKJi tant truth about the nature 
of language. 

This case is typical. We cannot avoid psychological terminol- 
ogy unless we avoid the discussion of what happens in the human 
mind. To neglect this discussion is to neglect tlie study of all 
knowledge which deals with the behavior of men, if not, indeed, 
of all knowledge We may dieam of a day when psychological 
processes will all be cleaily understood, when there will be a 
sensitive and exact terminology to desci ibe tliese processes, and 
when this leiniinologj will be in general use But in the piesent 
state of oiganr/cd knowledge and the public understanding 
theieof, we must woik with inadequate linguistic tools Prob- 
ably the wisest couise we can take is simply to iccognize tlie 
existence of this situation, and, both as wiiteis and readeis, 
to use psychological teiiiis with a constant awaieness that they 
may easily be imsundei stood. Certainly the most ignoiant 
thing we can do is to assume that jisychological expeiiences 
do not occur because we are unable to desci ibe them exactly. 

As the lecognition of the existente of individual human ex- 
peiiences, as difleientiated tiom tlie teinis used to indicate 
classes which have been simplified and geneiahzed from these 
experiences, is of niipoitance in our discussion, but as the woid 
cxpci ’wncc (both smgulai and plural) is ambiguous, it may 
be helpful to intioduce heie the symbol E E is used to mean 
the full psycho-jihj'siological expeiiente of any individual at 
any paiticular time. The “puiticular time” may be long or 
slioit, depending upon the length ot continuance ot the given 
])sychologlcal state Though our experiences (E) are occasion- 
ally shaijily diaciete, as in cases of dual pei soiiahty, normally 
they flow one into anothei as parts of the total stieani of our 
existence An expeiience(E) may enduie foi an instant only, 
as when one has what we call a sudden “flash” of memory or 
of insight, or it may in cases of prolonged mental activity 
endure for days oi months, being as it were put aside at the 
end of one day and taken up on the morrow, including within 
itself many suboidinate moments of experience. Each human 
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being lives in a senes of payclto-physioiogical cxpcrieaces(£). 
Together tliey form the total reality of lus sentient life.* 

In what follows it is iinpoitant to tenieinher (1) that all 
mental events occur as total complex indivulua! experiencesfE) 
or as elements tlicrein; (2) that human psyclio-physiologlcal 
cxpcriencesfK) nie not open to diiect ohsei vation ; and (II) 
that they are not the name as gincrnhuitions fioin particular 
expertences{E) or the words which refer to these generaliza- 
tions — althougli the ])ioeos3es of generalizing and of utteiing 
signs always take place as jiarts of actual human exjieii- 
cncesfE). 


When one asks, “Wliat is hteiature(L) i'” he is on analysis 
asking, “What are the essential chaiaeteiistics which distin- 
guish the uses of language called literature fioin other uses of 
language?” An cleinentary consideration may he helpful liere 
There have hecn, aie, and jnesiiniahly will he an uncounted — 
n — nuinher of actual speech tiansactions. The jmihleiii which 
any study of the uses of language faces, theieloie, is the de- 
termination of the useful classifications which can he made 
of these uncounted s])eech tiansactions To tlie student of 
literary thcoiy, the paiticului question is, Aie theie any 
classifications of the actual n language tiansactions which 
will help us to understand the diflcience hetween the uses of 
language called literatuiefL) and other uses of language^ 

As we saw m Chaptei I, the teim liteiature has only leccntly 
been used in its model n (L) sense, am! it was suggested theic 
that certain compaintisely lecent tendeiuies, especially tlie 

8 It Is difficult to state this basic truth iitiuiist of tlie uiiibiguity uf 

psychologlcwl tennliiolo^V t»> wliuh 1 lia\o jusl rttirrul It I suul ‘constlous’’ 
life, “subconscious” would bt (ulcrcntlullv ivtludcd “htutimt ’ life iitru unaiis 
an Individuafs life as a human being with a higldy organized nervous systtin, 
including his brain, “mind,” *'spirit,” etc, living in a 'dmmun” t n\ Ironini at, 
distinguished from Ids mere cMstciice as an ubjeei in the ph>blcal world 'i'iie 
student is referred to the distinction niudc by Prutessor Kudka (following 
Tolman) between nndar and niokcular behavior, and tiit corresponding dis- 
tinction bi'tween the bthuvloriii and the geo^gruphiml envlroiiiiu ot ^)ee Kurt 
Kuffka, Principles of Uestalt /’nyc/iokyy, Ilarcourt, Brace, 1DJ5, pp 
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extraordinary niodein develo))iiicnt of scientific tliought and 
communication, ticlp to explain this fact. Literature (L) is a 
way of using language which, though long existent, has only 
recently been sliaiply distinguislied fium ceitain other uses. 
It may help us to undci stand the leason foi this discriiiunatiun 
if we note some of the tendencies m the development of lan- 
guage which, long existent, have lecently been sharply ac- 
centuated. 

One impoitant tendency fioin tlie more primitive* uses of 
language to the inoie civilized is the da reusing dependence of 
speech upon context of sitnutton. The anthiopological study 
of jicoples at a low’ level of development is leveahng in this 
connection, pioviding u stalling jioiiit fioin which we may plot 
the lelevant cuiwe of tendency As 1‘iofessor Bionislaw Mali- 
nowski has pointed out, llie study of sjieei li-behavior simply 
on the basis of a few wiitten ilocuments suiviving fiom dead 
languages, “toin out of any (ontext of situation,'" may be ex- 
tremely misleading We ate on salci giound when we examine 
the way a In mg language is actually used by a ])riinitive 
]ieople "h'oi language m its oiigms has been ineicly the free, 
spoken sum total of utteianecs such as we now find in a savage 
tongue All the foundations and fundamental charactei isties 
of hunian speech have leceived then shape and charactei in 
the stage of development piopei to I’itlmogi aphic study.’” 
“The meaning of a woid must be always gatheied, not from 
a jiassive contemplation of this woul, but lioiu an analysis of 
its functions with lefeience to a given ciiltiiie”“ 

^ PrMmtwe as litre ustil rt It rs to llu lovN<st known t)rilt rs of human sptith 
1 mention this hkdiiist to oiu taiiiilmr with hiigin'itit ti nnlnolo^y, the use of 
pnmUtve in tlic naiiu Putmtiiu (Jvmmnn niuy ht inisUading Primitive (icr- 
rnunic was not mcissariiy tin laiifc^ni^t of a ^^priinitivt" ptoph , it was siinpiy 
an early Geriiianio Inn^ua^i 

fl “The Problem of Mianinj? m Prlmltivt I an^uaj^es,” pubiislied as Supple- 
ment I to O^deri aiul Kithards, The Menmmi of Mennintj, Jlartoiirt, Hratt’i 
1016, pp d07-H Malinowski ^'ot s on t<* tiiiphubize thia point “To define Mean- 
ing, to ex]>lain the essmtial grummaticul and lexitnl clmracter of language on 
the material furnished by the dead laiiguagts, is nothing short of preposterous, 

. . Yet it would he liardlv un exaggeration to say tiiat 99 per cent of all 
linguistic work has been ins|)ired by the study of dc.ud languages or at best of 
written records torn cumplttely out of any context of situation” 
ibid , p 309 
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The study of the way 8})ecch is used by pnniitive peoples, 
such as the savages of Papuo-Mclanesia studied by Malinowski, 
indicates that for them the meaning of a linguistic utterance — 
which is, of course, spoken, as writing comes only at a com- 
paratively high level of civih/ation — depends to a very laige 
degiee on w'hat Malinowski calls its context of mtuation Sav- 
ages live as inenibeis of a close-knit gioup, “bound by recipiocal 
ties of inteiests and ambitions, of emotional appeal and le- 
sponse.”' All of their activity is conditioned by iigully con- 
ventional patterns. If savages aie fishing, tor evainplc, “the 
wliole group act in a conceited luannci, detci mined by old 
tribal tiadition and jieifcctly familiar to the actois tluough 
life-long exjiciience . All the language used duiing such a 
puisuit IS full of technical teims, shoit lefeiences to suiiound- 
mgs, lapid indications of cljaiige — all based on custoinaiy 
types of behaviour, well known to the pai ticipants fioui peisonal 
exjiciiencc Kaeh utteiance is essentially bouitd up witli the 
context of situation and with the ami of the puisuit, w'hether 
it be tlic shoit indications about the movements of the quaiiy, 
or refeiences to statements about the sui loiindings, or the 
expression of feeling and jiassion inexoiably bound u]i with 
bchavioui, oi woids of command, oi conelatioii of action The 
stiuctuie of all this linguistic iiiateiial is iiiexti icably mixed 
up with, and de|)endent upon, the couise of the activity in 
which the utteiaiices aie imbedded”® 

This dependence of speech upon context of situation is found 
in every biaiicli I'f piimitivc activity “The stud}' of any foini 
of speech used in connection with vital woik W'ould icveal the 
same giammatical and lexical jieculiaiitics the dependence 
of the meaniiig of each woid upon piactical cxpciicnce, and 
of the structuie of each utteiance upon tiie iiionientary situa- 
tion in which it is spoken. Thus the consideiation of linguistic 
uses associated with any piactical pursuit, lends us to the 
conclusion that such language in its primitive forms ought to 
be regarded and studied against the background of human ac- 
tivities and as a mode of human bchavioui in piactical matters. 

1 ibid., p. ail « p an 
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We have to realize that language originally, among primitive, 
non-civilized peoples, was never used as a meie minor of re- 
flected thought ” Nor do primitive uses of language in “non- 
practical” forms such as “songs, sayings, mytlis . . . ritual 
and magical formulae” constitute an exception. “When inci- 
dents aie told or discussed among a gioup of listeners,” for 
example, “there is, first, the situation of that moment made up 
of the respective social, intellectual and emotional attitudes, 
of those piescnt Within this situation, tlic naiiative cieatcs 
new bonds and sentiments by the emotional appeal of tlie 
voids . In evei y case, naiiative speech as found in primitive 
communities is pi iniai ily a mode of social action rathei than a 
mere reflection ot tliought 

In prmntne languages, tbeiefoie, siicecb is a method of 
acting in an iniinediatc situation in such a way that the actual 
iiieaniiig of the utteiaiico depends hugely upon the non- 
hnguistic factois in the context of situation Furthci, in the 
speech situation most of the non-linguistic elements of the 
speakci’s and the hcaiei’s peiccptual expci lences(K) are’ 
similar Even vitliout speetli, the inenibcis of the primitive 
group would be “shaiing,” as ve sav, the same experiences — 
pui suing closely siniilai ends in the same enviionment at 
the same time and siiay'cd by similar desires and feais and 
prejudices. 

In highly cnili/ed conimunities, on the other hand, speech 
IS frequently much less dependent u|)on any particular con- 
text of situation This is of course not tiue of all speech in 
civilized life, or even of most speech As Piofessor de Ijiiguna 
points out, the language of childien, foi instance, is highly 
dependent upon situational context. “Just because the terms 
of the child's language are in themselves .so indefinite, it is 
left fo the patticular setting and context to determine the 
specific meaning for each occasion. In order to understand 
what the baby is saying, you must see what the baby is doing.’”® 

0 ibid , pp 312-13 

1“ G A de laguna, Speech, Its Function and Development, Yale Unir. 
Press, 1827, p 91 
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But as a people become more highly civih/,eds they develop 
many ways of using language whieli are incicusingly fiee of 
context of situation. The first great step in this direction 
comes when writing, witli its concomitant, leading, is developed. 
By writing, an individual may make in one context of situation 
signs to which anothei individual may ies})ond m another 
situation. Often tlio writer and leader have little in common 
beyond the language mediuiii C’onsidci the liigli school gitl 
rending Caesai's l)c Jicllo GaUicnm oi the high scliool boy 
reading Slmkcsjieaie’s Julius Citfsai The iiitioduetion of 
piintiiig has led to a use of specth aliieh is still less dependent 
upon context of situation, making it possible for one jiersoii 
to make signs wliicli may be dccipheicd by iiiilhons of othcis, 
pel haps each one of islioin lesponds to the signs in a tune, 
jilace, and genoial context of situation diffeient in impoitant 
respects, not only fioiii the wiitei’s, but fioin eacli of the other 
rcadcis’ In icccnt yeais the use of the telephone, phonogiaph, 
and radio, >\hicli cnalile a speakei in one context of situation 
to communicate with heaieis in othei contexts, not only thiougli 
the device of tianslatiiig sounds into niaiks on papei, but also 
tliiough the actual icduplication of the an waves pioduccd 
by the speakei ’s voice, has gieatly acceleiated the tendency 
to divoice speech fioni its dependence upon situational context. 

This deci easing dependence ot s]>eech upon context of 
situation IS not without its penalties The Imidcns it lays upon 
both the speaker and the wider aie cxtiemoly coni[)le\ and 
diflicult. On the piuiutive level, most of the total coinmuiiica- 
tioii m which language is invoiced is made without the use 
of speech The heaici’s nnmcdiate awaiciiess of the gcneial 
, situation which includes the speakei and his peiieption of the 
speakei ’s lioa-hnguistic actuity leave compai atively little to 
be done by woids. The speech, moieovcr, comes fi aught with 
all the meaning of the alieady peiceived situation. The woids 
themselves provide simply the last link in the chain of com- 
umnication. But in nioie displaced civilized speech, the burden 
• of communication rests to a far gi cater degiec upon the lin- 
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guistic symbols Ibcmsclves. What tlie wouls do not communicate 
is not communicated. 

Moreover, the leader does not live in a vacuum. He reads, 
ns the writer wiitcs, m a ceitam context, so tliat the writer not 
only cannot rely on tlie leadei’s having a context of situation 
closely smiilai to his own, but must cumiiiiinicate to readers 
whose situations while leading will dill'er fiom his situation 
while writing in veiy iinpoitant ways (time, place, degree of 
vigilance, emotional attitude towaid the subject, jncceding 
experiences, and so on). If tlie contexts aie veiy dissimilar, 
actual coinmunication can take place only with gieiit difliculty, 
if at all “Even wiitten language, oi tlie jiiinted language of 
a book,” says riotessor do laiguna, “ . is not so wholly 

fico fiom all context as we aie sonietnnes inclined to assume. 
The most iinpeisonal and abstiact of disijuisitioiis is wiittcn 
with a whole backgiouiid of une\|>iessed ‘lepieseiitations’ (to 
use the iieo-positivist teini), and in a situation of picsump- 
tioiis. If this piesumed backgioimd is not shaied by the leader, 
wliat IS wiitten must leiiiain lelatively unintelligible to him. 
Tins IS the piiiicipul ditHculty of uiteipieting the liteiatuie of 
antiquity. The woild of tlie wiitei must be laboriously lecieated 
and lealizcd by the leadei befoio the lull significance of what 
was wiitten in an eailier epoch can be ujipieciated 

Whatevci the conseiiuences, some of which we shall exainiiie 
inoie caieiully later, one veiy inqioitant tendency in the 
civib/ed uses of language has been the develojnnent of many 
linguistic activities which aie as fai as possible independent 
of non-lingiustic contexts of situation Tins tendency, long 
piesent, has been aeceleiated by the invention of punting 


Anothei veiy miportant tendency has been toward the in- 
ci easing abstractness and geneiality of language. This may 
be considered fiom two points of view, foi it involves both the 
foiins of language themselves and the meanings which these 
forms aie used to convey. 


Op cit , p 109 
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The disciisbion of abstiact and genei’alized speech has fre- 
quently been confused because of a inisundeistiinduig of the 
natuie of linguistic concreteness Here again the fallacy of 
reification reais its ubiquitous head. The fallacy here is quite 
literally that of “Misplaced Concreteness.” As we have seen, 
it is often wiongly assumed that the nieaiiiiig oi a word is an 
external event or thing, as a consequence, it is otten wiongly 
assumed that a peifectly coneiete w'oid is, or if it existed would 
be, the name of a peifectly conciete object. This widespiead 
assumption is uiitrue both to (1) linguistic tlieoiy (Paul’s 
axiom) and (2) linguistic histoiy, and leads subtly to many 
semantic fallacies. 

(1) It is untiue to linguistic theoiy because, it an abstiact 
teiin is the sign of an abstiaction fiom an individual expeii- 
ence(E) or a gioup of individual expeiienees(E), a non- 
abstract or a concicte teim would be the sign ot that from 
which the abstraction was diawn, the iion-abstiact individual 
expeiience(K) oi tlie noii-abstiact individual expeiiences(E) 
in the gioup of expeiieiices(E) The opposite ol an abstiact 
tcim would tlieicfoie be, not the name of a sjiccific oi “coneiete” 
object, but the sign of a total oi coneiete cxpci icncc{E) . Tlie 
eiioi aiises because of the assumption that the abstraction is 
fioiii objects, instead of fioiii experiencis^E) (On the con- 
trary, what we call “objects” uie psychologically abstiaction.s 
from experiences (E) .) 

(2) Tills assumption is untiuo to hiiguistic histoiy Bpeech 
has become increasingly abstiact; but, looking baekwaid, the 
cuive of linguistic tendency is seen to approach, not wouls 
indicating “objects,” or distinct and sepaiate things, but 
instead woids indicating total cxpeiieiices(E). 

The tendency towaid abstiaction and geneiali/ation is so 
prevalent that theie aic few if any perfectly conciete tcinis: 
theie are instead terms which hax'c moved in varying degiees 
from perfect concreteness at the one extieme towaid peifect 
abstractness and generality at the other The terms conciete, 
abstract, and genet al are comparative when applied to woids 
( A perfectly “concrete” sign, one which was in no degree ab- 
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stract or general, would symbolize one particular human ex- 
perience(E). So far as such terms exist, “ they are limited to 
veiy small speech gioups, consisting only of individuals who 
have “shaied” the oiiginal expeiience(E) ; and, though mo- 
inentaiily poweiful, tliey aie evanescent, for when they are 
repeated their fiist meaning heconics mixed with elements fioiii 
the latei expei lenccs(E) m which they aie piesent, so that 
they lose something of their oi iginal integi ity. For example, 
the present writei once shaied with anothei peison the experi- 
ence of witnessing an unusually hcautiful dawn in the moun- 
tains of New Mexico 'Die expeiicnce was one of those larc 
moinents of awaiciicss wlieii the woild pauses in beauty, and 
it made such an mipiession that without any conscious intention 
on our pait the pliiase that ntniisc tn Ni‘w Mexico came to 
mean tliat exjiei iciice(E) For some months afteiwaids, the 
mere pliiase that ‘iiniri&e in Ne 70 Mexico e\oked m both of us 
the flesh menioi y of the same complete expei icnco(E) It 
became thus n very neaily concrete term in our piivatc lan- 
guage (On reading this paiagrapli a number of months after 
it was wiitten in fiist diaft, I discovei that much of tlie mean- 
ing of the pliiase has been lost ) 

The extiaoiduiai y powci of “scciet” words, as used, for 
examiilc. by childicn m llieir piivate languages, by savages in 
their men’s houses, and by civili/.ed men in fiatcrnal grou])s, 
IS ])aitly accounted for by their high degiee of concicteness. 
Seciet woids are associated with — hence mean — only a very 
lew complete and highly emotional expciicnces(E), and their 
utteiance, meaningless to all but the initiated, is capable of 
arousing a lesponie veiy close to the oiigiiial cxpeiiential 
whole in which tlie meaning of each tcim was first involved. 
The ])ower of such words is explained also by the fact that 

12 In the utmost stratness, no entirely concrete tirm which cun be under- 
stood by more than one person cun exist, for no two people cun have exactly 
the same human experience(£) liut people cun uiid do huve closely similar ex- 
periences, und some terms in uetuut speech huve such u low degree of abstrac- 
tion and generalization that for the purposes of tlie present discussion we may 
speak of them us being, ut least very nearly, concrete I am here, of course, 
talking about actual, not dictionary, meonings 
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they are usually reinforced by a context of situation closely 
similar to that in which they took on their oiigiuai meaning. 
The desire of very religious people to avoid hearing sacred 
words uttered in profane situations is linguistically sound, for 
as sacred words become associatcil with non-sacicd situations, 
tlieir actual meanings become less sacied 

But tliougli sucli “concicte” tcims aic sometimes powerful, 
their meanings aie evanescent, and of veiy limited usefulness. 
The meanings of most teims aie not single and total oi “con- 
cicte” cxpei icnccs(K), but rather abstiactions fiom many 
actual exj)oricnccs(K) and geneializations of these abstiac- 
tions. A teiiii is abstiact when it moans, not a full experi- 
encc(E), but an element in that expciicnce Thus the woid 
tree in its cential meaning does not icfei to any one total cx- 
pcrienco(E) in which the jieiccption of what we call a tne is 
included, but only to tlint ch'iiuiit of any actual e\peiicnce(K) 
which IS the pcrccjitioa of the tieo The actual expel icnce(E) 
inchtdes one’s peiccption ot the tiee with, jieihaps, the pci- 
ception of other “objects,” and with, ])eilia])s, paiticular 
thoughts’ and the tice set in a particulai psychological context 
which we attempt to desciibe with woids suih as pleasant, 
iniph’dsant, eagci , angt y, disdainful, cm tons, hungry, or 
cold. Wo abstiact the tice fiom the cxpciienccfE) 

A term is generalized wlien its meaning is, not simply an 
abstraction fiom one expeiieiue(E), but common elements in 
the abstractions fiom many expel lenccs(E) Thus Ttec in its 
central meaning does not lefei simjily to that jiait of a pai- 
ticular tice which I actually see as part i’ll my expei lencc(E) 
when I look, at tins moment ot wiiting, out of the window, it 
means rather the common element m a jiieat numbci of c\- 
pcricnces(E) which have included jierceptions of what I now 
call tree, ’Hus notion of tiee has been absli acted fiom any 
actual human e\pcricncc(E) which involves a tice, and it has 
been generalized fiom many such abstiactions The geneial- 
ized tree is now so fai fiom any of the peiccptual expei i- 
ences(E) which Jed to its creation that no one can exjieiience 
it save ns a symbol of thought. The paiticular oak tree I see 
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from niy window now, its leaves still green, is not tree ; it simply 
has certain characteristics which lead me to think of it as part 
of the general thought-group to which we apply the term tree. 
As Jespersen says in The Philosophy of Gmmviar, “The world 
is in a constant flux mound us and in us, but in older to grapple 
with the floating reality we cieate in our tliought, or at any 
rate in our language, certain iiioie oi less fixed points, certain 
aveiages. Ileahty iievci piescnts us with an aveiage object, 
but language docs, for instead of denoting one actually given 
thing a woid like apple lejiicsents tlie aveiage of a gicat 
many objects that ha\c soiiicthing, but of couise not cveiy- 
thing, in coniiuon ' 

Theie aic of couise many degiees of absti action and gen- 
eralization Thus ceitain coninion elcinents in oui pcicejitioiis 
of tiees, glass, watci, and other paits of our cnviioiiinciit, we 
icfci to as gicen Green is not a concicte teiin — it has been 
absti acted and geneialized a long way fioiii any actual luiiiian 
expel !cnce(l‘i) — but it is less absti act than sonic other tciiiis. 
Foi example, coloi is nioie absti act and gcneial than green 
With the teiin caloi we icfcr to the coinnion elcinents m gicen, 
blue, yellow, led, and so on Quality is still iiioie absti act, re- 
feu irig to the coiiiiiion cloinents alisti acted fioni geneialized 
tci ms sucli as eolor, sound, and taste 

Tile aveiage luiiiian adult often takes tiie use of such absti act 
geneialized syiiiliols toi gi anted But the ability to use symbols 
of a high level of absti actness and gcnciahty is the pioduct 
only ot a long cultiiial heiitage in the civilization and of a 
liigli degice of tiaining and health in the individual The teiiiis 
of ])iiiiutivc language indicate tliat it lias taken a vciy long 
time foi human beings to Icmn to disci iniiniitc pulilicly and in- 
dicate symbolically abstiactions fiom coninion cxpciicnccs(E) 
which will seem simple and “conciete” to the civilized reader. 
“Thus in the old Huion-Iioquois language eschoiron means 
‘I-havc-been-to-the-watei ,’ setsanha ‘Go-to-the-water,’ ondequo- 
ha Tlieie-is-water-in-the-bucket,’ daustantewacharet ‘There- 
in o/i ctl , pp 
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ig-water-in-the-pot.’ In this case there is said to have been a 
common word for ‘water,’ awen. . . In many cases tiie difficulty 
of isolating the common meaning, and fixing it by a common 
term, has proved too much altogether for primitive language. 
You can express twenty different kinds of cutting, but you 
simply cannot say ‘cut’ at all. No wonder that a huge vocabu- 
lary IS found neccssaiy, when, as in Zulu, ‘my father,’ ‘thy 
father,’ ‘his-or-her-fathei,’ aie sepaiatc polysyllables without 
any element in common.”'* 

The more abstract types of words, such as piepositions — - 
which aie woids icferiing to lelations between other geneialized 
abstnu turns — aiq inoie difficult for individuals to learn than 
teinis which arc neaiei tlie concrete “Piepositions,” Jcspeisen 
])uints out, “aie of very late giowth in a child’s language 
Nor docs the child easily learn to undei stand the nieainngs of 
jircjiositions which he has Icaincd to pronounce by imitating 
his ciders “Stem makes tlie inttiesting leiiiaik that when 
the tendency to use piepositions fiist ajipcais, it glows far 
more rapidly than the powoi to disci iinmatc one jiicposition 
from another.”'* 

A very interesting clinical illustration of various levels of 
linguistic abstraction is related by Di Henry Head in his 
study of Aphasia. Captain C , “an able young staff officer at- 
tached to the Indian Ainiy,” leceivei! in l-'chuiaiy 1918, a 
hrain injuiy which affected seiiously liis ability to use speech 
He w'as ndniittcd to the Einpiie Hospital in Seiitcnibei 1918 
Dr. Head discovered that he was able to pronounce many woids 
accuiately, but that he had gieat difficulty in using highly 
abstract and generalized terms, even when he could disci iniinate 
])i ivately the elements of expci lences(E) to which they icfei icd 
“This seemed to be due,” Di Head concludes, “to difficulty in 
finding the adequate symbol rather than to lack of purely 
verbal aptitude. Foi,” though Capt. C. was unable to use 

'<11. R. Marett, Anthropology, No 37, Home University Library, Henry 
Holt, p 141 

Language, lit Nature, Development, and Origtn London, Allen and 
Unwin, IS34, p. 137 

'• op, cU , p 138. 
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abstiact teinis foi ailois, such as black, blue, aiul red, “he was 
able to give long and leasounblc explanations of his inability 
to discover the right names; for instance, in order to show 
that he lecogiu/ed black, lie said, ‘I lemembei that now, be- 
cause people who aie dead . . . the othei people who are not 
dead, they usually have this colour ’ Finally Captain C. 
ileveloped a piivate ternnnologv, using loi color-references 
syiiihols of a loNser degiee of ahstiaction and generaliuation 
than black, led, and blue — using, tliat is, teiins nearer to the 
actual expel iences(Fi) in isluch ho had hecoine awaie of what 
in abstract teims ne call the colon, Thus he recognized the 
ledness of un oh ject, hut “w hen lie could not reineniher the name 
for led, he saul, ‘It’s what the htafl the same color I had 
heie,’ pointing to the lapel ot liis coat. 

“After a senes of ohsei vatioiis, in which by the use of such 
dcsciiptive expiessions he showed that he lecogmzcd the 
vaiious colouis,’’ Di Head lepoits, “I earned out the expeii- 
meiit in unothei way to testdiis ajipiei lation of the nominal 
value of these jihiases The colouis weie laid on the table as 
usual I then said, ‘the dead,’ and he chose black; ‘What the 
Start w'cai,’ led , ‘What is on youi ai m,* blue and so on thiough- 
out the entile gamut His dirticulty lay in lecogni/ing the 
meanings of the woids black, led, blue, etc , although he could 
choose each coloui coiicctly if the older was given in some 
appiojniate desciiptivc phiase”'" — that is, m a phiase on a 
lower level of ahstiaction and genci alization than oui con- 
ventional coloi -terms, somewhat neaiei his actual concietc 
e.xpei lences(E) 

'I'he modem tendency tow'aid an iiitieasingly ahstiact and 
geneialized use of language may he seen in the development 
of increasingly analytic linguistic foims in highly civilized 
speech as opposed to the moie liiglilv “synthetic’’ foims of 
primitive language.” The terms synthetic and analytic arc 

” From Aphaiia and Kindred Duordert of Spenli, Vol I, p ISO. Ilv permls- 
ylon of The MaLmillan Comimiiy, publlslicis 

>> op cit , Vol I, p ISl The Itullcnatloii of Olatk, red, anil blue la mine 
To the speiliil student of lintrulstiis lit me Bay that the tendency 1 am here 
dis(.us-.mg is, os the loiitcst should make clear, from primitive speech to modern 
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used here only because they aic cunventiunul in linguistic 
discussion. The teim synthetic is nnslcading. A “synthetic” 
linguistic form is one which expresses in one symbol a number 
of ^ohai we ate 7iow able to analyze ns diifeient elements of 
expel ience8(E) ; an “analytic” foiin is one winch expiesses an 
anulyred element The teims aic eompuiative 'I'lius the Huion- 
Iroijuois woid daiistunte^mchai et, meaning “Tbeie-is-water-in- 
tlie'jiot” is “synthetic” by coinpaiison with the iiioie analytic 
English terms watci, is, in, and pot The teim synthetic is un- 
foitunate because it suggests that the ideas oi icntei, is, in, and 
pot had been “synthesized” oi put togetliei to toim daustante- 
wachaiet\ and that, theiefoie, pimutive peoples started with 
highly abstiact conce])ts which they toi some leason oi other 
“synthesized” into synthetic foinis On the contiaiy, these 
elements had nevoi been analyzed fioin tlie oiigmal experi- 
enccs(E), and the foiiii is unanaly/ed, lathei than “synthetic ” 
Holographic is a more accuiate teim 

Jcspcisen has loimulated the law ot linguistic development 
as follows “THE EVOLUTION OF LANOUAOE SHOWS 
A rUOrfllESSlVE tendency from INSEPAKAHLh: 
lUKEGULAH CONOLOMERA'riONS TO FREELY AND 
llECiUI.ARLY COMRINARi.E SIlOR'l’ ELEMENTS ” “ 

'I’lic capitalization is his, and d we do not assume that theie- 
foic the evolution has been in a consistently stiaight line, is 
neccssaiily “good,” and is complete oi will me\itably continue, 
we may welcome his emphasis “The moie aihanced language 
is,” ho goes on to say, “the u'oie deceloped is the powei of 
cxjiiessing abstiact oi geiieial ideas. Eveiywlieie language has 
fiist attained to expiessions for the conciete and special. In 
accounts of the languages of baibaious laces we constantly 
come acioss such phi uses as these ‘The aboiigiiics of Tasmania 
hal no woicls lepiesentmg abstiact ideas [stiiclly speaking, 
ideas on a high level of abstraction] ; for each vaiiety of gum- 

civiliird speech in geiierul, niutlieinatlcnl uiid scientitic teriiiinulu)i;y iiiLluded 
I am nut cunsidering tlie questiun u( analytic sersus syntiietic tindencies in any 
particular language, ur saying that there is u general tendency tuwurd analysis 
in every language 
op. cit , p WS 
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tree and wattle tice, etc., they had a name; but they liad no 
equivalent for the exprobsiion “a tree”; neither could they 
express abstiact qualities, such as “haul, soft, warm, cold, 
long, shoit, lound” oi ‘The Mohicans liave woids for cutting 
various objects but none to convey cutting simpl)'. The Zulus 
have no woid for “cow,” but woids foi “icd cow,” “wliite cow,” 
etc . In Hakaiii (('cntial Hia/il) ‘each paiiot has its 
sjjecial name, and the general idea “pai lot” is totally unknow'ii,' 
as well as the general idea “palm” But they know piccisely 
tlie qualities of cacli subsjiecies of jiaiiot and palm. . . ‘The 
I/ithuanians, like many piimitivc tubes, have many special, 
but no common names foi vaiioiu colois. one woid foi giay 
in speaking about wool and geese, one about hoises, one about 
cattle, one about the hair of men and some animals, and in the 
same way for otliei colois ’ ‘Many languages have no word 
foi “brothel”, otbeis have diifeient woids accoiding to whose 
(poison and luunbei ) father or bi other it is . . . and the same 
applies in many languages to names foi vaiious paits of the, 
body ’ 

The tendency tow aid analytic foi ms in civihi^ed languages 
may be easily seen in the development of woids indicating 
number, as much ol this development has taken place in historic 
times and the tiaces ot eailiei, mine “synthetic” foi ms aic still 
clcaily disceiniblc '^J’lie idea of number is, ui couise, on a high 
level ot absti action and genciah/ation Aftei numerical sym- 
bols have been developed, an individual may, if be has the 
pioper tiaining and ability, think with them But save in this 
sense, one never expeiicnces numbei One’s actual e.xperi- 
ences(K) aie of toui -tiees-iii-a-cei tain-psycliological-contc\t, 
oi five-hoi ses-ni-anotliei -{isvcbological-coiitext Mine [nimitive 
speech forms, neaier to the actuality of conciete expeii- 
enccs(E), will hence often include the number in a “syn- 
thetic” form. “In some Amerindian languages theie are distinct 
senes of numerals for various classes of objects; thus in 
Kwakiatl and Tsimoshian (Sapir, Language and Envii onment, 

-I ibid , pp 429-30 
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p, 239) ; similarly the Melanesians have special words to denote 
a definite number of certain objects, e g. a buku niu ‘two 
coconuts,’ a bum ‘ten coconuts,’ a koro ‘a hundred coconuts,’ 
a lelavo ‘a thousand coconuts,’ a uduudu ‘ten canoes,’ a bola 
‘ten fishes,’ etc.’”’ 

An interesting diustration of tiie diffeience between tcinis 
of a lower and of a higlicr degiee of abstiaction is seen in tlie 
French counting-terminology. It is now nonrial in civili/cd 
societies to use tciins for number bused on the decimal system, 
and the Ficncliinan customarily uses tins .system, counting 

0 9, 10 19,‘20 ... 29,. ..70 . 70, 80 80, 

90 ... . 99, 100 .... 100, etc. But in the conveiitioiinl French 
veibal, as dift'cientiated from figural, tei niinology, the senes, 
after going leguluily fiom 60 to 69 ( noi.vnnte to soixantc-ncuf ) 
falteis, and 70 becomes, not scpfnnfc, hntsoi.cantC'dix (60 + 10), 
and so on to soixante-dlv-nciif (60+19), where this system too 
falteis, and the next teim in the number series becomes neither 
solvantcvingt (60+20) nor huitantc (80), but quatrc-vingi 
(4X20). and so on to quntic-vt»gt-d>x-iu'uf ([4X20] +19). 
This teiminology is of couisc simply a vestige of a less abstract 
numerology. The educated Fienehinan says quati e-vingt-dix- 
ncuf ([4X20] +19) but in his authmctieal calculations he 
uses symbols on a h-gher lc\cl of abstiaction, dealing not with 
(J^y.20)^10 but with .+9. 

Geiieial lecognitioii of this temleiicY tow aid a highci degiec 
of abstiactness and gciieiahty in many of the linguistic foiins 
of highly civilized speech has been retauled by two factois: 
an undue icvercnce for the so-called “classical” languages, anil 
• a iiiisuiidei standing of the notion of linguistic loots In general, 
the highly inflected linguistic foims of (fieek and Latin aio 
on a lowei level of abstraction than the foi ms of English and 
Chinese, just as the Roman numerals are on a lower level of 
abstraction than the Arabic numerals now in general use. 
Latin, for example, used the bound form amaveram for what 
English analyzes as I had loved, just as the early Roman 

32 Jespersen, op. cU,, p 430. 
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wrote MMMDCCCXLIX (1000+1000+1000+600+ 100-t- 
100+100 — 10+50 — 1+10) for wlmt the modern Roman ex- 
presses as 38^0 (3000+800+40+9). But as it was often as- 
sumed by students of language that the “classical” languages 
lepresented the summit of linguistic achievement, it was logi- 
cally concluded that the less abstiact forms lepiescnted a 
“higher” level of linguistic development than the more analytic. 
“The vast majority of linguistic theorists,” writes Professor 
Sapir, “themselves spoke languages of a ceitairi type, of wliich 
the most fully developed vaiieties were the I.atin and Greek 
that they had learned iii tlieu childhood. It was not ditticult for 
them to be peisuaded that these fumihai languages lepiesented 
tlie ‘highest’ development that speech had yet attained and 
that all othei types weie but steps on the way to theii beloved 
‘inflective’ type Whatever conformed to the pattern of Sanskrit 
and Greek and Latin and Geinian was accepted as expiessive 
of the ‘highest,' wliatever depaited fiom it was fiowned upon 
as a shoitcoming oi was at best an inteiesting aberration . . . 
A linguist that insists on talking about the liatin type of 
nioiphology as though it weie necessaiily the high water iiiaik 
of linguistic development is like tiie zoologist that sees m tlie 
oiganic w'oild a huge consjniacy to evolve the lace-hoise oi the 
Jersey cow.”"'* 

A misunderstanding of the iiatuie oi linguistic “roots” also 
led to the false assumption that in the eailier stages of lin- 
guistic development veibal signs weie on a higher level of 
abstiactioii than in the latei. Students of language have noted 
that ceitain w'oids wliicli expiess somewhat similar meanings 
have ccitain sounds in common Thus amo, amor, and ainicua 
have 0711 in common ; son oiv and sor i y have sorr in common ; and 
sit, sat, seat, and sit liave s t in comnion. These coinnioii 
elements are called the “loots.” The generalization that “loots” 
exist is a valuable tool of linguistic study; and it is based on 
sound observation But it docs not warrant the conclusion too 
easily drawn from the superficial study of a particular lan- 

-3 Oji cil , pp. 130-1 
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guage at one stage of its developnietit, that the “roots” repre- 
sent earlier abstinct single words to whicli endings or prefixes 
were later added. The term root (taken from Hebrew grammar) 
abets this fallacy, suggesting that the “loot” is the essential 
source from winch the woid lias giown Tlie fallacy is alio 
abetted by the condition undei which many leadeis first become 
awaie of the existence of “roots.” Schoolbooks licquently sejm- 
rate the “loot” liom the lest of the woiil by some typological 
device, such as am-o, ain-as, am-at, so that the leader gains the 
iiiqircssion that the ending has been added to the “loot ” He 
IS therefoie led to assume that at some eailier peiiod, men 
used highly abstiact simple teims, such as am for the geii- 
eiahzed idea of lo\e, fiom which latei less geneial, moie time-, 
space-, and tpiahty -bound woids wcie deiivcd As Bloomfield 
says, “Eaily students of language, a ho confused desciiption 
with the eidiiely diU'eient (and much haidei ) pioblem of ascei- 
taining histoiical oiigins, somehow got the notion that loots 
jiosscsscd mysteiious ciuahties, especially m tlie a ay of age 
Now and tlien one still heais the claim that the loots we set 
up must once upon a time have been spoken as independent 
woids The leadei need scaicely be told tliat tins is uttcily 
unjustified, the loots, like all bound foims, aie meiely units 
of paitial lescmblancc betweea woids Oui analysis guaiantees 
nothing about cailiei stages of the language winch we aie 
analyzing.”*’ Heie again we must take caie not to let the 
linguist’s useful geiiei ah/ations obsciue linguistic reality' 


The increasing abstractness and generality of linguistic 
foims has not, of course, come into being spontaneously This 
tendency has been present because men have needed moie 
adequate symbols to expiess moie highly abstract, geneialized, 
and publicly discnmiiiablc references. One of the most cleai ly 
defined chai acteristics in the change fioiii piimitive to civilized 
life has been the tendency toward incieasingly general and 
abstract mental activity. After who knows how many imllennia, 
34 Lanyuuyt, Henry HoUi 1931), p 2iU 
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men became aware tliat thib-group-of-five-birds-wliicli-were-on- 
the-beach-at-sunset and that-clump-of-fivc-trees-which-were-on- 
the-hill-at-noon bad in common fivf, and tliey found it surpris- 
ingly useful to think with five instead of with this-or-that-group- 
of -five-partu'ulai -things. Becoming awaie of many persistent 
lelationsliips between elements in their individual expeii- 
ences(E), they learned slowly aiul by degrees how to coinniuiii- 
cate at least pait ot then knowledge of these absti actions. The 
gradual giowth ot ideas ot and teinis for number and spatial 
lelationship piovules simply two instances of this tendency. 

In leccnt generations the late of development of abstiact 
ideas has been gieatly acceleiated The puisuit and coniniuiiica- 
tion ot scientific knowledge has become a doininant social 
activity, till we lightly legaid the jiresent as an age of science. 
Bioad geneializations diawn fiom elements m many human 
cxpeiicuccs(l''i) have been aualy/.ed fmthei and fuitUcr, until 
science in the twentieth centuiy is divided into dozens of sub- 
categoiies, each jnii suing its own pioblems of analysis and 
attempting to coininuiiicate the facts and ]ninci])les w’hicli it 
discovers w'lHi an abstiact teiimnology to a large degree in- 
vented for the jnnposc The technique ot diseoveung and com- 
municating such intoi Illation has itself been lefincd until one 
of the most inteiesting and useful of oui many gioups of geii- 
eialized absti actions diawn fioni otliei oiganized abstractions 
IS our knowledge ot scienlihc method. The development ot 
mathematics, at once the root and the flowei of sciciititic gen- 
eralization, lias lecently been so swift that, accoiding to Pio- 
fessor Wliitehead, “Duiingtlie nineteenth centuiy puie inatlie- 
matics made almost as much piogiess as during all the jiieceding 
ccntuiies from I’ythagoias onwards.”-'' 

As a icsult of these tendencies, the student of civilized com- 
munication must reckon with the following conditions: first, 
that many modern speech-transactions — including most of the 
uses of language called literature — aie cairied on without the 
support of non-hnguistic contexts of situation; and second, 

From A N VVliitelicuil, Scienre and the Modern World, 1931, j). 49 Ily 
permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers 
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that most, if uot all, of the conventional tei ms of language, when 
not narrowed hy context of situation, refer to — and in this 
sense “mean” — abstract generalizations. 


In addition, the student should bear in mind the following 
facts, which aic in some way involved ni these two conditions 

(1) The use of language which, at least on the level ot 
writing, is legaided as noinial in civili/ed coniinuiiities is the 
full-sentence statcinent The full-sentcnce statement uses lin- 
guistic symbols to indicate tlie lelationslnp between at least two 
genciali/.ed abstractions, often calietl a subject and a pietlicute. 
T'lius w'o say, in a simple instance, Fue hums, indicating, li 
the woids aie used witiiout a suppoitmg contest winch gives 
them anothei meaning, simply the lelationslnp e\isting between 
the abstiaclion fire, as an actoi oi subject, and tlie geneial 
activity of burning, in the piesent tense, winch is piedicated oi 
this subject In a moie com[)licated instance, we say, oi latliei 
Heitiand Uussell says, Plulosoplii/, from the euiiiest times, hus 
made gwati r claims, and acliuved fcxeei lesiilts, than any othei 
blanch of leai niiig,-^ thus indicating what Beitiaiul llusseli 
believes to be certain lelationshijis betw'een sucli absti actions as 
philosophy, making lUiitns, gi eater than, eaihest times, achiev- 
ing 11 suits, and biaiichis of learning Such pi edications con- 
stitute in I'niglisli and most civili/ed tongues wliat Bloomfield 
calls a “favoiite sentence-type T'hey aie noimally piefeiied 
to nnnoi sentence-types, winch Blooniiicld classifies as (oiii- 
pletive and e.vclamatot y tlie completive being used ineiely to 
supjilement some othci element in a context ot situation, such 
as a gestuie, the jn esence of an object, oi an eailiei sjieecli , and 
the exclamatory being an utteiance, such as an mteijcction, 
occasioned by a violent stimulus Messis Ogden and llic hauls 
call this favorite sentence-type of predication a statement. On 
the lower levels of foiuial education it is often called simply a 
full sentence. Theie aie two important points to be noted here. 

i«Our Knowledge of the External World, Norton, 1929, p 3 

op rif , Chapter 11 op , pp 17C-7 
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first, that tills full-scntcnce statement is now the favored sym- 
bolic pattern in civilized speech, especially m civilized wiitiiig, 
so that thei6 exists in the minds of most educated people wlint 
we may call an expectation of the sentenn, which results in a 
sense of fiustiation or bafllenient if the words they hear or sec 
are not ai langed in conventional sentcnce-jiatteins ; and second, 
that the noiinal tunction of a stateinent is not to convey luniiau 
expel lence(E), but ratliei to indicate the lelatioiislup held to 
exist between the terins (indicating objects or absti actions) 
involved in the piedication. 

(2) Conti aiy to what niiglit at fiist be supposed, abstract 
and geneialized linguistic foinis aic nioie useful than aie coii- 
cietc for making specific lefeiences Coiiciete teiiiis, in otlioi 
woids, aie less !iel|dul if we wish to be specific than aie alistiacl 
tciiiis This paiadox explains in biief the leason foi the high 
dcgice of abstiiution in the teiins of language If evciy woid 
wcic tuily iioii-ahstiact oi conci etc-— that is, w'eie the sign of a 
paiticulai human exjiei lence(K) — we would have hundieds of 
indlions of diffeieiit woids, and even if any human being had 
the time and eneigy to acijuiie semantic leaitions to so many 
signs, he would have no way of leainmg the meanings of most 
of them If evei y teim wcic “conciete” in the populai sense of 
lefeiiing to a jiai-ticulai object, we would be little better off' 
again there would be an uideai liable numbei of woids But when 
woids lefei to geiieialized absti actions, we can easily aiiange 
them so as to make specific icleienccs Thus if we had a diffeiciit 
woid for each of a hundied million jilates, we could in piacticc 
haidly lefer to any place But when we have a com])ai ativcly 
few woids which indicate geiiciab/ed absti actions involving the 
notion of space, we can with ease lefei to a hundied million 
jilaces ('onsidei tlie linguistic activity set in motion by the 
address on a letter On the outside of a properly staiujicd enve- 
lope I write Mvie XYZ, S, line dn Val-de-(iiacc, Pans, 
France Whether I mail the letter fi-oin Omaha, Mexico City, or 
Singapoie, a succession of postmen, most of whom know little 
it anything about Fiance, Pans, the budding numbei ed 8, Rue 
du Val-de-Grace, Mme. X.Y.Z , or the writer, are nevertheless 
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by means of a few abstract signs referred to France rather than 
other countries in the postal system, to Paris within France, to 
Val-de-Grace rather than othei streets in Pans, to 8 rather than 
7 or 9 on that street, and to Mine X Y.Z within the building 
at that number. They are thus enabled to deliver the letter to 
the one Imrnan being the wider has linguistically disci inunated 
from many hundreds of millions of others. Similarly, we can 
with a few highly abstract teims point specifically at a pai- 
ticular niomcrit in time, distinguishing it from millions of other 
such moments. We can say, for example, 8 37 a m. October 
10, 1037, Grccimuh Time. With a compaiativcly few abstiact 
and generalized symbols wo can disci iiniiiate linguistically a 
vast number of specific ]ioints Mithin oui space-time continuum 
In other wouls, the faithcr signs have been abstiacted and gen- 
eralized fiom actual human e\peiicnce(E), tlie nioie easily can 
we use tlieni to lefoi specifically to divisions of time and place 
The fact tliat wo cannot with similar case disci iniinate the 
nature of actual human oxpoiiencesfF.) need not at the moment 
concern us, though we must ictuin to it later 

(3) We liave seen tiiat many speech ti ansactions arc now 
carried on with little or no dependence on context of situation 
and with highly gcneiali/cd abstract symbols. But, nevcithcless, 
even in the most civilized communities, moat speech activities 
are vocal rather tlian wiitten and arc dc])cndcnt upon paiticular 
contexts of situation Moi cover, the gicat majoiity of people 
who use linguistic symbols aie not awaie that these are, taken 
alone, simply signs indicating gencrali/.ed abstractions, but 
think of tlieiii rather as the names of objects in the spcnkei’s 
cxperierice(E) — which, in liii c.ipciu nce(E), they usually aie 
As a result, many people who discuss language confuse that 
part of communication which is effected through or supported 
by non-verbal elements — such as the immediate picscnce of 
objects of which both speaker and hearer aic pciccptually 
aw'are, or the speaker’s gesture, or the tones of his voice, or the 
expression in his eyes — with the communication which is effected 
through the vcibal sign-series alone. Frequently, for exanqile, 
the words of a speech which as uttered in their actual context of 
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Hituution weie alive and significant, appear in the written rccoid 
as flat and even nieaninglcs', 

Furtlier, the naive speaker oi writer frequently has little 
notion of what the veibal synihols lie uses actually convey tp 
otheis. He appaiently views his winds not as a senes of stimuli 
foi the semantic leactions of othei people, but as the expression 
of the reality winch he liiinselt feels at tlie moment of utter- 
ance, and he appaiently assumes that tlie leality which he 
believes the woids to convey includes the psychological context 
which 13 in his own iiiiiid pait ol then meaning It is at first a 
disillusioning expeiieiice to discovoi how little of all that “is in 
one’s mind” one’s wiittcn oi spoken woids communicate. Tins 
disillusion most human beings aie spared. 

(4!) Finally, it must be leineinbeied that the symbols of lan- 
guage liave been bi ought into being thiough a process of ab- 
htiuction and geiieiah/ation fiom many hunian e\pcncrices(E). 
Tlicy repiesent, not the actual human e\pciieiicc(E) of any 
one human being oi any small group ot human beings, but 
simply paitial elements geneialized fioiii thousands of human 
expeiionces(]i) And they are most effective in communicating, 
not the living expeiicnces(E) of human beings, but the lelatioii- 
ships which aie held to exist between elements abstracted from 
actual human cxpei lenccs(E). 



CHAPTER V 


THE LANGUAGE OF SCIENCE 

W ITH these fiicts in niinch let iib [iroceed to an 
analysis of what is involved in the exact communi- 
cation of knowledge. linguistically viewed, science 
is seen as the attempt, inspiied hy a stublmrn desire to under- 
stand the natuic of the univeise, to cany tlie tendencies out- 
lined in the last chapter to then logical conclusion One of the 
great services which tlie study of scientific method has leiideied 
human beings is the analysis of the conditions undei which men 
can be suie they know what they are talking about, and hence 
can make exact commuiiicution possible It will lepay the stu- 
dent of liteiatuie(L) to follow tins analysis, not only because 
it touclies on one of the most impoitant diseovei les tlie human 
mind has evei made — tlie development of seieiitifie method being 
pel haps iiioie impoitant than any aetua! discoveiy of science — 
but also because it may enable ium to see moie eleaily wbat 
litcratuic(L), as distinguisbed fiom aimtliei valuable use of 
language, is not. 

Tlie metliod of scientific coimiiunieatnm is not essentially 
new , it IS, latliei , smiply the extension m ith neeessaiy sategiiaiils 
of methods men have long euijiloyed in coimmiiiieuting tlieii 
knowledge As Huxley suit!, scieiiee is simply oigum/ed eom- 
inoii sense. Its sigiiificuiice foi oui stud} is' that it helps to 
illuminate the geneial piobleui iiilieieiit in all linguistic eoin- 
niunication. 

Tliat pioblciii IS, How and what can human beings eominuni- 
catc thiougli the use ot veibal symbols'' The beginning of an 
answer to tins question we ha\e outlined above We have seen 
tllnt one mrtn can communicate with others by pioduciiig a 
linguistic symbol (or a sci les of sudi symbols) which stimulates 
an appropiiate semantic icaction in otheis We liave seen fui- 
ther that most if not all linguistic symbols aie signs of genei al- 
iped abstractions, and that as civilization develops, tlie level of 
abstraction tends to grow higher. 
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But here a difficulty arises The actual meaning of a veibal 
symbol is the response which each lunnan being has to it, both 
when he utters it and when ho hears it. How, then, can we be 
sure that the i espouse of the hearei to the symbol is “appro- 
priate”’ tfiat IS, how can we be suie tliat the symbol is of sucli 
natuie that exact communication can actually take place? 

It «ill facilitate discussion if we iiitioduce lieic the tciiii 
referent If a woid is intended by a speaker to lefer tlic atten- 
tion of the heaier to something — whetliei that sometlung be an 
object, an idea, an occuiionce, or a lelatioiishij) — the lefcient 
is tliat to whicli it lefeis Mi Ogden and Mi llicliaids use the 
term to distinguish hetween (1) tlic tliought of something, 
which they call a lefewnce, (2) the lefeient, oi tliat whicli is 
thought aliout, and (If) the ni/mbol, which is the sign of tlic 
refcient Tlieictoie, a woid symholr/es a lefcienee to a icfei- 
ent, the woul dofj, foi example, symboh/es my thought of or 
reference to a ceitain type of domesticated quadiuped, which 
is the tcfeicnt '■ 

We can now icpiuase pait of oui question, asking, Hoxv can 
we use symbols so that they will lefer to the same leferciits in 
the mind of the heaier that they lefei to in the mind of the 
speaker? To the naive speakei this jiioblem, as we noted in the 
last chapter, may not seem veiy leal Most of his speech takes 
place vocally m a paitieulai context of situation, and if it 
becomes obvious attci he has sjioken that his woids have not 
actually directed the attention of his licarci to the dcsiied 
lefeients, he may easily assume that this is the lesult of the 
heaier’s igiunance oi stiqnditv Moieovei, the symboh/ation 
of icfcience is conqiai atively simple if the lefeiciit is pciccp- 
tually picseiit to both s|)eakei and lieaici and can actually be 
jiomtcd at If I say this dog when a dog is actually present, 
other people sharing my context of situation will probably 
have little difficulty in identifying the leferent of the symbol 
this dog. 

I See Ogden and Richards, The Meanmy of Metmtuff, Harrourt, Rracr, 193(i 
(Fourth Kdition), Chapter 1 See also Chapter VIll of the present study 
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But the discrimination even of a physically piesent referent 
may not be as simple as it appears; even the act of pointing at 
a physical object may not make the refeicncc to it unambigu- 
ous. A missLonaiy was trying to fiiul the woiil foi table among 
Congo cannibals. In the presence ot five or si\ boys, lie tapped a 
table with his forefinger and asked, “What is this?” One boy 
told him it was dodcln, another that it was ctanda, a tliiid that 
it was bokali, a fouitli that it was elamba, and a fifth that it 
was mesa. lie thought at fust that he liad discoveicd a language 
which was unusualiy i icli in w'oids for table. But later lie learned 
tliat one boy thought that the lefeient of this, which he was 
trying to identify by tajiping, was the act of tapping itself, 
another, that it w'as the inatenal of which the table was made; 
a thiid, that it was the table’s liaidness, a fouith, that it was 
the table’s coveiing, ami only the fifth thought that it was the 
table itself to which he was icfeiring ^ 

If the public disci iinination of tiic lefeient when the lefeient 
is a physical object pciteptually piesent to speakei ami lieaiei 
IS not always easy, sucli disci iiiunation becomes uivohed and 
very difficult when the lefeient is a generah/ed ahsti action 
Probably cvei yone who has taken pait in a tonmutlee meeting 
lias experienced the ddiieulty ot discovering what it was exactly 
wliicli some niemher of the eoniimttce was at a jiiuticulai nio- 
nient talking about. Pei Imps many imve had tlie expeiicnce of 
talking at length and in ajipaient hannony with someone else, 
only to discover later that a iiiisundei standing has lesultcd 
because tlic key-symbols used did not liave tiic same leieicnts 
for speaker and lieaici What we may call the illusion of exact 
{oinmunication is a ficqueiit phciioiucnon 

We may give a pielmmmiy aiisw'ei to tlie question, How can 
a speaker lx* suie tliat a symbol has the same lefeieiit for tlie 
lieaicr tliat it lias for him? by saying simply tliat he can agicc 
witli the hcaier as to the symbol’s lefeient But this simple 
answer leaves still unanswered the nioie important question. 
How can two people be sure that tlicy do agree as to the leferent 

J J. H Weeks, Among the Congo Cannihult, I ondoiit Sttlcy, Service uiui Co, 

im, p. fii. 
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of a s^^mbol? Tliere me two gcneial obstacles to agreement here: 
first, the fact that the actual meanings of the term (tjmt is, tlie 
response that the symbol actually evokes m the mind of each 
speaker or heaicr, as distinguished fiom its leferent) are dif- 
ferent for each person ; and second, tlie fact that if the agree- 
ment is reached verbally, it depends upon definition in terms of 
the leferents of other symbol;., and tlie pioblem of discoveiijig 
exactly wliat these lefeicnts ciie still leniains 

If two people me actiiall}' to agice as to tlie lefercnt of a 
symbol, and to be sure that they agiee in fact and are not meicly 
deluding themseKcs out of momentai y sympathy or jiolitencss, 
it is thciefore ncccssaiy foi them to do two things. I'iist, they 
must disicgard all of the actual meaiiiiigs winch the tciiii has 
for each of them except the lefeiencc to the leferent agiecd 
upon. Second, they must choose as a lefeient a publicly dis- 
ci iminable stimulus, or i educe a iiioie abstiact lefeient to pub- 
licly disci uiiuuible oleiiieuts tUiough a logical pioccss. 

The definition of public disciiminatioii lests upon the impor- 
tant distinction between the ])iivate expci lences(K) of individ- 
ual oigamsms and the public elements theiein That which is 
“publicly disci iniiiiable” is, to use the woids of Aitliur Sewall, 
“wliateyer may be observed by me as a stimulus to which other 
people (oi myself obsci ved in a way that I obsei vc other people) 
lespond in a public way' The disciiniinatum of the stimuliis and 
its ‘behaviour’ is public the response is always piivate”' 
For example, two men look at a tliei mometei 'I'lieir actual total 
1 espouses to this stimulus may vaiy widely The one, his sight 
growing dim with age, may be profoundly tumbled by the in- 
tense concentiation lie must make to dctcimine certainly that 
the led liquid in the tube is between 70 and 72 Tlie otlier, fiesii 
from a study of the logic of science, may be stiuck with wonder 
at the sudden thought that human beings have succeeded in 
analyzing such complicated yisycho-physiological experiences 
as their awarenesses of heat and cold into a little red line in a 
thin glass tube. These responses aie private. Hut the discrimina- 
tion which the two men make of the fact that the mercury stands 

a Thfl Physiology of Ponuty, Lmidoii, Ruutlcdgr, 10*31, p 00 
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somewhere between 70 and 72 is public. And only in so far as 
they can reduce the referents of their symbols to such publicly 
(liscriminable stimuli can they be suie that they agree as to 
V, hat. they mean,* 

This IS a haul saying, if woit^iy of nil acceptation It is so 
directly opposeil to many of ilie desnes and habits of human 
beings that there is little wondei men have been leliictant to 
accept it Hut it is pcihajis the gicatcst achievement of scien- 
tific method that science has accepted this logical conclusion 
ns a premise It has locogni/ed that if we nic to make statements 
wliicli can be uiidei stood exactly by othei people, we must limit 
the “meanings” of the teuiis we use to j)ui)iicl\ disci miiiiabic 
referents. 

Not all statements which aie called “scientific” nie ui fact 
thus limited, and it is wise to distiiiguish between oidinaiy 
statement, science-ns-iittempt, and science-as-success In oidi- 
imry statement, wo use symbols without cleaily defining their 
lefercnts, and witliout ihstinguislung cleaily between the lefci- 
ent and the total actual inoanuig which each teim has in oiii 
minds, assuming or liopmg tliat oui icfeiences will he undci- 
stood. In scicncc-as-attempt, we define the lefeiciits of our 
.symbols as clearly ns possible and do what we can to limit the 
actual meaning to tiie refoiont, iuit arc uimiiie, at least at tlie 
present stage of liuniaii knowledge, to aiiah/e ail of oui refei- 
ents into publicly disci iminable stimuli T'lius tiie so-calleil 
social sciences (including htciaiy scliolai sliij)) aie fiequeiitly, 
if not normally, scicnce-as attempt lathei than scieiice-as-suc- 
ccss In scicncc-as-succcss, we iiie able to define the icfereiits of 
our svmliols in tcims of puhhclv disci imiiiable stimuli Hecause 
of this exact definition of teims m scieiice-as-siucess, we can 

* III cll'iusslnn tin- fiut Hint it K ]ios.,ilil<' fur iiiiiin liidli liluiiU Id iijirir Hint 
the same stimulus exists, r.iUliiigtim remarks, “I'lich iiC us is uriiiid with tins 
luuehstoiie of uctiinlitv , hv ii|i|ilvliig It we lUilde tiint this sorry world of mirs 
Is actual and Utojiiu Is a dream As our tiulividual iiiiisciou.,iiiss(s are difti rout, 
so our touihstones are dilTercnt) but furtunatilv they all U);rec In their iiidi- 
cuttoii of artualitv — or at nii\ rule those witkh u){rtL nre In sutllLlmt inn|orilv 
to shut the others up in liiiiatie usvluins” Kroili A S Kddington, Thf Naturt 
of the Physical It'orlti, 19J7, p '266 By permission of The Macmillan Compniij, 
publishers 
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distinguish cleuily bctMccii (a) tlic lefeieiit and (b) the actual 
meaning which a given symbol has toi an individual, and are 
enabled thus to make a “pure” scientific statement.'' 

(It may be helpful to lemmd ouisehes that we are talking 
not about what “is,” or about what Imman beings can “know,” 
but about whttt human beings can communicate verbally ) 

The attempt of men to communicate kiiim ledge which can be 
exactly and certainly understood thus i educes itself, when suc- 
cessful, to the .symboh/ation of publicly disci iminable refci- 
enccs. AVhen most successful — that is, when most “scientific” — 
such communication is limited to the statement of pomtei lead- 
ings and ideas logically deiived theiefiom Pouitei leadings 
may be defined as publicly disciimmable elements of expeii- 
encc(E), especially those elements which aie the leadings of 
pointei s on meusui mg dc\ ices such as clocks, weighing machines, 
theimomoteis, and yaidsticks Logical mteience, based on 
piocesses ol reasoning rathei than diiect obsei vation, is some- 
what nioie difficult to define It is what studies such as logic and 
mathematical theoiy attempt to examine'' Without enteimg 
here into a discussion of symbolic logic oi the theoiy of induc- 
tion wc may say, veiy simply, that logical iiileieiice is a inaiiipu- 
lation of symbols based on that kind ol jnihlicly disci imniablc 
knowledge wheieby, gi anted that one and one make two, wc 
feel leasonablv suie that we can agiee that two and two make 
tour 

The extieme usefulness of mathematics to scientific state- 
ment lests upon the fact that mathematics uses, and m one sense 
“is,” only publicly disciimmable elements of expel lence(E) 
and statements logically deiived theietiom The demands which 
the veiy com|3licated abstiact geneiali/ed foiniulae of higher 
mathematics make upon the iiiinds of most of us, together with 
the misleading instruction in mathematics wdiich most educated 
people have received, too ficcjuontly obscuie the fact that mathe- 
matical reasoning is, steji by step, the most socially obvious 

“ See fuutnote 9, below 

“bee, eg, Rudolf Carnap, The LoyKul Nyiitux of Language, Harcourt, 
Brace, 19J7 
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process timt the human mind has been able to devise, and that 
the verbal foims of mathematics, based largely on publicly 
discriininable positions m the number senes (. . . -3,-2, -1,0, 
1,2,3 . . .)» compiise the most widely undei stood and under- 
standable of any linguistic symbols. Given a few publicly dis- 
ei'iminable assumptions, such as that 1 plus 1 iquals 2, and 
1 plus 2 equals 3, mathematics defines the leteients of the teims 
in its statements in a publicly discrmiiiiable way. It is haidly 
a paradox to say that the highest achievement of mathematics 
is its beautiful obviousness Mathematics is theietoie not meiely 
a tool but a logical goal of scientihc statement, whose attempt 
is to be jierfectly exact, jioifectly sell-consistent, and periectly 
general. 

Scientific statement not only staits its communicative cliain 
with symbolic refeience to publicl}' disci inuiiable stimuli and 
develops this chain by the addition of logical links, whenever 
possible 1 educed to inatheiuatical loim, but if it is science-as- 
success rathei than nieiely scieiice-as-attemjit, it tests the valid- 
ity of its leasoiung by the method of conti oiled expeiimeiit It 
tries, that is, to see whethei as u lesult of its statements it can 
produce piedictod jiointer leadings, or jnibiicly disci immable 
stimuli. If tlic pointei leadings do not occui as jiiedicted in the 
logically diawii statement, it is assumed eithei that the oiiginal 
obscivation was faulty (not in fact limited to jiuhlicly (bsciim- 
iiiable elements, oi syiiibolizcd inadeipiately ) oi tliat tlieie was 
a flaw in the logic by winch the icfeicnts ol otliei teiiiis in the 
statement weic linked with the oiigimd stimuli. In so doing, 
without intioducing any new thcoielical consideiation, science 
displays a semantic icalisin which is absent iioin inucli liunian 
discouisc. 

It is inipoitunt to icmembei that logical leasonmg is neitlici 
tlie beginning nor the end of scientific statement , it is simply an 
intermediary, if invaluable, tool. As Professor Wiiiteheatl lias 
pointed out, the revolt of scientific method against medieval 
modes of thought did not consist of an appeal to leason “On 
tlie contrary, it was through and thiougli an unti-intellectuahst 
movement. It was the leturn to the contemplation of biutc 
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fact; and it was based on a recoil from the inflexible rationality 
of medieval thought The attitude toward communication 
which the scientific nietliod involves is beautifully suggested by 
William James, who, when he was composing his Principles of 
Psychology, wiote, “I haie to forge eveiy sentence in the teeth 
of irieduciblc and stubborn facts.”* 

We have thus seen tlie light which scientific method throws 
on the fiist element (how) in the question, How and what can 
himian beings communicate thiougli veibal symbols? In brief, 
if men wish to communicate specific kiiowdedgc, or bcttei, state 
knowledge in terms which can be specifically undci stood, they 
must fiist distinguisli between (1) the actual meanings which 
each of the symbols used has foi them and (2) that part of the 
actual meanings w liicli is a icfcicnee to a specific lefcreiit. They 
must then agree among themselves as to what that referent is. 
If they wish to he ceitain tlicy do agiee, they must hunt the 
referents of then symbols to publicly disci iininable stimuli, or 
to ideas which can be leducod by logical definition to such 
stimuli Hence jiointing and logic, wdiich include the language of 
mathematics and the tecliniques of exact definition, aic the 
methods by wliicli science contiols tlie public agreement on 
referents 

It should bo noted, of course, that scientific statements do 
not need to be publicly disci iminatcd bv a huge group. Many 
people may not undei stand oi be capable of understanding a 
scientific statement Hut such statements must be publicly 
discnmmahlc . that is, they must be capable of being reduced 
to stimuli w'hich aie jnibhcly observable and indubitably specific. 
Only in so lai as tlicy aic thus publicly disci iimiiablc are they 
entiiely scientific* 

1 Krom Sdcnrn aud the Modern World, lO.il, |) By prrmissiun of The 
Macniillan CotnpanVi publishers 

s Quoted in >btd , p 3, from a published letter of William James to Henry 
James, Jr 

° This is nut the place to discuss bow near the most perfect statement may in 
fact npproacli the ideal of what I have called scicnce-as-success. The special 
student of SLientihe theory must wrestle with the problem of the primary 
assumptions, not reducible to publicly discriminabic stimuli, which are 
apparently latent in all symbolization 
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Scientific method also throws needed light on the question as 
to what men cun communicate through linguistic symbols if 
they wish the refcicnts of their symbols to be exactly under- 
stood — or, at least, exactly undei standable. If tliey wish what 
they say to lie exactly undei standable they can communicate, 
we have seen, only icfcienccs to sjiccific referents Tins means, 
finally, that a successful puiely lefeiential use of language 
results only in a pointing at publicly disci mimable stimuli and 
at more complex lefcients (“ideas”) logically deiived theie- 
froin. As we saw in the picvious elia])ter, most linguistic signs, 
unless othciwise defined by a paiticular context of situation, 
refer to geneializations absti acted liom actual buman cxjicii- 
ciicc(K). An exact stateineiit, theiefoic — exact in the sense 
that the iclorcnts of its teims can be publicly disci miniated — ■ 
IS one wliicli indicates the existence of or iclationsiiip between 
gencrab/.ed absti actions which aie deiivod fiom publicly dis- 
ci iminablc stimuli What, m otJiei words, human beings nic 
actually “talking about” and what, if successful, they convey 
when they use symbols “liieinlly” nie sniijily gonciali/ations 
liascd on sotially-obvious stimuli Thus language in one of its 
major uses is a complicated and subtle wav of ])oint!ng at 
obvious objects; tlie nioie higlily dovol()|)cd oi scientific this use 
of language, tlic less ambiguous the jiomting 

Tlie fai tlier science dtnelops, tbeietoie, the moie it icah/es 
tliat what it IS stvulying and what, w'hcn successful, it is com- 
inimieating is a tissue of logically lelated gcnciali/cd ahstiac- 
tions based on publicly disci munahlc stimuli This icali/ation, 
which dissolves tlie illusions of naive matciialisin, lias come to 
many people as somclhing of a shock As A S I'lddmgton says 
in The Natiiie of the Phi/stcal Woild, “The recognition that 
our knowledge of the objects ticated in plivsics consists solely 
of readings of pointcis and other indieatois tiansfoims oui 
view of tlie status of physical knowledge in a fundamental way. 
Until recently it was taken for granted that we liad knowledge 
of a much more intimate kind of the entities of the cxtcinal 
world. . . . Tlie Victoiian physicist felt that he knew just wliat 
he was talking about wdicn he used such terms as matter and 
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atotns. Atoms wcic tiny liilliurd balls, a ci isp statement that was 
supposed to tell you all about their nature in a way which could 
never be achie\cd for transcendental things like consciousness, 
beauty, and humoi.”‘“ 

All aiimsmg illustiation of the way in winch scientific dis- 
cussion lediKus itself to an analysis of pointer leadings is given 
by Kddmgton He assumes that a student of physics is leading 
the statement of a piobleni on an exainmation paper. “‘An 
elepliant slides down a glassy hillside . ’ The expeiienced 

candidate knows tliat he need not pay much attention to this; 
it IS only ])ut in to give the inipiession of lealisni He leads on: 
‘'I'he mass of tlie elephant is two tons ’ Now iie aie getting down 
to business, tlve elejilmiit fades out of the jnoblein and a mass 
of two tons takes its jiluce What exactly is this two tons, the 
leal subject inattei of the piobleni''' It refeis to some piopeity 
or toiulilion winch we vaguely describe as ‘jioiuleiosity’ occur- 
iing in a paiticulai legion of the exteinal world Hut we shall 
not get much fai thei that way , the natuie of the external woild 
IS nisei Litable, and we .shall on'y jdunge into a qungmiie of 
indesci ibables Nevei mind what tw'o tons icfcrs to, what is iti"* 
How has it actually enteicd in so definite a way into our cxpeii- 
eiue'' 'Ewo tons is the leading of a jiointei when the elephant 
svas placed on a sveighing mathiiie I.et us pass on ‘Tlie slope of 
the hill is ()0° ’ Now tlie hillside fiules out of the piobleni and 
an angle ot (lO takes its plate What is (>0°^ Theie is no need 
to stiuggle with mystical conceptions of diiectiou (50'' is the 
leading ot a jilumb-hne against the diicctions of a pi oti actor 
Similarly foi the other data of the piobleni The softly yielding 
tmf on which the elephant slid is lejilaced by a coeflicient of 
friction, which though peihaps not diiectly a pointer leading 
IS ot kindred natuie. No doubt theic aie moie loinidabout ways 
used in piacticc lor deteiiiniiing the weights of ele|)hants and 
the slopes of hills, but these are justified because it is known 
that they give the same lesults as diiect pointer leadings. 
op cU , j>|> 258-9 

II Or, III the Itrinlnology of tlie |ireseiit volume, “Wliut u tlie exttct referent 
of the lliiguatlc vyuihol, two tomi" 
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“And so we see that the poetiy’’ fades out of the problem, 
and by the time the serious application of exact science begins 
we are left with only pointer readings. If then only pointer 
readings or their equivalents are put into the machine of scien- 
tific calculation, how can we giind out anything but pointer 
readings? But that is just what we do guild out. . . . The whole 
subject matter of exact science consists of pointer leadings and 
similar indications. 

To the reader unfamiliar with the jnoblems and methods of 
exact statement, tins may sound like an attack. On the contiaiy, 
it IS a syinpatlietic claiifyiiig definition As Eddington says 
elsewheie, “Tlie essential point is tliat, altliougli we seem [in 
our individual expeiiciices] to have veiy definite conceptions 
[private disci iiiiinatioiis] of objects in the extei nal woild, these 
conceptions do not entei into exact science and aie not in any 
way confiimed by it Hefoie exact science can begin to handle 
the pioblem they must bo leplaecd by quantities lepiesentiiig 
the icsults of physical moasmement . . Whenevei we state 

the properties of bodies in teiins of physical quantities wo aie 
imparting knowledge as to the res])onse of vaiious metiical 
indicatois to its picsciice, and nothing mote Aftei all, knowl- 
edge of this kind IS fairly compichensive A knowledge of the 
responses of all kinds of objects — wciglnng-iiiachmcs and other 
indicators — would dcteimine completely its i elation to its en- 
vironment, leasing only its inner un-get-atable [that is, not 
publicly discnnnnable] natuie uiuleteiinincd In the lelativity 
theory w'c accept this as full knowledge, the natuie of an object 
in so for as it is ascertainable by scientific inquiiy being the 
abstraction of its relations to all surrounding objects The 
progress of the iclativity theoiy has been hugely due to the 
development of a powciful mathematical calculus for dealing 

1* Eddington’s use of poetry here is very interesting, throning light on nhal 
I* Involved when we contrast scientific “fiict" or “truth” to “poetry ” Sucli 
“fact” and “truth” are seen, by an aiialvsis too rarely applied, to consist of 
pointer readings, If Indeed they arc that clearly defined, and “pottri” to he 
the actual sight or actual imagination of the elephant on the hillside Fdding- 
ton’s use of the term realitm at the beginning of this quotation is also in- 
structive. 

'• op cit,, pp. 251-2. 
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compendiously with an infinite scheme of pointer readings, and 
the technical term tensor used so laigely in treatises on Ein- 
stein’s theoiy may be ti unslated schedule of pointer readings.’’^* 
An undci standing of what can be communicated by exact 
scientific statement leveals the inadequacy of the materialistic 
illusions of lecent geiieiatioiis. The tiaditiomil division of the 
univeise into the realm of “spiiit” and the lealm of “matter” 
involved a ciude and unsatisfactoiy diehotoiu}', befuddling both 
those w'ho dealt witli “spiiitual” pioblems and those who dealt 
with “material.” But at least it piovuled men with iiioie satis- 
factoiy linguistic tools than the pseiulo-scientific view that all 
we leally “know'” is “mattei,” and that science is able to explain 
“mattei,” oi will be soon The leah/ation that what science 
actually deals with is not “mattei,” but geneiah/ations logically 
abstiacted fioni actual human e\peiionce(l'l), has been excel- 
lently stated in the intioduttion to The Natutc of the Physical 
JVo/ld, winch I’lolessor Kiiit Kollka lightly calls “Edding- 
ton’s boautiliil book ” “The extcinal woild of physics has thus 
become a woilil ot shadows In lemoving oui illusions we have 
lemoved the substance, foi indeed we liave seen that substance 
IS one of the gicatcst of oui illusions The fiank iciili/.ation 
that physical science is conceined with a woild of shadows is 
one of the most significant of leceiit advances 

One of the illusions fiom which the leadeis, if not all the 
camp follow'd s, of scientific thought have heen fieed is the 
pernicious beliet that the jiliysical woild “leveiiled” by science 
IS somehow moie “leal” than what Eddington iionically calls 
“transcendental” tilings like tonsi lousness, beauty, and humor. 
This notion ot “leality” is tlie quicksand into which the founda- 
tions of litciaiy naturalism weic so assiduously diivcn The 
point has been well stated by Sir William Daiiijncr at tlie con- 
clusion of A Histoiy of Science. “While we know nothing of 
the intrinsic natuie of the reality (if any) for which oui model 
of the physical woild stands, w'e do know something about the 
'<«/) cit , p|) 25) 1(11(1 257 

'“p XV Prufessur KoflkH’s comment Is muile In Ills Prmetpht of Oeilalt 
I'aychology, Harcourt, 11 race, 1036, p 28 • 
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intrinsic nature of the mental world, and, aa far as direct 
knowledge goes, the mental world is the inoie real. Physics 
cannot show that the intrinsic nature of the physical world 
differs from tiiat of the meiita! woiid: mental and physical 
events may well form one causal whole . In comparing the 
two [“mind” and “mattei”] we lecogni/o tliat physics, at all 
events, can only give us a knowledge ot lelations and conceptual 
relata for them to connect, and such knowledge can only be 
acquired by and exist in minds 

“The seventeenth centuiy,” he goes on to say, “discoveied 
tliat tlie world could be lepiesented with amazing success as 
a series of instantaneous configui utions of miittoi, which do- 
tciinuicd their owm cluuiges and thus loinieil a logically closed 
circle, a complete mechanistic .system Idealistic minds fiom 
Berkeley to Bergson have revolted against this system, and, not 
undci standing the leal issue, usually got the woist of the con- 
troversy. 'I’hcre is an eiror, but not where it has generally been 
imagined to he. It is leally the etror tliat has been pointed out 
so often in tins hook, the ciioi ot mistaking toi concieto 
reality the ahstiactions inheiently nccessaiy tor science, the 
erior which Whiteliead calls the Fallacy ot Misplaced Con- 
creteness. Abstractions aic necessary lui analysis, but tliey in- 
volve the ignoi mg of tlie lest of natuie and of expeiience, fiom 
wliicli the abstractions uie made Thus they give an incomplete 
pictuic even of science, and a still moie incomplete one ot the 
whole of existence.”” 

We aie now in a position to understand nunc cleaily the 
piohlem involved m the distinction between what De Qumcey 
called the “liteiaturc of knowledge” and tlie “liteiatiue of 
power.” That which tlie “litciatuie of knowledge” communi- 
cates is not w’hat is usually suggested by tcims such as imiiici, 
riality, fact, or truth, but lather the relationship between gen- 
eralizations which have been abstracted fiom the actual experi- 
ences (E) of human beings. So fai as this knowledge is exact 

i* From A Hutory of Setenet and •<* Relations with Phitosoyhy and Kiliyion, 
1832, pp 474-fi Tly permission of The Macmillan Company, imblislier;. 

u op cit , p 478 
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(that IS, exactl}' communicable) it is based upon publicly dis- 
criminable stimuli. To avoid for the present tlie ambiguous 
term knowledge, we may call this use of language referential 
symbolism. Referential symbolism maj' be defined as that use 
of language whose puipose is to diiect the attention of tlie 
render to the rcfeients of the symbols used by the writer, and 
to the relationship which the wiiter wishes to indicate between 
these refeients 

The great value of icfeicntial symbolism in human life can 
baldly be ovei estimated Indeed, if we did not have eiidence to 
the contiaiy, I sliould be tempted to say that it could not be 
ovci estimated. The fact that tlie woild of scientific statement 
is what F.ddington calls a world of “shadows” — a logically 
cuculai system of abstiact geucrah/atums which may oi may 
not coiios]iond to “leahty” — does not detiact from its prac- 
tical usefulness in any way whatsoever *“ Indeed, the recognition 
of this fact should in itself he vciy useful, eiiahhng the scientist 
to go nioie directly about his business and the layman to under- 
stand more exactly what this business is. 

The essential value of icfeiential symbolism lies in the 
fact that this use of language enables one human being to com- 
municate to otheis ccitam lesiiUs of his actual e\peiicnccs(E), 
so that otlici luimaii beings may uiidei stand these lesults with- 
out ha\ iiig the c\]ici icnces(E) Foi example, doubtless foi long 
stiictches of time tlicie had been human beings and there had 
been fiio, and people ha<l undcigonc the expci leiiccs(K) of 
being binned by file and of obsciviiig file consuming objects 
in then enviionment When enough jieople had had experi- 
oncesfFl) which included elements which we now classify as 

IS 1 he Ifttter ]iart of this ddinition (“and to the n lationslnp whlih the ^^rlter 
uislies to indicate hctwein tin so nlirents”) Is h)^u<i)lv ndundant, though it 
may be helpful to bomc readers The notion of relationship is uircudy Implicit 
in (1) the definition of iRnguagc as the prcsintutiun of symbols in a certain 
Ume-order, and (2) the definition of referenij which includes ideas of relation- 
ship 

A full wording of this definition would of course include speaker and 
hearer, as well as reader and wrUer 

10 Though the recognition of the nature of scientific statement may of course 
dispel mirages which have comforted or beguiled some people. 
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fire and burning, they learned to communicate — not their actual 
experiences (E) of being burnt or of obseivmg conflagration, 
but — one result of their expeiiences(K) by saying fire, or 
fire burns flesh. The abstiaet geneiahty of tlie terms fire, burns, 
and flesh makes the statement fire burns flesh of general use 
without reference to any actual human c\peiience(E) fiom 
which the terms, and the knowledge, have been iibsti acted and 
without the necessity of the heaier iiiidei going an e\peii- 
cnce(E) in which the actual buiiiing of flesh by flic is involved. 

Furthermoic, icferential symbolism makes jiossible cumula- 
tive scientific knowledge When the statement fue but ns flesh has 
been made, someone, smiting with the analysis of the woild 
implicit in and made coniiimnicable by tbesc symbols, may 
attempt to analyze nioie lully the lefereiit of the symbol fiie 
and the refcient of tiie symbol burns So ne go on to the idea 
of, say, oxidation, and, finally, to the whole piesent stiuctuie 
of scientific knowledge, which is ot such natuie that one statc- 
niont (or one scientific “tiutli”) can scive as the seafToldiiig 
by the use of which another statement may he built, the fust 
statement being discarded, or at least discaidahle, as unneces- 
sary framework when the second has been elected Scientific 
statement, or scientific “tiuth,” is thus cumulative, eacli state- 
ment being the icsult of a long line of pietedmg sviuholizations, 
and, so far ns it nnaly/es then lefeicnts more caiefully, making 
these statements logically unnecessaiy Tins ciimiilative eliai- 
acteiistic of referential symbolism makes ticmoridous advances 
of scientific knowledge possible within t,he limitations of indi- 
vidual human energy and mental powei , foi — aftei the period 
of learning needed to acquiie the responses appiopriatc to the 
relevant symbols — one man may begin his investigation on the 
basis of other men’s conclusions, without undci going the actual 
human experiences (E) of which t\hcsc conclusions aie tlie 
result.*® Thus referential symbolism, of w'hich scientific state- 
ment is simply the most fully developed use, enables men to 
accumulate and to communicate an astounding mass of knowl- 

According to Sir William Daraplcr, “A blind man miglit know all jihysks, 
but never the sensation of seeing” op. ot , p 47S 
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edge conceiumg the eiiviroiiincut in which they live, including 
the behavior of human beings in that enviionnient. 

But the ability to coiiimunicate thiough tlie use of refeiential 
symbols is, as we liave seen, pui chased at a price. That price 
is public disci imniabihty. It should he noted caiefully that a 
referential use of language can communivate lefeiences only 
to those ihmtnts of adual human i\i'pei icin e{E) zehtch liuve 
already been publicly disc i innuattd. Acceiitmg this fact, sci- 
ence-as-success limits its statements to teims which can be 
logically 1 educed to jmhhcly ilisci miiiiahle stimuli But any 
lefeiential use ot language is limited, it it wishes to be success- 
ful 111 conveying icfeiences to leteieiits, to a use of those teims 
which alieady exist and whose leleients (whether or hoi, they 
aie reducible to iiointei leadings) aie at least geneially undei- 
stood 

Foi a leieienl to he geneially undei stood in a sjieech com- 
munity Without heiietit of context of situation, it must be, not 
only a geneiah/ed ahsti action, but a geiiciali/ation of an 
element in many human expei lences(F) which is so obvious as 
to have come with some degiee of claiity to the notice of a 
nunihei of people Thus a jniiely lefeicntial use of language 
not only makes it impossible foi men to communicate their 
actual human expei lences(K), but limits their communication 
of abstiactions fioiii then exjieiiencesfl'l) to such elements as 
have alieady been disci imniated by so many othei peojile that 
a symbol has been develojicd to letei to them 

It should theietoie be clcai that theie is grave danger in 
the assumption fiecjuently made that what can at any time 
be communicated ‘‘cleaily” and “accuiately” in woids con- 
stitutes, desciibes, oi exhausts leality, with its obveise assump- 
tion that an expei ience( Is) v huh cannot be deliiied in lefeien- 
tial teims is not leal, or at least not nnpoitunt. These uncritical 

21 If u new term xvhuh lutuully vymbohzeg n nexi) rtfervut i& Introducedi It 
cun cunvey rcfirince to th( new reterciit only it timt relerent lu a publicly 
Lrunlnuble btiniulus ur ib caimblt ut definition In itriiiy ut other referents already 
publicly discriininutcd, so that the coiibi.t|uuicts of public discrimination are i 
nut tbciipid when a new bynihol is added to the btore of those existing at any* 
uiointnt in u ]iurticular language 
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assumptions oveilook, it inuut be etnphasi/ed, two important 
considerations : first, that there may be objects, qualities, events 
or relationships in the universe whieh have not yet been publicly 
discriminated by the languag'e group and foi wliicii, theietoie, 
no symbols exist in the language spoken by tlie gioup; aiul 
second, that exact statement in “the plain teinis ol speech” 
communicates not the actual lealily of human cxpei lence(l'l) 
itself, but only refeiences to geneiahzations absti acted tioiu 
human expciience(K). Tlie analysis of scientific method shoiihl 
help us to understand tiie paiadox that the inoie accuiiitely 
we communicate tlie results of e\peiienco(K), the less we com- 
municate of our expcrience(E) itself. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF LITERATURE 
PART ONE 

f" '^HE Bcieniific uue of language is tlie highest develop- 
I ineiit of human s[)ecch in one direction, and it is im* 
^ poitant that the student of htciatuie understand it 
so that he will not confuse its anus, methods, limitations, and 
criteria of success with those of hteiatuic(Ij), which is the 
higlicst development of human speech in another direction. It 
is also impoitant foi tlic student of sciontc to undci stand the 
use of language wliicli is hteiatuie(T^), so tliat he in tuin may 
not confuse its aiiiis, methods, limitations, and ciiteria of success 
witli those of scientific communication 

Tlie key to an uiidei standing of hteiatuic(L) lies in an 
awareness of the diffeience between a human being’s actual 
expel icnces(E) and absti actions tiom tliese expeneiices I’sv- 
chologically, this involves the difteience between the piivate 
disci iminations of human oiganisms and the public elements 
tlieieni Linguistically, it involves the difference between tlie 
actual meanings of (or semantic leiictions to) a symbol and tlie 
symbol’s lefeient 

As we have seen in Cliaptei IV, human s})eccli in its jirimitive 
stages contuses tlie refeieiits of the svmbols in a sjieech situation 
with tlie concomitant expei lences(ls) of the speakei and hearer. 
The comiminicativo success of such siieech depends u])on its 
being used vocally in a conventional context of situation. But 
with the decelojmieiit of civilr/atioii lias come the “conscious- 
ness of iibsti acting,’’ wliicli Koi/ybski submits as a distinguish- 
ing dial actci istic of civilized men,’ and with the concurieiit 
development of wilting — ami printing — has come a use of 
language which, because of the sopaiatioii in .space-time of 
wiiter from reader, cannot depend on non-linguistic contexts 
for the burden of communication. Slowly men have been coming 

1 Srifiire and Sanity, I.niicaslcr, Pa, Scicme Press, 19;13, Cha]), XXVI 
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to see that by the use of words alone, without the support of 
non-verbal contexts, they have been engaging in at least two 
different sorts of activity: (1) the attempt to diiect the atten- 
tion of listeners or readers to the relationships between par- 
ticular referents, and (2) the attempt to expiess and com- 
municate their own piivately disci mnnable expciiences(E) . 
A feeling for tlie difieience between these activities has been 
suggested by the inadequate symbols prose and poetry. But 
the difference cannot he indicated cleaily until men undei stand 
what is involved in thinking about and discussing absti actions. 
The groat achievement of scientific metliod, as I iiave indicated 
above, has come tliiough its analysis of what human beings aie 
actually talking about wlien they discuss lefeients and tlie con- 
ditions under winch they can communicate exact knowledge 
concerning tlieiii. The gieat acliiovcment of liteiaiy tlieoiy 
will come, I suggest, tluougli oui analysis of what liunian beings 
are expressing tluougli liteiatuic(L) and the conditions undei 
which this can be communicated to otheis. 

The pill pose of tiie piesent cliaptei is to indicate roliat 
hteratuio(Ii) c.xpi esses and communicates f’haptei VII will 
explain koxa such coinimiiucatum can take place Chaptei IX 
will piesent a geneial classification of tlie uses of language 
which includes rtfeunthd syinhoUsm and evocatix'c syiahuhsiii 
as two major types, and evocative symbolism will be subdivided 
mtoUtcraiure{L) anil pseiido-Iitei atm e In the piesent chapter 
I shall be concerned only with the moie impoitant type of evoca- 
tive symbolism, that is, liteiatuie(L) 

Literatuic(L) may be defined as the utteiaiiie of a senes 
of symbols capable of evoking m tlie niind of a leadei a con- 
trolled expel icnce( hi) This is of couise a conti acted definition 
A somewhat fullei statement would be tliat it has as its pin pose 
the expression of an expcricnce(E) of a wiiter tluougli the 
utterance of a series of symbols capable of evoking in the mind 
of a properly qualified leader a controlled qxpeiience(E) 
similar to, though of course not identical with, that of the 
writer. This is the use of language witli winch we are familiar 
in novels, shoit stoiics, poems, and plays, and which we have 
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been tending, as I pointed out in Chapter I, to symbolize by 
the word literature. Wliat literature (L) attempts to expiess 
and what, when successful, it communicates, is not absti actions 
from, but something at least a gieat deal nearer the full rich- 
ness of an author’s actual psycho-physiological cxpeneiice(E). 

In these attempts at veibal definition we have leached the 
crux, the pons asinoiinn, of liteiary tlicoiy. We have come to 
the point wheio, if we aic to advance, we nuist lecognize cleaily 
that the actual flow of life and thought in a human being is 
not the same as tlie factois, whether we call them “objects” or 
“ideas,” which he ahstiacts fiom this flow'. We must iccognizc 
that woids in their oidiiiaiy lefeiential use point at these ab- 
stractions and not at tlic human leality fioni which they aie 
abstracted We must lecogni/c fuithei that we have, peihaps 
inevitably, no geneially accepted symbols with which to indi- 
cate tlus leahty uuuustakahly Wc may use tlie teuus conscious- 
ness, 01 consciousness plus subconsi tousness, oi intellectual 
processes plus emotional anil othi i /< sponsi v, oi pspi lio-phjjsio- 
logical activity of the organism, or hehaviotal xvoild as dis- 
tinguished ftoiii giogt aphical, and so on; perhaps expcii- 
ence{E) is fiom its veiy geneiahty as satisfactory as any The 
impoitant point to einphasr/.e is that the actual cxpei lences(E) 
of liuman beings aie difleicnt fiom — i ichei , fuller, deepei , moie 
subtly disci niiinating tlian, and inclusive of — any absti action 
01 gioup of abstiactions diawii fiom these cxpciieiices(E). 
With wolds in tlieii lefeiential use w'e jKiiiit at these abstiac- 
tions If the readei has not alieady, as ])ait of his own life- 
processes, undeigone expei lences(E) evoked by the patterned 
symbols w'e call liteiatuie(L), no w'oids of niine in this book 
can make him expei loiice what I am talking about when I wide 
of evocative symbolism. If he has had such experiences (as the 
leadei who has lead this far undoubtedly has), he can under- 
stand , and if he has had such experiences and in addition has 
acquired what Koi'zybski calls the consciousness of abstracting, 
he IS equipped to grasp the central distiuctioii between refeieu- 
tial and evocative symbohsin. 
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suggested by the inadequate symbols piose and poetry. But 
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what IS involved in tiimking about and discussing absti actions. 
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above, has come tliiough its analysis of what human beings aic 
actually talking about when they discuss lefeients and the con- 
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A somewhat fuller statement would be that it has as its puipose 
the expression of an expeiience(E) of a wiitcr thiougli the 
utterance of a senes of symbols capable of evoking in the mind 
of a properly qualified leader a contiolled e\peiience(E) 
similar to, though of course not identical with, that of the 
writer. This is the use of language with which we are familiar 
in novels, short stoiies, poems, and plays, and whicli we have 
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been tending, as I pointed out in Clinpter I, to- symbolize by 
the word literature. What htcrature(L) attempts to express 
and what, wlion successful, it communicates, is not absti actions 
from, but something at least a gicnt deal nearer the full rich- 
ness of an authoi’s actual psycho-jihysiological expeiience(E).' 

In these attempts at veibal definition we have reached the 
ciux, the pons asinoium, of liteiaiy thcoiy We have come to 
the point wlieie, if we aie to advance, we must lecognize cleaily 
that the actual flow of life and thought in a human being is 
not the same as tlie factois, whethei ue call them “objects” or 
“ideas,” uliich lie absti acts fiom this flow. We must lecogiiize 
that woids 111 then oulinaiy icfciential use ])oint at these ab- 
stractions and not at the huninn leahty fioin which they aie 
absti acted. We must lecogni/o fuithci that we have, peiliaps 
inevitably, no gencially accepted symbols with which to nidi-, 
cate this icahty unmistakably We may use the teims conscious- 
Hiis, 01 consciousness plus snbionsi lonsiuss, oi intiUectunl 
processes plus emotional and otiu i lesponses, oi psycho- pliijsio- 
logical activity of the organism, or heliavioial teoild as dis- 
tinguished fiom geogt aphical, and so on; peihaps eaipeii- 
cnce(E) is fiom its vci y gcnciniity as satisiactoiy as any. 'J'lie 
impoitant point to emphasi/c is that the actual cxpciicnccs(K) 
of human beings ai e ditlciont fiom — i ichcr, fuller, cleepei , moie 
subtly disci iminating than, and inclusuw of — any absti action 
01 gioup of abstiactions diawii fiom these expeiienccs(E) . 
With woids 111 then lefeieiitial use we point at these absti ac- 
tions If the reader lias not alieady, ns pint of Ins own life- 
pioccsses, undeigone e\peiiences(E) evoked by the pattcined 
symbols we call liteiatuie(L), no woids of mine in this book 
can make him expciicnce what I am talking about when I wide 
of evocative symbolism If he has had sucli expciiences (as tlifc 
readei who has lead this far undoubtedly has), he can under- 
stand, and if he has had such experiences and in addition has 
accpiiied what Koizybski calls the consciousness of abstracting, 
he IS equipped to grasp the central distinction between refeien- 
tial and evocative symbolism 
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Expcrience(E) must therefore not be construed over-simply. 
It may be helpful to point out a few of its general charac- 
teristics, positive and negative. It is not, for instance, neces- 
sarily limited to “conscious” cxpciiencc. This is a negative 
statcnient, intended to indicate both that tlic cxpeiicnces of 
human beings often include deep, subtle, evanescent, powerful 
“feelings,” “Ihouglits,” “emotions,” “disci Hiiiiiations,” and so 
on, which elude thaip “intellectual” awareness; and that the 
c.xact referent of tlie symbol coiisviotisiu’ss is not easy to 
determine. 

Furtlicr, experience(E) is not the publicly disci iimnable 
elements which may sometimes be obseivei! as a logical, and 
perhaps actual, stalling ]>omt for a paitieulai e\pei lencc(E) . 
A paiticular “pi ivatc” e\pci leiice(E) of a lumiau being — and, 
save as they are in pnit made “public” tluough some foini of 
e.vpicssion, all human exjieriencesfE) arc private — is diifeieiit 
from any element which may be publicly analy/ed ns pail of 
that experience. Staiting fiori the same publicly disci munablc 
plot details diffeient nuthois will wide dilleient stones 'i'wo 
poets stimulated by tlie “same” sunset will m all imiiian piob- 
aliility not write tlie same poem, the bettei jiDcts they aie, the 
less 8tcieoty])ed and the more individual will be tliesr veibal 
responses. On an October night in 1811), for cxainjilc, rliailcs 
Cow'den Claikc and Jolm Keats m Uhuke’s lodgings m t'lei ken- 
well lead together m a folio edition of {.'liapinan’s Homer Tins 
fact may be publicly discriminated us an element in the expeii- 
ciices(E) of both Claike and Keats on that night But this 
fact was not tlie e\pcriencc(E) wlucli Keats expressed m tiie 
sonnet he wiotc tliat iiiglit C’laikc bad an element m his e\- 
pcrience(E) siniilnr to an element in Keats’s, but !iis actual 
expericnce(E) that night was not one which led him to wide 
and included tlie writing of “On Fust Looking into Chapman’s 
Homer.”’ 

* For a number of the details which were in the mind of Keats wlieii he wrote 
this poem, see Claude I.ee Flnncv, The Kvolutton of KmU'e Poetry, Harvard 
Unlv. Press, 1936, Vol. I, pp 120-7 
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Frequently nii f\pcriencc(E), espccnilly un experience so 
powerful as to demand expiession in evocative symbols, is 
extremely complex, involving so ninny “intellectual,” “emo- 
tional,” and “physiological” “elements” that the extieiuitics 
of leseai'ch can discover the existence of only a poitioii of them, 
(The inadequacies of oui pieseiit linguistic structure aie re- 
vealed in sciitenees like this I talk, heie of “elements” and of 
“them,” suggesting willy-nilly sepaiute, imhvidual entities, 
wheieas the tiutli, and the point I am tiyiiig to stiess, is that 
these “elements” aie not sepaiate entities, hut aie absti actions 
from the actual psycho-physiologual tloiMiig of expeiieiice) 
An excellent exiimple ot this complexity mIiicIi, thanks to the 
investigations ol 1‘iofessor I.,owes, is open in an iiiiiisual degiee 
to ])iihlic disci iiiiination is the expel lenee(lx) of Samuel Taylor 
Colei idge which led to and included the wiitmg of “Kuhla 
Khan” Among the many elements which enteied into the ex- 
pel lence(K) ot Colei idge one summei moiiimg in 171)B weie 
iiiciiioiies fioiii his leading in Fuiihas IIii> Filfji iiiuicjc, Puichus 
Ills ViUpimes, William IJaitiam’s Tiavds thioiujh Noith and 
South Carolina, Gcoiyia, East and West Floiida, the ChcioKce 
Countiy, thf Extensive Teintoiies of the Muscohjuhjes, or 
Cieek Confedei (U y, and the Countiy of the Choi tines; con- 
taining an Aciount of the Soil and Nutuial Pioductions of 
those Regions, togethei xeith Observations on the Manneis of 
the Indians, and .lame.s Hiucc’s 'J'lavels to Discovei the Souice 
of the Nile, togethei with the psycho-physiological effects of 
opium’ Thiougli the ]>iocesses which Coleiidge called the 
esemplastic nunginatiou, those and othci elements w'oie fused 
into a single expei leiicc(E), and weie paitly cxpiessed m 
“Kuhla Klian ” T'wo facts aie especially worth noting in tins 
connection. Fust, the many factors which have been laboriously 
analyzed as piesent in the expci lence(K) of Coleiidge that 
inoinmg woie not liis experience (E), but only certain of the 
elements which by a piocess of absti action may now be indicated 
as having enteied into it. As Professor Lowes well says, “For 

» See John Livingston I.owes, The Ronil lo Xuntiiiu, Houghtun Mlfllln, New 
and Enlarged Edition, Preface dated 1980, Chaps XVIII-XXI. 
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those to whom the mystery of the poens’s biith is dear, tliat 
mystery will remain when I have done Second, what “Kubla 
Khan” expresses is not these elements, but Colei idge’s actual 
cxperience(E) at that particular period of space-time. When 
the stream of tins expeiience was interiupted by the arrival 
of a person on business liom Forlock, it was still a fact that 
Coleridge had lead all the books he had lead beloie he con- 
ceived the poem, he had the same “ideas”, and lie took an 
anodyne again. Hut tiioiigh be long lioped that on some tonioi- 
row he would rccaptuie that intense monient ot expeiience, it 
Iiad vanislied in tlie stieain ot tune, and “Kubla Khan” leniiiins 
a fragment 

frequently such complex expei ience(]''.) is not what is 
sometimes meant by the teims “subjective” oi “pcisonal ex- 
poiience.” When Mi. T S Eliot .says, “My meaning is, that 
the poet lias not a ‘peisonality’ to exjiiess, but a jiarticular 
medium, \\liicli i.s only a medmm and not a ])eisonality,” and 
that poetry is “not the expiession of ]>eisoiiality, but an escajie 
fiom jieisonality,” I do not iiecessaiily disagiee, though I find 
it confusing to use Ins tei minology ‘ The w i itei ’s expei lence(E) 
may involve a pciietiating awaieness of the cliaiacteiistics of 
human beings and tlioir enviionmcnt, oi ol the iclationsliip 
between mankind and destiny, or of the tiudition in which the 
wiiter wiites It is sometimes pointed out that the gieatest 
wi iters arc “objectise” in the sense that then minds aie turned 
not inwaid but outwaid, projecting themselves into the lives 
of otheis, Cl eating teeming woilds of then own which, when 
expiessed in veibal symbols, seem to leadeis jiiofoundly ical. 
Sucli “objectivity,” howcsei, is not the same as tlie “objectiv- 
ity” of a scientist The teim objective when applied to an 
artist is a way of desciibing cextain characteiistics ot liis inner 
experiences (E), not of saying that he is piimaiily conceined 
with publicly discriminable abstiactions. A good statement of 

* op cit , 313. 

“See T S Fllut, “Trailltlun BHil the Iiiilivldual Tiileiit,” in SelecUd Baaayt, 
11)17-103^, Hurcuurt, Hruce, 1932, reprinted from The Sacred Wood I.ondon, 
Metliuen, 192U 
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this point by Mr. Eliot is found in lus coiiiinunt that the greatest 
art “is impersonal, m the sense that personal emotion, pcisonal 
experience is extended and completed in something impersonal, 
not in the sense of something divorced fioni peisonal experience 
and passion 

Experiences (E) of couise include “imaginative” experi- 
ences (E) Theie aic those who like to insist that all experiences 
to be cxpiessed in evocative symbols must fust be tiansmutcd 
by the “imagination ” This may be true, but unless imiigination 
IS defined with cxtieme caic, tiie statement docs not have a 
very definite meaning, and it is easy for those ti allied in a 
faculty psychology to leify tlic woid iiiiiigiiiuhan ’’ The jiomt 
IS that human beings, no mattei how “objective” or how “im- 
aginative,” live in tcinis of actual exj)eiiciiccs(E), ficquently 
very complex, tlio semantic pioblem is to detciniiiie wliethcr 
the meanings they tiy to expiess vei bally aie composed of 
abstractions fiom these expeiicnccs(E), or of something at 
least closer to the very stuff of life itself 

Normally an cxperiencc(E) involves many private dis- 
criminations which eaniiot bo expiessed satisfactoiily tliiougli 
a referential use of language One of the gieat vii tues of fiction, 
foi example, is that it enables a wider to expiess through an 
evocative use of symbols his awaieness of ijuahties and relation- 
ships of human beings which arc too siilitle to be pointed at by 
referential statement The moie penetrating the aitist, the 
less adequately can refeiential statement expiess Ins expori- 
ence(E) In the words of Willa Cathei, “The qualities of a 
second-rate writer can easily be defined, but a first-iate wider 
can only be experienced It is just the thing in him which 
escapes analysis that makes him fiist-rate One can catalogue 
all the qualities that he shaies witli other writers, but the thing 

•Quoted from F O Malthicsseii, The Achievement of T 3 Etiot, New York, 
Oxford Univ Press, 103S, p M(> Mr Matthicsscn says that the statement Is 
taken from “Eliot himself, while commenting on Pound" 

7 An interesting indication of the present status of the word imagination in 
psychological terminology is seen in the fact that in the index to Kurt Koffka’s 
Principle) of Oeetalt Peychology, Harcourt, Ilrace, 1935 — un unusually full 
index including over 900 entries — the word tmaginalion does not apjiear. 
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that is his very own, his timbre, tins cannot be defined or ex- 
plained any more than the quality of a beautiful speaking 
voice can be.”* 

Again, the actual e.\pcricnces(K) of human beings are by 
no means limited to emotional states, to the exclusion of 
“thought” In an cffoit to avoid t!ic cunent implications of 
the symbols idea, intellect, and thought, some ciitics have 
fastened on the term emotion to indicate that which liteia- 
turc(L) communicates. Hut emotion, unless defined in a sense 
different fioin that now customary in psycho-physiological 
discussion, is not an adequate symliol. It is tiuc and iiiqioitant 
that the e\pei loncc(K) which a woik of htciatuic symbolizes 
is inoie than an “intellectual” i espouse of the human oiganisni, 
and in all jirobnhihty iiteliides “feelings” and “emotions ” But 
it is obviously not true and it is badly misleading to assume 
that tlie actual expci lenccs(E) of human beings aic limited to 
“emotional” states, or that liteiatuie(L) is limited to the cx- 
piession of such factors iii human expcuence 

Peihaps most to be stiessed m the twentieth ccntuiy, on the 
other hand, is the fact that c\pcnences(E) lue not limited to 
“thoughts” 01 “ideas” abstiacted fjoni experiencc(E) . The 
ubiijuitous teiin idea is a dangeious symbol m liteiary discus- 
sion; the wise leader will see with it a lod flag The symbol 
idea lias had duiiiig its liisloiy manv icfeicnts, but ns usually 
defined in the twentieth centui y it icfcis to a pioposition which 
may be stated lefcicntinlly If an “idea” is “cleai” it is thought 
to be the statement of publicly disci iminable lelationships be- 
tween publicly disci immablo rcfcients If it is not such a state- 
ment, it IS thought to be not “cleai ” The jioint, which m vai lous 
ways has been stiessed tin oughoiit this book, is that “ideas” 
so defined, no matter how' valuable, aie gcnerali/ations ab- 
stracted from the reality of human expei lence(E) , and that 
experienccs(E) neither exclude nor are limited to “ideas” or 
“thoughts.” The student of literature(L) is only in ])ait a 
student of “ideas.” If, exasperated at the intangibility ot many 
vital elements in human experience(E), he directs his attention 

> iVot Under Forty, Knopt, 1930, pp 131-5 
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only or pninaiily to clcaily dcfinublc “thoughts,” he has so 
far ceased to be a student of literature(L). Tlie relation of 
thought to the actual experience of a wiiter is well suggested [ 
by Mr. T. S. Khot in lus essay on Dante when he says, “VVe ' 
are not here studying the philosophy, we see it, as part of tlie I 
ordered woild. The aim of tlie poet is to state a vision, and 
no vision of life can be complete which docs not include the 
articulate forinulatiou of life which human minds make 
What liteiatuie(L) expresses and coininunicates, then, are 
individual human experiences (K) Let us now consider how 
such communication can take place. 

*The Sacred Wood, Methuen and Cu, 1920, )> 1S4 Iteprinted by perinliislun. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF LITERATURE 
PART TWO 

I N considering how n verbal medium can be so constructed 
by a wiiter that it is capable of evoking in the mind of a 
reader a controlled e\peiicnce(E) — an expeiience con- 
trolled, that IS, by the intention of the writer — it may be well 
to refresh our minds by lemembcnng that any complete act of 
language ituolves the pioduttiou by one individual of a series 
of linguistic signs These signs are noccssaiily pioduced and 
received in a ceilain timo-ouiei ‘ They exist ten some time — 
in writing, for an indehmte })eiiod — as external events oi 
objects with chiuacteiistics other tliun those which determine 
then natuie as symbols (A book, lor example, may be looked 
at by a man who is not conditioned to lespond to the symbols, 
who cannot, theiefore, “lead” them, though he can see the 
black niaiks on the white papei.) This senes oi symbols is 
capable of inlluencing in some way the activity of another 
huinan being, oi of tlie wiitei himself at a time other than 
that of writing, 'i’he obvious jioint to be empliasized is that the 
use of symbols In linguistic communication is a ehaiacteiistic 
of all foims ot liuman speech It is not a device hunted to 
poetry or mathematics 

Many discussions of hteiaiy thcoiy ■.tumble at this point 
One cause of stumbling is the nai\e assumption tluit tlie phe- 
nomena of icfeicntial (or “{iiose”) statement aie too obvious 
to need analysis, vith the resultant assumption that tlierefore 
literatuiefi,) alone piesents seiious theoretical difficulties. 
Consider, for example, the following statement from one of 
tlie best of the collegiate handbooks of literature : “Since lion- 
creative litcratuic is not an ait, and thus possesses no kpecial- 

I We can overlook liere — though at the inomciit of writing iiiitny wrlttrs are 
very conscious of — llie laborious, funiblliig, trlal-and-error period during 
which the writer tries to sileet the words which are "right” for his purpose and 
to arrange tin in in what he hojies will proM to be the “right” tliui -order 
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ized technique, it requiies no special discussion.”^ (My italics.) 
Starting from such assumptions, writers evolve ad hoc theories 
which, while sometimes useful m certain limited areas of literary 
discussion, aie inadequate to explain the phenomena of litera- 
tuie(L) in terms which are consonant with our present knowl- 
edge of language and scientific coniinunication. Sucli inadequate 
tlieories aie soinetimcs paralleled in tlie analysis of scientific 
coiniaunication by ad hoc thcoiics capable of explaining tlie 
discussion of pointer readings but not adequate to explain the 
plienomena of htciatuie(Ii). 

Anothei cause ot stumbling is tlic widespiead ovei simplified 
notion ol the facts of linguistic meaning. This oversimplifica- 
tion, which I ha\e discussed m Cliaptei III, lias led iiomcally 
to an intelleLlual stalemate In oulmaiy discussion, especially 
when the discussion is vocal and speaker and hearer are face 
to face, theie is no gieat need to lenieiiibei the complicated 
facts ot linguistic meaning One man says “dog” , a wiie-haiied 
teniei is pieseiit, it seems obvious that the meaning of “dog” 
Is tlic wiie-luuied tciiiei In many situations m life the as- 
sumption IS piactically satistactoiy tliat the meaning of “dog” 
IS that ten 101 , or at least, the idea of tlie teiiier; or at least, 
tlie idea of “dog” m geiieial, oi at least, what tile dictionaiy 
says “dog” means. With such an uiiscieiitific notion of meaning 
we get along faiiiy well in oui eveiyday ailaiis, especially 
when oui onviioiiinent does not change too lapidly and otheis 
have semantic leactions siinilai to oui own. But when we at- 
tempt to e.xplam the facts ot evocative symbolism (oi, for that 
mattci, of lefeiential symbolisiii) with such a simplified notion 
of incanmg, we find that we have a theoretical tool inadequate 
to account foi many of the most impoitant lealities of human 
communication If we stait fiom the facts of linguistic mean- 
ing, on the othei hand, w'c are in less danger of error. In 
attempting to account foi the plienomena of literature (L) we 
aie ot couise met by difficult and often baffimg problems, but 
W'C discovei at least that these problems are not so pecuhar 

2H R Walley and J H Wilson, The .Inatomy of Literature, Farrar and 
, Rinehart, 1931, p 5 
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as we liad supposed, and aie theoretically no greater than the 
problems piesented by referential syinbohsm. 

In attempting to explain the method of evocative symbolism, 
thcicfore, we find no geneial theoietical difficulty if we stait 
from a scientific notion of linguistic iiieaniiig if we stait, that 
is, from the realization, first, that the actual iiieaiuiig of a 
linguistic symbol for a leader is the lesponse wliieli the symbol 
evokes in him, and, second, that since m a speech-comiiiuiiity 
many people are conditioned to icspoiid in similar ways to the 
same sign, the sign will have siiinlai nieaiiings foi many dif- 
feient leadeis In geneial, as linguistic symbols aie conditional 
stimuli, any possible human i espouse mai) be evoked if the 
pioper symbols aie piopcily aiianged Theie is, it should 
be einphasi/ed, no special theoretical difficulty heie. In the 
words of Ivan Pavlov, quoted above, “Obviously ioi man speech 
provides conditioned stiniuh which aie just as leal as any 
other stimuli. At tiie same time speech pi ovules stimuli which 
exceed in iiclincss and many-sidedness any of the otheis, allow- 
ing compaiison iicithoi qualitatively nor quantitatively w'lth 
any conditioned stimuli which aie possible in animals Speech, 
on account of the whole pieceding life ot the adult, is con- 
nected up with all tlie iiitcinal and extci nal stimuli which can 
leach the coitex, signalling all of them and icplacing all of 
them, and theiefoie it can call foitii all tliose leactions of tlie 
oiganism which aie noimally detei mined by the stimuli tlieni- 
selves.”* 

Propel ly conditioned people may lespond in similar ways to 
the same signs. Only thus is human communication thiough 

• Pavlov, 0 /) fil , pp 407-S 

In tins cliuptcr, as 1 am umsnlvrmK Ha ways in wlndi a senes of linguistic 
stimuli cun evoke e\pericnce(K) in u reader, 1 am tociising atlention on the 
reader rather than the writer In considering the writer, and literature us ex- 
pression rather than evocation, it is important to remember that the actual 
meaning of c symbol Includes the experlence(E) which results iii the utteniiue 
of the symbol, of which the symbol, that is, is the conditional response From 
the reader’s point of view words arc stimuli, from tlie writer’s, ttiev are re- 
sponses For example, us I am thinking about this fuet, my organism Is re- 
sponding by writing words on paper words wliieh, I liope-, will ut some later 
time commiinicutc my tliouglit to renders 
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words possible. But tins is not for a inonient to say tliat they 
will respond m exactly the same way. Tlic actual human ex- 
peiiences(K) of diffoient human beings even in the same room 
at the same mmneiit aie not identical. We can fiequently isolate 
publicly disci iniinable elements or chaiactei istics w’hich are the 
same in niniiY piivate expeiiences(E) , but fioiii this we must 
not diaw the univaii anted infeience that theiefoie the private 
expel lences(E) involved aie exactly the same * This is a geneuil 
tiuth, and it is tine of liteiatuie(T<) We soiiietimes say, in 
uselul shoitcut speech, that a wider “communicates his ex- 
pel ience” to a leader This does not mean that the total actual 
expel icncefF.) winch tlie wider attempts to expiess is by some 
linguistic miiaele taken out of Ins life m a solid chunk and 
placed wliole iii the cianmni of a leadci Such a notion is of 
couise nonsense But the fact that d is nonsense and that w'e 
have no light to speak in stiictiiess ot diifeicnt people as having 
exactly the sumo e\pci lence(E) is only one aspect of the 
tiuth Two other inijicitant aspects aie that huiiiaii beings 
tiequently do lespoiul m similar w'ays to the same external 
stimuli, and that d is possible foi a skilled ividei to lespond to 
Ills cxpci icnce(E) in sucli a w'ay that the lesult is a sci les of 
verbal signs 'which me capable of evoking in a skilled icadci 
an cxpeiieiice(E) similai in many significant respects to that 
of the widei, as wcjl as to other cxpeiiences(E) similaily 
evoked in othei leadcis In consideimg the facts of evocative 
s-ymbolism we must avoid on the one band tlie eiior of assuming 
that expel lenccs(E) sniulai in inipoitant respects aie tlieie- 
toie identical in all, and on the other liaiid the eiioi of denying 
tliat the same stimuli do fiequently lead to siimlai icsponscs 
111 diffeieid people; that skilled wiiteis do sometimes succeed 
in expressing their experiences (E) in verbal symbols; and 
that skilled readeis do tend to have one pattern of experi- 

* Professor Kurt Koffka, dtscussiiijr the ps) cholo^icul aspects of this facti 
remarks, “The old maxim Si duo fntiunt idom, noji est xdcui, has its counter- 
part m the maxim St duo VKdent idem, itoit est idem*' Principlei of Oentalt 
Psychology, Hnreourt, Hiact, 19.15, p 3th 
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encc(E) while reading Hamlet, another while reading The 
Egoist, and another while reading Sonnets from the Portuguese- 


Recognizing that there is no general theoretical difficulty 
about the way in which verbal stimuli evoke an experience (E) 
in a reader, we may proceed to consider some of the particular 
characteristics of sciies of words which make evocative sym- 
bolism possible. Careful attention to the following analysis 
will, I believe, repay the reader, enabling him to see more 
clearly just hou' v/ords can “communicate” expeiience(E). 

1 

Of first impoitance is the fact that linguistic symbols are 
original as well as conditional stimuli. This evocative charac- 
teristic of woids is recognized by students of liteiature peihaps 
more widely tlian any other It is well known that words are 
not only signs pointing at referents, but also sounds of varying 
qualities, and tliat as patterns of pure sound they arc capable 
of stimulating luiuian lesponsc Aside fioin then rcfcicntial 
meanings, linos of verse such as 

Where through the long-duiwn aisle and f lotted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise 

and lines of prose such as 

But the iniquity of oblivion blindly scattercth her 
poppy, and deals with the memory of men without 
distinction to merit of perpetuity 

may stimulate response by their very sound ‘ Through this 
clmractei istic of woids practically all of tlie “musical” effects 
possible for the speaking or chanting voice may be produced. 

If one docs not know a particular language, he must hear 
the words actually spoken to be stimulated by their sound. But 
if one knows a language and has learned it normally, that is, 

* It cannot be too strongly emphasized thut tuch retpoine m not nutomatio 
or mochanical It requires the proper type of attention on the part of the reader 
The trained reader nniy stteml to any senes of sjmbols in many different wavs 
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by hearing and speaking the words before or as soon as he 
learns to read them, the sound of the words becomes linked 
organically with the sight of them, so that the sight may evoke 
the sound as a conditional response. Tlic intensity of this 
lesponse doubtless vaiics with different individuals, and peisons 
who freejuently read simply to “get the general idea” build 
up inliibitions against hearing woids to facilitate their leading 
speed. But there is no theoietical diflieulty about the way the 
sound jiatteins of words aie conveyed thiough the sight of the 
piinted page. 

The shapes and spatial relationships of ivoids on paper aie 
also oiiginal as w'cll as conditional stiinuli, so that the typog- 
laphy and the visual positions of particular units of speech 
help to deteiiiiine the leadei’s i espouse without regard to the 
lefeieiitial meanings in\olvcd. The importance of this fact is 
lecogriized in the conventional pimting of veise, which sepa- 
lates the longer ihjthniic units spatially and begins each line 
with a capital letter, thus forcing the reader to discriminate 
at least the moie obvious elements in the rhythmic pattern. 

ifoie iiiipoitant the sounds of words aic in lelation to other 
charaetei istics of a symbol-seiies it is impossible to determine 
exactly, and for the pm poses of a geneial hypothesis uniin- 
poitaiit, hut the exporiiiiental eiiidence indicates that it is so 
impoitant that the sounds alone aie able, esjiccially in lync 
jioctry, to e\oke an e\pciiericc(E) siinilai at least m mood to 
the e\peiicncc(E) evoked by tlie poem as a whole Aftm 
having experimented for ycais with the effects of the pure 
sounds of poetiy, R. C Givler states that “from the trans- 
mogiifications ot . large passages of poetry we have been 
able to conclude that the sounds of poetiy, especially lyric 
|>oetiy, aie able of themselves to arouse a mood congruous to 
that mood which the normal recitation of the original poem 
would arouse. . . The tonal elements of the poetic line do 
seem indeed to have the power of arousing a mood congruous 
to that of the original poem, even when torn from their posi- 
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tions and tlicir rhetorical anchorage, and recast into such form 
as is shown in the above experiments.”* 

As such experiments are difficult to devise, owing not only 
to the general difficulty of isolating significant publicly dis- 
cnminable elements in subtle piivate expeiienccs(E), but also 
to the peculiar difficulty of so changing a seiies of woids that 
tlie referential nieaning is destioyed while the geiieial pattern 
of sound is maintaiiied, students of hteiaiy theoiy should he 
giateful for expei iniental evidence such as that obtained by 
Givler. The evidence indicates that not only “mood” but also 
other chaiactei istics of human evpei icntefE) may be evoked 
by the sounds of poetry alone Foi example, twelve expei iments 
were conducted with the sounds in the veise of ron and 
Keats “The remaikabie thing about the fiiaphs repiesenting 
these tw'elvc expeuments upon Byion and Keats was that m 
iieaily every case the motoi discharge loi the Byion expei i- 
menls is greatei than that for Keats, and the final aveiagcs 
showed that the combined fingei movements foi the Byron e\- 
pciiments weio eifihteen meties longci than they weio for 
Keats’” In othei woids, the sound puttcins (done of Byion’s 
verse evoked e \pei lences(E) in which motoi lesjionse played a 
far more important pait than in the expei leiues(l'j) evoked by 
the sound of Keats’s veise (livlei is lightly vei y cautious in 
intcipieting this evidence, but I believe the student of English 
htciatuie will have little difficulty m seeing its significance 
The fact that linguistic symbols aic oiiginal as well as con- 
ditional stimuli accounts foi the phenomena of veibal ihythm 
and ihymc These phenomena aie so well known that they need 
little comment Bcihaps the most nnpoitaiit point to be stressed 
is that the estubhshnieiit ot ihytlnnical and ihjiinng patterns in 
the organism of the leader thiough the use of w'ords leads to 
patterns of expectancy in the reader’s experience (E) while 
reading. The existence of such patterns is impoitant in a 

• U C. Giclcr, The Payrho Phyaioloi/iciil Effect of the Eleiiienta of Speech 
•n Relation to Poetry, I’sycliologiuil Muiiogruplib, Princeton, N J, und Lan- 
caster, Pu , ISIS p|i 1U8 and 127 
’ op. cil , j) 62 
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number of ways For one thing, the evoked attitude of ex- 
pectancy is in itself an important charactei istic of the reader’s 
experience (E ) . For unotlier, the aiousal of the expectancy 
through the symbol senes results in control of the reader’s 
attention by the wiiter. Also veiy iinpoitant, the existence of a 
paiticular pattein of expectancy permits later elements m the 
symbol-senes to affect the leadei’s e\peueiice(K) by paitially 
oi wliolly satisfying oi disappointing tlie cspectatioii in count- 
less subtle ways Many of the finest e\ocative effects of lan- 
guage aie gained by skilful variations fioiu the rhythmic 
]ui,ttein (whether of piose oi of verse) winch the wiitei has 
established in the reader’s mind Foi a single example, notice 
the ihytlmiic \aiiations — tlie evocati\e cticcts of which nie 
easiei to expciicnce than desci ibc" — fiom tlie expected “iambic 
pcntaiiietci” pattern of blank verse in Macbeth’s soliloquy 
aftei he hears that Lady Macbeth is dead (The expected 
rhytiiimc pattern has been established thioughout the play, 
and is emphasized in the fiist lines of the quotation which 
follows ) 

Machetu I ha\e almost foigot the taste of fears. 

The time has been, my senses w'ould hn\e cool’d 
To hear a night-shi lek , and iiiy fell of hair 
Would at a dismal tieatise loiise and stir 
As life Were iii’t I liave supp’d full with honors , 
Diiencss, faiiiihar to my slaughterous thoughts. 
Cannot once atart me 

{Re-enter Sc y ton ) 

Wherefore was that cry? 

Seyton : The queen, my loid, is dead 

Macbeth ; She should have died hei caf ter. 

There would have been a time for such a word. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps m this petty pace fioni day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time. 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death Out, out, brief candle! 
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Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and fiets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more . it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 

{Act V, Scene V) 

As the student of Shakespeare knows, one of the most significant 
characteristics of the poet’s technical matuuty is the skill 
with which he varies the expected rhythms of his verse. (If 
any reader feels a need for more pointing of this analysis, 
let him note the unexpected rhythm in the line beginning 
“To-morrow.”) 

2 


Another Important cliaracteiistic of linguistic signs which 
helps to explain evocative symbolism is the ability of pi operly 
arranged symbols to catch and direct the attention of the 
reader, thus helping to bring tiie couise of the leadei’s ex- 
perience (E) under the writer’s control 

In considering how symbols can do this, it is helpful to re- 
member that the oxpciicnces(K) of luiman beings nic not 
broken into disconnected entities, but rather meige together 
to form a continuous stieam whose diicction and cbaractci istics 
arc constantly changing, at one moment slowly, at another 
rapidly. Hence the evocative pioblem of the wider of litcin- 
turc(L) is not so much to “give” the rcadei an cxpci lence(E) 
as to control for a time the diiection and chaiactci istics of his 
experiencing(E) The readei’s e\peiicnce(E) is constantly 
being controlled both by his psycho-physiologicnl constitution 
at the moment, including “mental elements” such ns “memoiy” 
and “will,” and by stimuli coming from outside his oiganism 
The human organism does not react mechanically to all of the 
potential stimuli in its immediate enviionment Fioin the un- 
counted myriad of potential stimuli in the external woild the 
human being at any one moment focuses Ins attention on only 
a few, if on any, in accordance witli his intciests and the “de- 
mand characters” of tlvc stimuli, and his expci lence(E) at any 
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moment may be controlled to a very Ingh degree by these few,' 
Frequently, as in expencnces of reveiie, concentrated thought, 
or trance, he may be oblivious to stimuli outside his body, focus- 
ing his attention on “thoughts,” “memoiies,” “ideas,” and so ' 
on arising from within. i 

The task of the wiiter of literature(L), therefore, is to ! 
stimulate the reader through a series of words in such a way 
that the leader’s experience(E) while he is reading will be 
controlled to a high degiee by the linguistic symbols. Doubtless 
all leaders of the picsent study are awaie that writeis have in 
fact succeeded in gaming such coiitiol. Is tlieic any leader of 
literatuie wlio has never so yielded hniiself to a book that lie 
has for a time lost consciousness of Ins immediate suriound- 
ings and, as we say, “lived” the cxpciience(E) evoked by the 
writei’s words? 

The extent to which it is possible foi the wi iter’s symbols 
to contiol the leadci’s expel lence(E) by tatclinig and diiectiiig 
Ins attention has boon well illustiatod in Professor Edwaid D. | 
Snydei’s intciesting study, Hypnotic Puetiy, Having noted 
that ccitain poems, such as Colei idge’s “Kiihla Khan,” Keats’s 
“La Belle Dame Sans !Meici,” and Swinburne’s “Hymn to 
Proscipine,” “can be counted on to pioduce an actual state 
of trance in the listeneis ivlion the poems aie read aloud under 
favoiablo conditions,” Piofessor Snyder studied the phenomeim 
of hypnotism, and discovoied that these jioems “have in coiii- 
mon a technique iiliich uses physical and ])sychical stimuli 
siniilai to, and often identical with, the stimuli used by hypno- 
tists to put the subject into the hypnoidal state ”“ 

8 I wibh the SKipi nf till pitsiiit study perimtUd, us it docs not, diSLUssioii 
of a number of tin. tliconcs m post-positivist psychology, such ns the theory of 
the “demand chiiriKtcrs" of stimuli, syliich I think will jirovc valmihlc for 
literary and gem nil istlutic thiory The thiory of “diinand characters” empha- 
sizes the fact that the ability of objects iii the external environment, including 
linguistic signs, to affect the expcriencc(E) of an individual at any moment 
dejK-nds not so much on the publicly dlscriminable characteristics of the objects 
as it does on the relationship existing between the oh)ccts and the needs and 
Interests of the individual at the moment For a good discussion of this subject, 
which Includes an Interesting “Excursion into Aesthetics,” see Kurt Koffka, 
op ci( , pp 845-03 

0 Hypnotic Poetry, Unlv of Pennsylvania Press, 1080, p. 22 
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He isolates six characteristics of what lie calls “hypnotic” 
or “spoUwcaving” poems which correspond to the techniques 
used to induce hypnosis. (1) The poems have in common “an 
unusually perfect pattern of sound; and on further analysis 
we find that this pattern of sound tends to be soothing ” The 
spacing of the heavily accented syllables “is near to the half- 
second interval at which the metionoiue is set by Di. William 
Brown to induce hypnosis.” (2) These poems aie fiee “fioin 
any abrupt changes which would be likely to bieak the spell ” 
(3) They all have “a ceitain vagueness of imagery . . The 
pictuies piescnted in these hypnotic poems have such soft, 
sliadowy outlines that one may fill in the details to meet one’s 
fancy or let the pictuics remain hazy They tester an idle, 
chcamy state of consciousness like the jneliminaiy stage of 
hypnosis ” (4*) They mtioduce jihiases and images difficult to 
Intel piet exactly in the fiactioiis of time the stimuli aie pic- 
seiitcd, and thus tend to bieak down tlie icadei’s icsistantc 
thiough fatigue — a method com pai able to the technique of 
iiuluciiig eyc-stiain in hypnosis (5) I'hey use lulling letiams, 
or the repetition of siinilai patteins of stimulation, with the 
effect of soothing monotony (G) They avoid aigiiment entiiely, 
gaming their effects lather fiy “suggesting,” and intioducc 
explicit ideas, if at all, only aftei the ti aiice-state has been 
evoked and the subject is open to ])ost-hypnotic suggestion. 
Siuiiming up his evidence, Piofcssoi Siiydei concludes that 
“in their method and oulcr of pioceduie they [hypnotic poemsi 
subject the listcnci to a seiies of combined jihysical and iisy- 
cliical stimuli so similar to those used in the typical hyqmotic 
clinic that the paiallel is not likely to be a meie coincidence 
We have similar causes pioducing in the one case a state of 
tiance where the subject’s lesistance is definitely bioken down 
until he is cn rapport with the hypnotist, in the othei case a 
state of emotional responsiveness where the subject’s resistance 
is broken down till he is spellbound.”"* 

Professor Snyder wisely insists that only cci tain poems can 
evoke experiences which arc hypnotic The hypothesis which 

•“The quotations are from //y/mofir Poetry, Clwi)i IV 
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I am presenting would point out simply that controlled human 
experiences (E) — of which hypnotic states are an extreme 
type — may be and sometimes are evoked by linguistic stimuli. 
The value of Professor Snyder’s study for the present dis- 
cussion involves tlie argument a foitiori' it gives evidence 
showing that evocative symbols are capable not only of holding 
and diiecting tlie attention of the leader, but also in some ' 
instances of so contiolhiig his attention that he is brought into 
a tiance-likc state in wliiili liis e\peiioiue(E) is to an evtiaoi- 
dinaiy degice contiolled by tlie wiitei’s uoids The point 
for the piesent clinptei, of couise, is that the ability of piopcrly 
aiiangcd symbols to focus the attention of the reader in ii 
paiticulni diieetioii, thus making him piopeily receptive to 
other symbols whith follou, is one ot the ehai aeteiistics of lin- 
guistic stimuli uluch make possible the phetioiiieiia ol evocative 
symbolisiii “ 


3 

Ariothei diaiacteiistic ot woids which helps to explain 
evocative syinbohsni is their ability to point the reader’s at- 
tention toil aid ceitaui lefeients, and thus to evoke in him the 
emotional and othei psycho-physiological responses noinially 
evoked by the referents. For example, pait of the evocative 
eil'ect of the woids 


it IS a tale 
Told by an idiot 

comes fiom the lespoiise to the woid idiot, aside from tlie logic 
of the statement in winch the woid idiot is involved In other 
woids, evocative syinholisin gains jiait of its effect by using 
symbols which point at leferents, not because of the paiticulm 

11 OliMcius iiistuiuts of tli( Ui'imii|uc uf securing undivided utteiitiun In a 
t.emi-lingiii'.tlc art may lie ubiirvcd In the scene-upuilngs of drama In most If 
not all successful plays the tally niiiiiiciits arc devoted to securing the attention 
of the audienee, ellher by making so much noise on stage that the audience 
cannot hut attend, as in the opening of T/m Ouarlitman, or by presenting a 
scene ot abnormal ipilet, as in the opening scene of llumlet Not until the audi- 
ence 13 attending to what Is Impiicniiig on stage rather than to other potential 
stimuli can the dramatist produce the effects he has In mind 
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referent but because of the response the thought of the referent 
arouses. 

Tins characteristic of words puts at the disposal of the 
writer an extremely valuable tool, through which he may under 
the proper conditions evoke the reader’s conditional response 
to any referent which the leader has learned to disci iimnate 
vei bally. But valuable as this tool is, it is many^edged, and 
must be used veiy skilfully if the desued expeiience(E) is to 
result. There is, for example, constant danger that the strong- 
est elements in the reader’s lesponse to the leteieiit may not 
be relevant to the wiitei’s purpose, and there is also the danger, 
especially if the leader is not well tiamed, that an evocative 
reteience to ref ei cuts may be misundei stood as a referential 
statement. In other words, it is possible that the leader’s actual 
response to the refcient will not be what the wiiter desires, and 
that the reader will not understand the evocative way in which 
the author is using symbols 

A now almost classical, piesumably upoeiyphal, instniice of 
the latter type of misundei standing appeals m the stoiy of the 
Westeinei wlio, witnessing a melodianui foi the fiist tune, 
pulled a gun on the villain and told linn to keeji his hands off 
the heioine Tlie tiamed theatoi-goei ot eouise kiiow's that ac- 
tors aie at the moment of acting simply Imiiian symbols thiough 
wlioin a diauuitist is gaining his effect, ^ust as the tiamed readei 
of liteiatiue(L) knows that a novelist’s leleieiice to lefcients 
is for tlie sake of a hugei e\oeative pin pose, and he attends 
accordingly. But tlie naive leadei fieijuently assumes that the 
waiter is trying to make a lefeiential statement about refcients, 
and when w’liat he takes to be that statement seems false or 
iiicaniiigless, he sometimes shows signs of wanting to pull a gun 
on the w liter to make linn stop telling lies oi talking nonsense 

Another dangci which the waiter faces when lefeiiiiig to 
n referent for evocative pui poses lies in the possible difficulty 
the reader may experience m identifying the referent. If the 
reader has to struggle to discover what the icfeient is, the 
struggle itself may defeat the puipose of the lefeienee For 
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an obvious example, if a writer uses the symbol that city 
situated nearest East longitude and Noith latitude, the 
difficulty of identifying tlie lefeient of this extended symbol 
may be so great tliat the dcsiicd i espouse to the referent 
(Tans) will not be evoked, or will be evoked too late, and as a 
lesult the cumulative effect of the eiitiie senes in which the 
symbol appears may be destroyed 

Tins difficulty indicates an iiin>oitant distinction between 
puie icfcicntial and evocative synibohsin In i efcrenlttd sym- 
holisin, the difficulty of identifying the leferent is only inci- 
dentally impoitant The icadei may have to go to the dictionary 
time after time and to leiend sentence aftei sentence, and yet 
if he stiuggles on to the end he may iiiidei stand exactly the 
iclationships the wiitei has indicated One of my mathematical^ 
colleagues piofcsscs seoin of any wiittcn matciial which can 
he lead with undei standing at a into fastei than one page an 
lioui To make his lefeicntial meaning as deal as possible, 
a \Mitci may uso a number of symbols leleiimg to the same 
lefeient I'liis is the piactiee in legal tei mmology, for examjile, 
m which exact identification of the lefeient is of piimaiy mi- 
poitance “And the undei signed, oi any oi cither of us, do 
lieieby autboiize and cmpowci an Attoi ney-at-I/aw, in the 
State of Ohio, oi elsewheie, in oui names and behalf, or in the 
name and behalf of jiny oi cithei ol us,” and so on As the 
wiitei’s essential puipose is to point out the iclationships held 
to exist between ceitain lefcients, the actual expeucnce(E) 
of the render while he is trying to identify the lefeients of tlie 
symbols is incidental to the success of the communication If 
I sign my name to a lease, T jnefci the symbols used to have 
uttei ly deal lefcicncc lather than beautiful evocative pattci ns 
Hut in evocative synibohsni, the evoked e\pericnce(E) itself 
IS of essential mipoitance, so 'that any difficulty in identifying 
the leferent may interfere with the proper evocation. Perhaps 
it would be moie accuiate to say that' any difficulty greater 
than that intended by the writer may pi event the evocation, 
foi pioper” can be defined here only in terms of the' writer’s 
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intention^ and a wnter may bo evoking a certain difficulty in- 
tentionally as an integral part of the experience.'^ 

In view of the ])ossible difficulty of identifying the leferent, 
it IS true in general that the inoie concrete a woid, the greater 
its usefulness for evocative symbolism, because a “concrete” 
term is likely to evoke both the thought of the referent and a 
conditional rcsjionse to it more quickly than an “abitract” 
term. As we have seen in Chajitei IV, the actual meanings of 
“conciete” terms are closei to individual human cxpcnenccs(K) 
than are the meanings of “abstiact” teiins (It must of couise 
he rcincnibered that “conciete” and “abstract” aic relative.) 
Thus the resjionse to tiie symbol idiot is likely to be moie im- 
mediate and emotionally stronger than the i espouse to an 
individual who is to a high dcgtcc jcchlv-mtudcd or mentally 
defective, just as tive lesponses to sound and fun) aie likely to 
be better for evocative put poses than the lesjionses to the 
physical phenomena whu h, not mnlly, ate the cause of sensations 
perceived aurally, as well as these smsations themselves, and 
violent or very gicat tempei. We have seen in Chapter IV that 
Captain C , l)i. Head’s patient, could not lespoml to what for 
him weie tlie moie abstract symbols black and red, though lie 
could respond to what for him wcie the moie concrete toiins, 
the dead and rehat the Staff reeais Signs aic conditional stimuli, 
ami those signs whicli aie nunc intimately linked with the actual 
^ experiences (K) of the leadei aie likely to have moie poweiful 
evocative effects. Ncvei tliclcss, this useful gcneial tiiitii is by 
no means absolute. The actual evocative effect of any term in 
a symbol-sei ics depends on a gieat many intei dependent chai- 
ncteristics of tlie complex senes ns a whole. 

The point to be emphasized at the moment is that one evoca- 
tive characteiistic of linguistic symbols is their ability to evoke 
response by pointing the thought of a reader toward certain 
referents. 

An example of the use of somewhat annoying legal terminology for excel- 
lent evocative effect may he seen In Archibald MacLeish’s sonnet, “Corporate 
Entity.” 
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Anothei evocative cliajactcribtic of words is their ability when 
skilfully oulercd to mouse the “iinaginative cooperation” of 
the leader Theie aie two sides to this cliaracteristic: the side 
of utteiaiice, and the side of silence. Tlie exporiencc(E) must 
be suggested to the reader by the woids, but if his “imaginative 
coopeiation” is to be secured, he must be pei nutted to carry it 
on lor biinself Insisting on the hittoi fact, Stevenson said that 
theie IS only one ait — to omit. Bi icily stated, the point is this: 
linguistic symbols can stimulate a leader in such a way that the 
c\peiicn<‘e(E) cvoketl will be moie vivid and inoie ineinoiablc 
if the wiitei pel mils it to develop of itsell than if it is definitely 
completed by the writei’s winds 

'I'lieie is good e\pei imeiital evuleiKe to piove that an expeii- 
eiico(K) wliicli has nut been completeil will “huger and echo in 
the mind,” to use a jiliiase of T S I'iliot’s, longer than an 
evjieiieiKe which has been completed. This gencial pimcijile 
IS byf no means limited to evpei leiiccs(K) vei bally stnniilated. 
Tor e\aiii})le, m an investigation conducted by Mis. B Zeigai- 
iiik, which Piofessoi Kollka sjieaks of as lemaikable foi its 
“flawless techiiKpie,” it was jnoved that subjects lecalled tasks 
which they had attemjited but had not comjiloted much better 
than tasks which they had completed 

I'he siih)ects in Mis Zeigainik’s expei inients weie asked to 
Iieifoim at one sitting a nuinbei of tasks, some inanual, some 
linguistic The expei mientei jieimittcd the subjects to finish 
half ot these tasks, but mteiiuyited then consideiation of the 
othci half when they we|e iicaiing the solution. Caieful controls 
w'cie used to make sine that iiiclcvant factors such as the inter- 
esting or uninteiestmg iiatuie of pin ticulai tasks did not affect 
the gcneial lesults The subjects were not aware of the purpose 
of tlie iiucstigation, which was to discover which gioup of tasks 
the subjects recalled best, or in other woids, to discover whether 

13 Sie Principle* of Oestult Psycholoyy, pp 834-41, where KofTkii gives an 
exUndtd report of B Ziigurnik, “Cher dus lUhaltvii von rrlidigtcii und 
unerledigten Hnndlungen ” Payeh Portch (1927), 9, pp 1-86 I urn basing 
my LuiHinents on KoHfku’b report 
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completed or uncompleted experiences (E) most effectively 
lingered and echoed in their minds. The lesults were clear. 
Wiien asked to recall as many as possible of the various tasks 
they had woikcd on, the subjects tended to icnieniber the un- 
finished tasks fiist,^‘ and they recalled nearly twice (1.9 times) 
us many of the unfinished as of the finished tasks. 

Analysis of these expeuuients leveals a iiumbei of interesting 
qualifications. Foi one thing, though the geneial lesults weie 
unambiguous, it was shown clearly that the lesponse of any 
paiticular subject was not deteiuiincd simply by the publicly 
discrinilnable elements in the situation, but depended on the 
subject’s actual piivate expeiiencefE). As Piotessor Kolika 
says, “The same instiuction, theieioie, docs not in the least 
guaiantee that the subjects undeitake the same tasks, only 
individual analysis, not a statistical tieatment, tan leveal such 
differences and their dynamic effects. The same is tiue of the 
effect of the inteiiuption. Interiuption of a task mIucIi has been 
completed subjectively though not objectively will have the 
effect of completion; the sub)ect, leally, though not in actual 
fact [i c , not m a publicly disci munable manner], having 
solved his pioblem, will have lelievcd his tension”*’ It was 
discovered also that undci conditions of fatigue the completed 
tusks Meie leealled moic easily than the uncomjileted If the 
subject was in a low state of vigilance, tliat is, the unfinished 
tusks did not “lingci and echo” in his mind Likewise, subjects 
who “excluded their Selves completely fioin the expeiiment, 
who despised these childish occupations, had tensions tar below 
the aveiage” On the othei hand, those in noinial states of 
vigilance wiio tixik then tasks (piite seiiously lecalled a gi eater 
piopoition of the uncompleted tasks than did the other sub- 
jects. “Chaiacteiistically, this tendency was much stiongei 
with children than with adults, the foinier taking those tasks 
much moic seiiously than the latter For days aftei wauls chil- 
dren would ask to be allowed to finisli the incompleted tasks, 
while they never asked for the lepotition of a completed task, 
however interesting it may have been ” Childicn rcmembeied 2 5 
n K(>)fk«, op at , p 622 O' op cil , p 'US 
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times as many of the unfinislied as of the finished tasks, whereas 
the geneial average was 1 9. That tins was not simply because 
they were childien, but latlier because they eiiteied wholeheart- 
edly into each e\pciience(E), was pioved by the fact that the 
nine subjects who weic “paiticulaily ambitious,” and piesuin- 
ably tiled huidcst to solve their pioblcms, remembered even a 
highei piopoition of the unfimshed tasks than did the childien, 
lecalhng ‘2 75 tunes as many uiifimslied as finished tasks, us 
against the ehildien’s aveiage ot 2 5 and the geneial aveiage 
of 1 9 In othei woids, the expeiiinents sliowed cleaily that the 
moie actively the individual coopeiated, the nioie the uncom- 
pleted cxi)euenee(l'i) hngeied and echoed 

ICxjieiniieiits in the cllects of moie puiely semantic expeii- 
ences conducted by M 11 Haiiowei illusti ate the same geneial 
point This expel iiiientei stinted to tell hei subjects a number 
ot jokes, halt ol which she completed foi them, half of which she 
did not As we would expect fioin the lesults obtained by Mrs. 
Zeigainik, the unfinished jokes weie bettei remembered than 
the finished Immediately aftei the expeiiment the subjects 
letallcd 1 ()7 times as many of the uncompleted as of the com- 
pleted jokes Itloie complicated expeimients, intioducing other 
e’emeiits, led to an even higliei latio of the incomplete to the 
complete, sliowiiig beyond (juestion that the cxpei lencesfF.) 
winch weie stimulated but not completed bv the expei Imentei’s 
W'oids made a much ileepei iiupiession, so far as this could be 
detcimnied liom the lesultiint inemoiy tiaces, than did those 
wliuh weie completed 

Such psychological ex|)ei nnents deal ot necessity with the 
measuiable leactums ot human beings, and aie accoidingly 
moie usetul foi establishing geneial pimciples than for indi- 
cating sulitle applications To sec how the evocative character- 
istic of w ords which we aie now discussing works in a particular 
instance, let us examine one of those invaluable accidents of 
liteiaiy histoiy, a great wi iter’s technical criticism of the 
w'oik of a follow ciaftsman. In examining this or any other 
Cl iticisin of Htciaturc(L) we must remembei that the evocative 

H* "n t Kofika, ujj , j>|) 010-25 
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elTecta the critic is discussing are in all piobability not open 
to public discrimination. 

In 1899 Sir Hugh Cliffoid published the story “The Vigil 
of Ptt’ Tua, the Tliiof” in the volume In a Corner of Asia. “The 
Vigil of Pa’ Tua” tells of a Malay who, desiiing a new and 
buxom wife and therefoie needing money, set out to steal swal- 
lows’ nests from a ncigiibm’s ca\e. Swallows’ nests weie valu- 
able delicacies. Pa’ Tfia went to a lonely island belonging to 
the neighbor a. id slid down head foieinost into a nairow cave 
In sliding he became wedged bead-downward in a crevice of i ock, 
able to move only his feet At this point m the stoiy Clill'oid 
wrote the following woids: 

lie heard distinctly the tinkle ot u luuseiied )>( bhie rutllnig down tlie 
passage iii front uf linn, u host of bats, riidi ly awakened by Ins eoinnig, 
Hew backwards and forwards distruetidly above Ills prostrate body, 
whistling and siiucHking, and one of them struck Pa’ Tua m the face 
with its loathsome wings lie tiiudi one more violent elfort to free hnn- 
seU, tearing Ins llesli eriully, so that the blood ran warmly down his 
body from u score of wounds, but he did not sueeeed in moving by a 
liulr’g-breudtli. He was laid fust in the grip of the roeks, securely 
wedged between tlie walls on eillur bund by the impetus of his descent 
into the Lowe's ol tlie cave \\'lieii the whole horror of Ins position forei d 
itself with an agony ol rtali/ation upon Ins fiigliteiied mind, Pa' Tua 
fur a space lost his reason He screamed aloud, and tlie iiollow uf the 
rocks took u|) Ins cries and liiirkd tium buck to bnii mockingly, the bats 
awoke in thousands, and joined the hurrying, mutuelcss bund tliat 
already rustled and S(|ueaked above the defenceless man, striking him 
in the face uguni and again, he dashed his head from side to side, 
smiting the roeks with it till the blood run freely, and trickled into bis 
eyes and moutli.” 

Clifford seat a cojiy of In a Cotnci of Ami to Joseph Coni ad. 
Tlie letter of thanks which Coiiiad wiote a lew hours after he 
bad leceived the book, about midhigut on Octohei 9, 1899, is a 
masterpiece woitliy of close study. Aftei having praised the 
stories. Com ad said: 

In a (Jorner of liOJiduii, T Fishti Unwjn, 1899, jip 200-81 
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“I would like to talk about them long— interminably ; of the J 
matter and of the manner too. 

“Of course, the matter is admiiable — the knowledge, the 
feeling, the sympathy; it is sure to win jicrfect and full recog- 
nition . . . And as to the iiuiniiei — well! I know you aie not a 
seeker after mere expiession and I beg leave to offer only one 
leinaik 

“You do not leave enough to the imagination. I do not mean 
ns to facts — the facts cannot be too explicitly stated; I am 
alluding simply to the phrasing Tine, a mail who knows so 
niuili (witliout taking into account the manner in wliicli his 
knowledge was acijuiied) may well spine himself the trouble of 
meditating ovei the winds, oiilv tliat winds, giinips of winds, 
winds standing alone, are symbols of life, have the power in 
tlieii sound or their aspect to ])rescnt the very thing you wisli 
to hold up befoic the mental vision of youi leadeis The things 
‘as they aie’ exist in winds; thcrefoie woids should be handled 
with caie lest the jnctuie, the image ot tiuth abiding m tacts, 
should become distoi ted — oi bluired 

“These are the consideiations of a meic ciaftsmaii — yim 
may say , and you may also conceivably say that I have nothing 
else to tiinible my lieiul about Iloweiei, the Xi'holc of llie tiiitli 
lies in tlie piesentation , theiefoie tlie expiession should be 
studied m the inteiest ot veiacity. This is the only moiality of 
ait apait fiom subjcit 

“I liave tiiivelled a good way trom my oiiginal icmnik — not 
enough left to tlie iiiiaginatioii m the phiasing I beg leave to 
illustrate my meaning from extiiicts on p 2G1 — not that I pose 
toi an accomplished ciattsman oi fondly think I am free fiom 
that veiy fault and otlicis niiuh woise No, it is only to e\])laiii 
what I mean. 

“ . ‘When the whole honor of his position forced itself with 

an agony of realization upon his fiightened mind. Pa’ Tua for 
a space lost his leasoii ’ . . In this sentence the leader is borne 
down by the full expression. The words: with an agony of 
realization completely destroy the effect — theiefoie interfere 
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with the truth of the statement. The word frightened is fatal. 
It seems as if it had been w'ritten without any thought at all. It 
takes away all sense of reality — for if you read the sentence 
in its place on the page you will see that the woi d ‘frightened' 
(or indeed any word of the sort) is inadequate to express the 
true state of that man’s mind No word is adequate The imagi- 
nation of the reader should be left free to arouse his feeling. 

. . ‘When the whole horror of his position foi ced itself upon 
Ilia mind, Pa’ Tua for a space lost his reason . ’ This is ti utli , 
this it is W'luch, thus stated, cm lies conviction because it is a 
picture of a mental state And look how finely it goes on with a 
perfectly legitimate effect. 

“. . . ‘He screamed aloud, and the hollow of the rocks took 
up his cries’ ... It is niagnificent' It is suggestive It is tiuth 
effectively stated But ‘and hurled them hack to him mockingly’ 
is nothing at all It is a pliiase anybody can wiitc to fit any sort 
of situation, it is tlie soit of thing that wiites itself; it is the 
sort of tiling I w'lite twenty times a day and (with the fear of 
overtaking fate behind me) spend half my nights in taking out 
of my work. . . . 

“This IS said to make it manifest that I piactice the faith 
which I take the libcity to pieacli — if you allow me to say so — 
in a brotherly spiiit To ictuin 

“Please obseive how stiikiiigly tlie effect is caiiicd on 

“‘When the whole honor of his position forced itself upon 
his mind, Pa’ Tua foi a space lost his leason He sci earned aloud, 
and the hollow of the locks took up his cues , the bats awoke in 
thousands and joined tlie band tliat rustled and squeaked above 
the man,’ etc. etc In the last two lines the woids hurrying — 
motiveless — already — defenceless — are not essential and theie- 
I fore not true to the fact. The impression of hurrying motiveless 
has been given already in lines 2, 3, 4, at the top of the page. 
I If they joined, it is because the others were already flymg. 
> Already is repetition. Defenceless is inadequate for a man held 
r in the merciless grip of a rock.” . . . 
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and the law of closme. Arcording to tlie law of good contmua- , 
tion, if prioi stimuli have been organized in teims of a ceitain 
pattern, the mind will tend to ex pci icnec immediately succeeding 
stimuli in teims ot this pattern One’s mind will attempt to con-’ 
tiiiuc tins pattein in a “good” way and to i eject stimuli wliicli 
do not contiibiite to tins “good continuation.” “Good” is defined 
here in terms of ciiaiactciistfcs such ns simplicity, legulaiity, 
and syiiimctiy This definition is not aibitiaiy but based on 
experimental evidence In the oigain/ation ot peiception “any 
cui ve w'lll ])! occed in its ow n natuial w ay, amt le as a cii cle, an 
ellipse as an ellipse, and so foitli ”■* The law of closme is a 
coiollary of the law of good continuation Attoiding to the law 
of closure, if a luimber of stimuli have been oigaiiized as ])aitof , 
a unit, the nnnd will piefer to cxjici lence stimuli which w ill hell) r 
to bung this unit to a “good” conclusion A simple visual exjieii- 
ment, used by Weitheimcr, may help to make the piinci])le 
clear. 

If in this figure 


the points a-n aie exposed, it will be psychologically easier to 
add point than point p’, because p' pi ovules a good continua- 
tion of the pattein in which a-n aie oigam/cd, and p’ does not. 
This has been demonstrated by M. Wertheimer in unpublished 
threshold experiments (The effect may be a little more evident 
for the leader if he covers with his finger fiist p', and then p’, 
while moving his eyes fioni a to p- or p’.) 

For our purpose the important point is that in accordance 
W'lth the law of good continuation the earliei items in a series of 
stimuli prepare a psychological situation of such a nature that 

on specialized term's onl\ \\ihen the) symbolize discriniinations of central Im- 
portance for literary theory LiCerutureCLJ, referent, experu/nceCE), and 
public duiCTiminattou are buch teriub ’ 

Koffka, op cit , p 151 According to Kuffka, op cit , p 449, 
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certain succeeding stimub will be received as “good” or “fitting,” 
whereas certain others will be received as “wrong” or “not fit- 
ting ” “If, e.g . the stimuli are the notes of a melody and the nth 
note is too fiat or too sharp, it will be heard as out of tune; and 
if it IS entirely different from the fitting stimulus, then it will be 
heard as a sui prise Thus tiie tniie-oidci of a symbol in its 
scries, as well ns its otiiei eii'calne eliaiacfei isfics, will help to 
determine the symbol’s cvot‘ati''L effect As catli new item in a 
temporal unit adds to the run aiative effect of the preceding 
stimuli, “the diicctio>’ of tlie und become^ moie and moie de- 
tci mined the fuitiiei the secjoence pioceeda Wit’i each new 
member the field grows in extent aius theieby m powei ” “Not 
only docs the field become giadually oignuized, it may also 
hecome rc-oigaiu/ed, tlius the il "id tone may iacoiue the tonic, 
tlierehy foicing- tlio fiis'- fiuii; tins position, wliieh it oiiginally 
held”'* Without pursuing tuc tneoietical implications of the 
laws of good continuation and elosuie fuithei, we may empha- 
size tile central point tnat in ail tempoial senes of stimuli, 
including linguistic symbol", ti<c jneceding menibeis of the 
scries help to determine the effect piodiiced by the snceeedmg 
nicnihcrs. 

For experimental cvulencc conceinmg the way in which pie- 
ecding verbal svmbols imn gue diiectioii ti, a peisoii’s later 
icactiuns, let us tuin again to an experiiaent with jokes con- 
dijctcd by JI. II. Han ow ei In one gi oup of Hai i otver’s experi- 
ments, she used tlic following not veiy funny joke, selected 
because its pattern can be concluded in eithei of two different 
ways. 

Pruoner tn the Trajjtc Court ‘'Rut, jour honor, I 

wasii t ^oiiig .OO miles uii hour, nor 40, nor 30 . . ." 

* 

The Judge. (Type A ending) : “Soon you'll say you v , 

standing still." 

or "Soon I suppose you'h at 
going backward." 


op. «<(, p. 449. 


2* 0/1 rii , ]i 4.'‘ . 


46(ln 
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(TypeB ending): “No, I suppose you were going 
60 miles an hour.” 
or “No, I suppose you were going 
faster " 

The experimenter first tend to the subjects the beginning of the 
joke, but not the ending, and asked tlieiii to complete it for 
themselves. 29 2 % failed to complete it ; 35 4 % gave it an 
ending of Type A ; 35 4 % gave it an ending of Type IL 

The experimenter then divided the subjects into two groups, 
To Gioup I she read a number of jokes, of which one was similar 
111 structuie to the Judge joke with a Tyjie A ending She then 
lepeated the conditions of the oiignial evpeinnent by reading 
to this gioup the beginning of tlic Judge joke but not tlie 
ending, and asked the subjects to complete it toi themselves. 
Without exception the subjects in Gioup I gave it a Type A 
ending 

To Gioup II she lead the same jokes, except that the one 
siimlar in stiuclure to the Judge joke had a 'Type B ending. 
She again lepeated the oiiginal exiieiiment by leading the 
begnining of the Judge joke but not the ending When asked 
to complete it, all tlie subjects in Gioup II gave the joke an 
ending of Type B In otliei woids, when the expei ieiiccs(E) of 
the sulijects had not been diiected towaid tlie thought of one 
type of ending, they eitliei could not finisli tlie joke oi finished 
it indiffciently in cithei of two possible ways, but 1111011 their 
cx2ieiieiices(E) had been pointed in a Tyjie A direction, they 
gave it a Type A ending, and wlieii then e\pciiences(l'l) had 
been pointed in a Type B diicction, they gave it a Type 11 
ending 

Two iiiipoi taut points should be obsei ved 111 consideiing these 
lesults In the fiist place, it is clear that the experience (E) 
stimulated by the incomplete Judge joke in Group I was dif- 
feient from the expei lence(E) evoked by the same stimuli in 
Group II because of the psychological organization prepared 
by the preceding symbols. In the second place, it follows that 
the effects of the same succeeding symbols would be different 
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for the two groups. Group I had been prepared to expect an 
ending of Type A; if another ending had been given, the effect 
would probably have been mild surprise or a slight struggle to 
adjust. (Consider the effect of an unexpected pun in serious 
discussion.) In similar fashion, since Group II had been pie- 
pared to consider fitting an ending of Type B, an ending of 
Type A would probably have evoked a degree of sui prise 

Bearing in mind the general pi incipie that the evocative effect 
of a linguistic symbol will depend in pait upon the psycho- 
logical situation evoked by preceding symbols, let us examine 
an instance of this effect in an existent symbol-sei les. We could 
of course notice the effect in a gioss way by taking any senes 
of evocative symbols and jumbling the woid-oidei I choose 
rather an instance in which the effect is shaip enough to be 
noticed as the woids stand, but subtle cnougli to be woith 
analyzing — and, I hope, stiong enough to suivive analysis 

The last line of T S Kliot’s ])oein “Annnula” is 

Pray for us now and at the hour of our bath 

I believe that much of the effect of this line, e\ en when considered 
apait f 10111 tlie lest of the poem, comes fiom tlie unexpected 
appearance of tlie woid “Imth ” “Good conlinuation” demands 
the closuic “deatli,” winch is noimally expected and would be 
“fitting.” The woid “bath” dejuivcs the lattei pait of the 
sentence of its expected lefeiential meaning and suddenly wid- 
ens tlie refeienec of oiti “so that it applies to all human beings 
— those yet unboiii as w'ell as ‘us’ who aie now living “Pi ay 
for us now and at the houi of our bath ” A shadow of the same 
effect would be evoked if the woids weie in the following ordei • 
“Pray for us at the hour of oux bath and now ” But this oidei 
would bury the poweiful symbol hii th in the middle of the line, 
where it would be immediately followed by the chioiiologically 
normal “and nowx” Aside from destioying the excellent effect 
gained by ending the line with the muted sound of “bath,” the 

» I am Indebted for this quotation to an anonymous reader who saw the 
present volume in manuscript The quotation from “Animula” is taken from 
T. S. Ellut’f Collected Poeiue, 1903-1935, liarcourt, Brace, 193b 
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change would soothe the leader with its noiiuahty and permit 
him to hurry mentally over the phrase “at the hour of our birth” 
without caieful attention in oidei to get to an expected conclu- 
sion. It should be noted tliat this change would leave the gram- 
matical and explicit lei'ei ential lelationships constant; but it 
would at least paitially destioy the ps^'chological setting which 
the poet has piepaied lor the last ^suld m the seiies, “Piay for 
us now and at the lioui ot oui biith ” Tlie evocative effect of 
bitth in this line depends as much u]um the symbols which pie- 
cede it as, I'oi a difleient leason, the leiei ential effect of tlie 
symbol 9 m the expiessiou 0009 depends upon tlie symbols 
which pietede it 

B The fact that linguistic symbols aie leceived in a time- 
oider piedctcinuned by the wiitei makes it possible for the 
wiitei not only to piejiaic the psychological setting for the 
icception of symbols but also to concentiate on one particular 
type of eflect, gieatly incieasing the normal power of the words 
111 isolation so that unusually intense expei lence(E) may result. 
Because ot this, the e\pei leiices(E) evoked by liteiatuie(L) 
aie tiequently, though by no means always, moie intense than 
the expeiiences(E) evoked by the stimuli we meet in eveiyday 
life 

The point is somewhat subtlei than it may at Hist apfieai, 
involving what may be called the tvucutn'c concentration of 
symbols Again we must distinguish between the actual and the 
dictionaiy meaning of a symbol If the actual meaning of a 
symbol weu’ simply its dictionaiy meaning or a lefeiente to a 
lefeient, “evocative coiiceiitiation” would be impossible — for in 
that case any two woids would “mean” eithei the same lefeient 
01 diffcient lefeients If they “meant” the same lefeiciit, the 
use of two woids foi one lefeient would nieiely make the act of 
pointing a little nioie obvious.oi give the effect of redundancy;' 
if they “meant” two different things, their use would simply call 
attention to the two diffeient things and not give the effect of 
concentration As we have seen, however, the actual meaning 
of a symbol is the response it evokes, and this only in part 
involves refeicnce to a lefcrent. 
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We may diagram the relationship between the symbol, its 
actual meaning, and its referent ns follows : 


Symbol 

A 



to Refeieiit A. refeued to by 

lmgui!>tic ayiubols 

In this diagwuii, Symbol A evokes in the readei’s mind Meaning 
A, Part of this meaning is a reference to Referent A. 

Now the actual meaning of another symbol, B, may in pait 
coincide with the actual mcaiiiiig of A, thougii its leferent is 
diffcient. likewise, anotlier symbol, C, may aiousc a i espouse 
partly similar to the meanings A and J3, though its lefeient 
may be distinct from either of theii-s. If these symbols aie pie- 
sented to the leader at widely different times, he may lespond 
simply witli Meaning A, pci haps emphasizing Reteient A, 
later with Meaning B, and later with Meaning C. Hut if tliey 
are presented in a time-order such that Meaning ^1 is still 
lingering in his mind when Meaning B is aroused, a different 
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effect may occur. The following diagram may help to make 
this clear. 


Symbols 



Tlio Hertclor’s Mind Total Gioup 

During an ExpenciKC (E) of Referents 


If Symbol B follows Symbol A so that their meanings form part 
of the same expciiciicc(E), the most intense part of the expcii- 
ence may be the ovei lapping between Meanings A and B, 
Symbol C, tollowing nnmediately, may limit and intensify part 
of tins ovci lapping aica, so that the reader’s experience will be 
centered ncitliei on the lefeients nor on the total meanings of 
any of tlie symbols, but latbcr on the concontiatod effect pio- 
duced by the ovcilap[mig As this effect is not a lefeient and 
has no symbol, we cannot state specilically wliat it “means.” 
(If the same effect occuis often enough to enough people, a 
symbol may of couiso be coined to refer to it, but as it is a 
psychological effect not open to public disci inimation, people 
will Jiave difficulty explaining exactly what the “it” to which 
the symbol refcis is ) Thus, through the effect of evocative con- 
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centration made possible by the fact that sjmibols may be 
presented in a prearianged tinio-order, the writer may evoke a 
response diffoient from the reference to any letercnt and more 
intense than the responses to any of the symbols wlien they are 
presented alone. Through this evocative concentration he may 
not only intensify the reader’s experience (E) but also direct 
the render’s attention to a discrimination (in our diagram, the 
area of overlapping common to Meanings A, B, and C) which 
cannot be indicated by a referential use of symbols 

An illustration may make this clearer The following words 
appear in the soliloquy of Macbeth quoted earlier in this chap- 
ter: 

Life’s but a w alking shadow , a poor pla> ei 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is hoard no more it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing. 

Each of these words has a referent, and part of the actual 
meaning of cacii of them is a refeience to this reftient As we 
read, our attention may he directed to the thought of a walking 
shadow', a transient actor, and a tale which an idiot has told 
Moreover, each of these symbols received m isohitum would 
arouse an actual meaning rot necessarily limited to the refer- 
ence to its referent Hut if one (jets fiom these words what I 
believe their autlior intended (the matter is beyond proof), the 
most important pait of Ills i espouse will be not simply the 
thought of a walking shadow, a transient actor, and an idiot’s 
story, but the concentiated experience (E ) , powerful and eva- 
nescent, evoked in significant part by the ovei lapping elements 
m the actual meaning of each group of symbols 

Though I have indicated in this section only' two of the many 
ways in whicli the time-order of symbols helps to determine their 
evocative effect, the point should be clear without further dis- 
cussion tlint time-order is one of the characteristics of linguistic 
symbols which make possible the phenomena of evocative sym- 
bolism. 
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Another evocative chaiacteiibtic ol symbols is the ability of 
a number of “simple” symbols to evoke a moie complex symbol. 
The terms simple and complex m this connection are compara- 
tive. A complex symbol may be defined as one whose meaning 
IS developed througli tlie use of a number of comparatively 
simple symbols. So that the ambiguities of tlie teini “meaning” 
will not impede us, let me give definitions of the complex symbol 
for both refeiential and evocative symbolism A complex lefer- 
ential symbol is a symbol whose refeient is the relationship be- 
tween the lefeients of a nunibcr of otliei symbols Tims the 
teim t: m niatheiiiatu's is used ns a com]>lex symbol to indicate a 
ichitionslup between tlie leteieiits ot the teiiiis ciicle, ciicum- 
ferenve, diametii, and iiitio The leleieiit of the complex sym- 
bol huiointul thioiem is the lelatioiisliip e.xpiessed by a par- 
ticulai group of luuthematical signs 

A complex evocative symbol, on the othei hand, is a symbol 
which IS evoked in whose “meaning” is evoked in oui minds by 
our actual i espouses to othei symbols It is developed not, as is 
the coni[)le\ leteiential symbol, thiough a jnocess of abstrac- 
tion, hut thiough a jnocess of ivoi ation Indeed, the coiiijilex 
evocative symbol noimally seems to a leadei inoie “conciete,” 
neaiei to peiceived leality, than do the conipai atively siinjile 
linguistic symbols thiough whose use it is stimulated Thus a 
wiitei may thiough a senes of winds build up in oui minds a 
peiccption ot a diaiaitei uhoin we can “see,” “heai,” “under- 
stand” and so on L'ln exanijile, in Vanitij Fan Thackeiay stim- 
ulates in 1)111 minds the e\j)ciience ot knowing a detei mined 
young lady wdio in the liistchajitei thiow's Johnson’s IJictionary 
out ot the eoucli window The meaning ot the symbol liccky 
Shai p IS the chaiactei evoked in the leadei’s mind thiough a 
number of simpler symbols One of the arts a writer of fiction 
must learn is that of “woiking in,” “developing,” or “estab- 
lishing in the readei’s mind” thiough a scries of words the 
experience of “knowing” a cliaractei, a jilace, an event. Once he 
has done this, he — and the leader — may lefer to the character 
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or the place by a name, sucli as Becky Sharp or Egdon Heath 
or Mr. Pickunck, liinguistically viewed, each of these terms is a 
complex evocative symbol, though the chaiacter or place named 
by it may in an actual expeiience(E) of a reader be quite as 
“real” as something outside of his skill which lie can touch with 
his fingers. Tlie latter point needs, I believe, little pi oof to any 
leader of fiction, but let l*eail Buck testify. I choose her testi- 
mony because of the obvious distance in space-time of wiiter 
from reader. She says tliat when she was a young giil in the 
interior of China, Cliailes Dickens, thiough his books, “made 
Cliristmas for me, a meriy, loaiing Knglish Clnistmas, full of 
goodies and plum puddings and meiimient ami fiieiidly cheei 
I weiit to his parties over and over again, foi I had no otheis. 
I remember one dicadful famine winter tlie tlimg that kept me 
laughing and still a child was ‘Pickwick Papeis ’ I lead it ovei 
and over, and laughed, as I still laugh, ovei tlie Welleis and 
the widow and Mr. Pickwick and all liis meiry company. They 
weic as leal to me as the leal folk outside the compound walls 
Once tlie “meaning” of a complex symbol — say, the chaiacter 
named M). Pickwick, or the place named Egdon Heath, or the 
white whale named Moby DicA-— has been evoked m the mind of 
a reader, this "meaning" may itself be used as an evocative 
symbol Thus in the iioicl Moby Dick, Melville, when he has 
established thiough a senes of woids the existence of the white 
whale in the mind of the leader, can — and does— both refer to 
it by the symbol Moby D>ck and use it as a conqdex evocative 
symbol, something which itselt has “moaning,” “sigmficante,” 
and so on. lie can, thiough manipulating it m lelatioii with 

Debt to Ditkens,” Saturday Hvxaew of Literature, XIII, 2.i {April I, 
19i30), pp 11, 20, und 25 It Is initrtstiiig to })luc( btsidc tins the following 
quotation from Dicktns himself “I have btun 'i'om Joins (u child’s Tom Jones, 
a harmless creature) lor u \seck together I hu^e sustained my idea of Roderick 
Uandom fur a month at a stretch, i verily believe 1 iiave seen Tom Pipe 2 > 
go climbing up the church-steeple, I ho\e watciied Strap witli the kna])saek 
on his back, stojiping to rest himself upon the wieket gate, und I know that 
Commodore Trunnion held that club with Mr Pickle, in the parlor of our little 
village alehouse*’ Forster tells us that “every \cord of this personui recolhc- 
tiun had been written down a*, tuet, some )ears before It found its way into 
David CopptrAild” Jolui Foriiter, The Life of Charlee Dickens, Vol I, I ondon, 
1H72. pp 9-10 
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other complex evocative symbols such as Captain Ahab, Star- 
buck, and Pip, evoke in the mind of the pioperly prepared 
reader the experience(K) he was attcm]iting to express. (“At- ^ 
tempting” is a weak woid here. Melville himself said after 
writing the novel that it was “bioiled in hell-fire,”) 

The lefciential symbol binomial tlieoiem and the evocative 
symbols Becky Shat p, Mi Pickunik^ and Moby Dick may, of 
course, be meaningless tor any paitieulai leadei, or in some 
way have acijuiied for limi diffeieiit meanings; but the mean- 
ings I ha\o indicated aie I believe now cential in the Knglisli 
language The fact that it is possible to cieate complex sym- 
bols, or, in othei winds, to symbob/e linguistically the lefeients 
of or the lespoiises to siiii[)lei liiiguislie symbols, gives civilized 
man the ability to compress into a \eiy hiief act a wilderness ' 
of meanings 

7 

We have now e.xamined enough of the evocative chaiaetei- 
istics of language to explain m geneial how evocative symbolism 
IS possible We have seen that thiough a senes of veibal symbols 
the niitei may so oiganize the stimuli which control a leadei’s 
1 espouse that any pattern of psycho-physiological expeii- 
enee(ll) ot which the leadei’s oiganisni is capable may be 
evoked The wiitei may use winds as conditional stimuli — 
woids being, as Pavlov says, “just as ical as any other stimuli” 
and able to “call foith all those leactions of the oiganism a hid', 
are noimally detei mined by the lonilitioning stimuli them- 
selves ” He may at the same time use woids as oiiginal stimuli, 
affecting the leadci with then tonal ijualities as a musician 
affects a heaicr with the sounds of his instiument He may 
thiough winds iliicct the attention of the leader, piepaimg in 
the leadei’s mind settings for the stimuli which follow, even to 
the extent of hypnotic control. He may thiough words point 
the attention of the leader toward referents, evoking a response 
to any fact oi thought at which woids can point. He may 
thiough winds aiouse the “imaginative cooperation”" of the 
leadei, stimulating him to complete for himself an experi- 
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ence(E) which the words suggest. He may through words 
control not only the individual details but also the temporal 
pattern of the reader’s experience(E), even to the extent of 
stimulating the peculiarly intense and subtle i espouse which 
results from evocative concentiatioii. He may thiough words 
build up complex evocative symbols — Becky Sharp and Mr. 
Pickwick and Eydoii Heath. 

Lot us now go one step turthcr. The pattern of e\penence(E) 
whicli the writei’s woicls evoke may be one of many types. 
(1) It may be a reasonably direct tianscript of the author’s own 
peiception and reflection, of what he has seen and heard and 
thouglit at a jiarticulai time A good example is Heiman Mel- 
ville’s Typec, 111 which lie ai ranges for the icadei an expeii- 
eiice(E) not unlike his own in 1842 when, having deseited the 
wlmling ship Aenshnet at one of the Marquesas Islands, he 
spent a nunibei of mouths with cannibals m the valley of the 
Typee The e.\pciiencc(E) communicated to the leader of 
Typee is, with a nunibei of minor deviations,*’ that of seeing 
the people and the places which Melville saw at that tune, of 
following their intei actions ns he followed them, and of feeling 
toward tlicni as ho felt. 

Or tlic experience (E) evoked may be (2) a leasonably diicct 
counterpart of a chain of events which the wi itei has not actu- 
ally pciccived but has iinagined, an expei leiice(E) perhaps 
amusing, absoibing, teiiifying, or exciting, but wuth no moan- 
ing intended beyond itself Most “adventuie” and “mystery” 

, stories, indeed, most woiks of popular fiction, aie of this type 

Or the e\])cricncc(E) may be (8) an allegoiyq in which the 
wiitcr has ai ranged units of exjieiiencefE) to make inoie vivid 
and leal to the reader his view of ceitain lefcients, or of the 
lelationship between tliesc lefeients Tlius in Pilgrim's Progress 
the reader sees Chiistian meeting Worldly Wiseman, enteimg 
Vanity Fair, and going tluough the Slough of Despond on his 
pilgrimage to the Celestial City. Bunyan frequently interrupts 
the flow of the experience (E) to cite chaptei and veise fioin 

I, s* See C. R. Anilersiiii, Malvilh in thu South Stai, Coliiiiiblii Unlv. Press, 
f MSS, Chap. VIII. 
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the Bible, so that tlie reader may understand as clearly ns pos- 
sible the referents the author had in mind 

In all of these Ihiee types tlie leader is led to experience cer- 
tain details — chaiacteis, places, and incidents —to observe ob- 
jects or to follow a nanative. Hut these units of e\porience(Fj) 
aie not used as complex evocative symbols, though the details 
of an allcgoiy aic of course intended to scive as complex refei- 
eiitial symbols On the othei hand, the expei lence(E) which 
the wi iter’s woids evoke may be ( 4 ) what S. Eliot calls an 
objective correlative. Using the jihuise “|)aiticulai emotion” 
wheic the picsent study would say “individual expei lence(E),” 
Ml Eliot defines the “oh}ective coi lelative” as “a set of objects, 
a situation, a chain of events which shall he the foi inula of that 
particulai emotion, such that when the external faets, which 
must teiminate in scnsoi j' exjieiience, aie given, the emotion is 
immediately evoked Reali/ing of couise that the “external 
facts which must teiminate in sensoiy expei lencc” aie in litcrn- 
tuie(L) not leally exteinal to the oiganism of the leadei, but 
lathei peiceptioiis evoked in the mind of tlie leadei by linguistic 
stimuli (the only ically “external facts” immediately involved 
being the woids on the jiage), we may use the teiin objective 
CO! Illative to indicate what is juohahly the highest and is cei- 
tamly the most subtle and com]>lex method ot evocative synihol- 
isni. Tlie objective coiielative is objective in the sense that in 
the evoked expei leiicef]']) the icndei peiceives “objects” — sees 
things 01 people, licais sounds, lollows incidents. But it is 
correlative in the sense that the so-called “objects” (images, 
people, places, actions) which the leader expei lences are not 
the expei lence(E) tlie w'liter is altemjituig to communicate but 
nie lelated to it m such a way that what the leader sees, the 
objective coi relative, itself acts as a complex evocative symbol 
and evokes the particular exj)erieiice(E) which the writer was 
stiiving to communicate. In other woids, we have here two 
major phases in the process of evocation - in the first phase, the 
wiitei’s linguistic symbols evoke m the reader’s mind the objee- 
• Tho Sacred Wood, London, Methuen, 1920, p 92 Reprinted by permission. 
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tive correlative, and in the second, the objective correlative 
evokes the desired experience (E). Most if not all of the greatest 
non-referential linguistic art uses this two-fold process of evoca- 
tion. It creates a pattern of woids capable of stimulating in the 
reader the expei ience of obsei ving physical details, characters, 
or incidents which, however inteiesting in tlieinsclves or however 
related to the external world, have their fundamental signifi- 
cance in evoking an expei lence(E) which is quite literally be- 
yond words. Archibald MacLeish has expressed this understand- 
ing in excellent poetic language *” 

A poem should bo equal to: 

Not true 

Fot all the history of giief 

An empty doorway and a maple leaf 

Perhaps the simplest way of summing up this important point 
is to say that thiough the use of the objective correlative the 
reader may be given linguistically the experience of obsei ving 
and attending to an object of ait, winch in its turn evokes the 
intended expeiioncc(E) 

The exact place at which one ciosses the line between other 
types of Iitciaiy expei icnce(E) and the objective corielative 
is not publicly disci iniiiiable But once it has been crossed, the 
skilled icailei of liteiatujc(L) becomes awaie that it is a chasm, 
narrow but deep, sepaiatiiig otlier types of linguistic expei i- 
encc(E) fiom tins . Added to all the other evocative char- 
acteiistics of words, theicfoie, is the fact that through these 
characteristics the wuiter may suiiiiiion up m the leadei’s mmd 
an objective coiielativc capable of evoking yet deeper expei i- 

ence(E). 

I have quoted here four lines from *‘Ars Poetica,” Poems^ J9S4~]9SS, 
Houghton Mifllm, 1933 , pp 122 - 8 . 

BO The student who wishes to try bis hand at discriminating the difference 
between the direct transcript of “octuul'* experience(E), the transcript of 
imagined experience (E), ullegor>, and the use of the objective correlative, will 
And fas^ating material in the work of Herman Meiviiie from Typee and 
Omoo throffgh Afarrfi, nedhurn, and Jacket to Mohy !)tri and Pierre 
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It may be iihcful now to tic bonic of our understandings 
together in a definition, buying that Utcuitiii e( L) is the lin- 
guistic process through which a psycho- physiological ea'peri- 
ence(E) of one person leads to the pioduction of a senes of 
symbols which in turn evoke in another person a conti oiled 
ex'pei lence(E) (distinguished fioin hut inclusive of any pait 
of the expel unce(E) whieh is a lefeience to leferents) similar 
to, though not identical until, the expel ience( E) lehich resulted 
III the piodiution of the syiiihol-senes. luteiatuie(L) consists, 
as do otliei linguistic pioccsses, of thiee iiiiijoi paits. Tlie fiist 
IS the expel leiice(E) of the wiitei mIucIi icsults in the pioduc- 
tion of the seiics of symbols The second is the symbols them- 
selves as a senes ot extia-oiganic facts, an waves, or woids in 
a book. (The second pait ot the piocess may be defined as the 
existence of a linguistic object whose most significant cliai- 
acteiihtic is its jiotcntial ability to evoke a conti oiled expeii- 
encc(E) ) The thud is tlic expeiieiiee(lC) of the leadei which 
IS evoked by the sci ics ot symbols 

As IS true of other linguistic tiansactions, evocative sym- 
bolism may of couise be unsuccessful in many ways and in 
vaiying degiccs Even in its simplest foinis it is veiy complex, 
and the w'ondei is that the tii-piutitc piocess of liteiatuie(L) 
is successful as fully and as often as it is But our need to share 
that we may li\e is uigent, and fiom time to time we master 
many difficult tothniques, far from least those through which 
we communicate not merely absti actions from, but the very 
experiences of our lives. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE STRATEGY OF CLASSIFICATION 

"Critical and iinugiiiative works are answers to questions posed by the 
situation in whicli they arose. Tlicy arc nqt merely answers, they are 
itrategio answers, ttyltsed answers." — KENNEra Buhke, The Pht- 
lotophy of Literary Form. 

W E have seen that the actual experiences (E) of 
human beings uic not the same as the abstractions 
at which veibal signs point. We have seen further 
that the actual ineaiiings of signs in human expeiience(E) aie 
not the same .as the lefeients vei bully asciibetl to them in a 
dictionary. Still fuithei, we have seen that while m the growth 
of civilization human beings have learned to use incieasingly 
ubstiact signs to point at incieasingly abstiuct lefeicnts, they 
have at the same time leained to use linguistic signs to expiess 
and to coniiiiunicato the ica’'ties of human e.\peiience(E) fiom 
which these abstractions are drawn. The fiist ability has made 
possible the social activity we call science, the second has made 
possible the iiioic peisoiuil but still social activity we ficquently 
call htcratuic. 

We are now leady to consider the jnoblcm of the classifica- 
tion of the uses of language As we noted m Chiiptei IV, when 
one asks, “What is liteiatuie(L) he is on analysis asking, 
“What aie the essential charactci istics which distinguish the 
uses of language called litiiatiiu(L) fiom othei uses of lan- 
guage.^’’ The student ot hteiaiy tlieoiy must iiccoidingly 
answer the question. What cl.issification of the total field of 
language transactions will best liclj) us to undei stand the differ- 
ciicc between uses of language called litcuitui l'( L) and other 
uses of language ? 

This problem has been laised in its special modem foini by 
the language of science. Moie specifically, it has been posed by 
two factors involved m this language: first, the use of increas- 
ingly abstract linguistic foiins to point at increasingly specific 
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abstractions, second, the emphasis on the usefulness for science 
of the theory of signs, now frequently called “semantics” — 
and moie leccntly, by C. \V. Moiiis in the hiticyclopcdia of 
Unified Science, “semiotics ” The fiist of these factors we have 
analyzed in Chapters IV and V. Wo should now consider the 
second. 


The problem of organizing a classification of the uses of 
language gioundcd on linguistic knowledge which will be satis- 
factoiy for liteiaiy tlicoiy is complicated by the fact that at 
the piesLiit time most classifications of the uses of language 
wlncli aie so grounded are, consciously or unconsciously, 
wciglitcd 111 favoi of the pioblems of stientifie comiminicatioii. 
Such classifications were tonnulatcd with the mtciests of scien- 
tific coiiimunieation in mind, and thou categories and terminol- 
ogy icflect this inteiest If they piovidc a categoiy for “liteiii- 
tuie” 111 a specialized sense, they do so within a frnniewoik 
tlesigncd foi anothei puipose, which may not be satisfactory for 
liteiiiry theory. 

Tills point may seem unimportant to a leader who is not 
conscious of the assumptions, niiplications, and directions w'hicli 
link in classificatoiy teims Actually, ot course, it is very 
nnpoitant. As Kenneth Burke has well said, eiitical woiks nie 
not merely answeis to (piestions, they aie strategic iinswcis.' 
Then stiategy is diiected towaid conti oiling the responses, 
iiichiding the thought, of the leadei in a way consistent with 
then pin pose For example, if a cutical woik classifies language 
into two kinds, and Omega, and defines Alpha as the 

kind w'hich communicates “meaning,” the conclusion would 

1 The PhUosoiihy of LUirury FuaUf Luuisiuuu btaU Uiuv Press, 19tl, p 1. 
On page 4 Burke commeiitb, "Toda^, for instance, \\l are tucing problems that 
arise from an attempt to tU private enterprise with the requirements of the 
<.’itucury as a whole Think of the difference in magic If you confront this 
bituaiion in the strategic name of planned economv or, employing u different 
strategy, m the name of regimentation” An excellently dramatized explanation 
of the point is given by S 1 Hayakuwa m Language \n Action^ Harcourt, 
Brace, 1941, pp 1-9. 
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seem to be that Omega does not communscate “meaning” or is 
“meaningless.” If we accept this classification, we must either 
accept the conclusion that the kind of language which is Omega 
is “meaningless” or struggle defensively to piove that Omega 
is somehow not entirely “meaningless ” If Alpha is classified as 
the kind of language which communicates “tiutli,” Omega is 
inferentially excluded fiom communicating “tiuth.” If we 
accept this classification, we either accept tlie conclusion that 
the kind of language which is Omega cannot coiiimuiiicatc 
“truth” or are foiced to stiuggle defensively to piove that 
w ithin this framewoik the use of language which is Omega can 
also in some sense be “ti ue ” 

Occasionally the view is urged that a classification is aftei all 
“inciely” a matter of “woids ” I can only comment that tins 
view' is naive bc-voiul the point of safety in an age of adveitismg, 
radio, piopaganda, and semantic analysis — an age in which 
ciuhattlcd nations stiuggle with all the rosouices of ])imting 
picss and an waves to contiol the “meaning” of tlie lettei V 
Words aic acts, in oui “minds” and in our nci vous systems, and 
it is haidly too much to say that in this genoiation it is suicidal 
not to iccognize tlie fact. 

Tlieie IS of course nothing “wiong” in the fact tliat a classi- 
fication IS not ineicly an answei to a question but a stiatcgic 
answer, any moie than tlieie is anything wiong in the fact tliat 
a good map einpliasizcs some features of the giound it coveis 
and neglects others On the coiitiary, the stiategic diiection is 
implicit in the voiy purpose of any classification, and is usually 
stated, nioic or less explicitly, when the classification is pie- 
sciited * What is “wrong” is to be ignorant wlietliei the emphasis 

2 For example, Charles W Morns suys explicitly la the sttoiul puragiaph of 
his Foundations of the Theorif of Higns that "It is the puijiost of tlit pristut 
study to suggest this iinifvmg point of vkiv [for the tluory of signs | aiul to 
sketch the contours of tht sciente of signs This ran be done only t;i a f my men- 
fury fashion, piirllv heeaiise of the iiinitatioiis of space, jiartly bttausc of tlie 
Uiidcvclupid state ot tlu science, but mamly because of the purpose ichuh such 
0 tfudy oim5 to serve by ifi» iMr/iftion in this Encyclo])edid'' — that is, in a volume 
^ entitled Foundations of the Unity of Science in the International Encyclopedia 
o/ Unified Science (Uiiiv of Chieugo Press, 1*)J8 Fo«H(fatio«j of the Theory 
of Signs is Vol 1, No 2 My italics ) 
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of a particular classification or a paiticular map is adequate for 
our purpose 

The point I am ti3'iiig to make is that the nature and terms 
of any classification are determined not only by the character- 
istics of the items wliicli it attempts to classify, but also by the 
purpose for winch the classification is made, and that the student 
of literary theory is confionted by the fact that at the present 
time classifications of the uses of language which are consonant 
with our piesent knowledge of linguistics have been organized 
with fav 11101 e concern foi the special piobleiiis of scientific and 
“referential” coniniuiiicatioii than foi the s])ecial ])ioblciiis of 
liteiatuie(L). 

Perhaps the significance of this point will bo clcaier if we 
examine in some detail a s])ccific instance — the classification of 
the usi's of language piescnted by C K Ogden and I A. 
Richaids m The Miditiix/ of Afiamnq ( 192 .’ 1 ) and accepted by 
Richaids m Pniiciplei, of Liteiaiij Ciituism I clioosc 

this paiticuliu classification foi analysis both because The 
Meaning of Meaning has been one ot the most influential smii ccs 
of semantic discussion and its classification of the uses of 
language w idely accepted,^ and because the ellects ol its sti ategy 
on liteiaiy theoiy aie immediately visible in PTuicipha of 
Liteiary Ci iticism. 

The Mianing of Meaning arose, Ogden and Richaids say m 
the fiist scntoiice of the pieface to the fiist edition, “out of an 
attempt to deal diiectly with difficulties laised by the inlluencc 
of I.anguage upon Thought They give it the subtitle, “A 

5 The reader who aluady tjuile fumihur with the iirohUius mvolvtil iii tlie 
strategy ot clasMiitiiti hi or wlio has alriad> uital)/id llie strat(g> of the 
“symbolic” vs “emotive” clussilU ation of tin lists ot laiigutige may jirt for to 
skip the analysis on tlie next few pages aiid prutetd at once to Chapter IX 

* For example, by Karl lintteu m Co nmunictUioa, Hurcourt, llrucc> 19J9, by 
the Committee on the Fuiutioii of English in General Edueatiun of the Pro- 
gressive Fdiuation Asstaiation in Lan^iuiffo in Ocueral iJducation, Applctoii- 
Century, 1910, and by Hugh 11 Walpole in Noitoii, 19H ]jan</ii(tf/0 

in Oenoral Education kteps tlie classiilcatury terms “reforeutlul” and “ciiiotWe” 
(see, eg, p 104), as docs Wulpule (sec, eg, p fiO) Hrittcn substitutes the 
terms “informative” and “d) numie" (see, eg, p 1) 

® Quotations in the present chapter are from Ihe* fourlli edition, Harcourt, 
Urate, 19,16 
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Studj of the Influence of Language upon Thought aad of tJie 
Science of S^mLxiliim " The authors state in the preface that 
of “their own contributions toward the foundations of a science 
of S> Jiibolism" which "seem to them to iiave most \ due” one is 
“a division of the functions of language into two groups, the 
gynihohc and the cnioti'ic I'llam notorious coiitio>ersiea in the 
sciences it is behcievl can be showH to deine from confusion 
between these functions "5} mbohsm” tlic} dctiiie as “the 
study of the part phn,ed m human aitairs hy language and s\ni- 
bols of all hind-, umI c'pi. c ilJ.K of tlicir influence on Thouglit 
It singles out for special inqiur\ tiie wa\s in which s\iidiols 
help Us and hinder r.'- ni rLiliLtiug on thirg- 

“Svmbols direct and organize, recoul and CDm'uunieate. In 
stating what the> diieet and oig Uuze, ucoul and e onimunicate 
vvelmte to distingiii'li as alnais l^otween Tbougl-^ and Things. 
It IS Thought (or, as we shall usualh sa\. iiTtrciuv) wliich is 
directed and organized, and it is also Thought w Inch is leeorded 
and comiiiunicated 

The term '‘Thought,” equated w ith 'Tcteience,” is capitalized 
in this passage It is clear fiuni the context that “Tlioiiglit” is 
not intciKkxl to mean •'thinking” in geneial, but is linutcd to 
“cogiutiie” thinking of things As ilKluuds says m Principles 
of Lihrarp Ciita'iim, “Tliouglit in the stuct sense caiics only 
with ecidencc ” "What is essential m thouglit is its direction 
or reference to things ” R- ftrchcc is "the teim winch we. iiitio- 
duced ... to stand for the piopertx of mental events winch we 
substitute for thought or cognition As we have alieady seen, 
nfereni is the technical tcini intioduced I’l Tlu Meaning of 
Ml ailing' as a substitute for thing "to stand for whatevci we 
may be tlunkmg of or rcfeiimg to ” The autliois of The Meaii- 
ing of pfenning aie, in other words, pimiarily mteicsted iii the 
waj's in which language helps and liinders “'rhought” or “ref- 
erence” in reflecting on “Things” or referents, and their class i- 

*op. cit., p will ^ op eit , p 9 

*PnneipUt of Literary Cntirhm^ IlarcuUrt, Bmcr, ISgti, pp. bH, liS, and 
S62. 

» op. cit , p 9. 
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fications arc dctcinuucil by this mteicst They assume that it is 
the “refcicutial” (also called “scientific” and “symbolic”) use 
of words “winch for all leflective, intellectual use of language 
should be paramount 

They lecogni/e that in addition to this refeiential use “woids 
have other functions a Inch may be giouped together as emo- 
tive.” “Many difliculties, indeed, ansnig tluough the beliavioui 
of wolds in discussion, even among scientists, foice us at an 
eaily stage to take into account tliese ‘non-symbolic’ influ- 
ences ” But then assumption is that “these can best be cvaiiiiiied 
when the tiainewoik of the pioblein of stiict statement and 
intellectual communication has been set up With these 
assumptions, they jnoceed to analyse a bat tliey call the “sym- 
bolic” Use of language, dealing witli tlie “emotive” use only in 
so far as it complicates the ]noblenis of the “symbolic.”'- 

They giound tins analysib ot the uses ot language on a 
psychological theoiy of signs, oi, as they licquently say, of 

lu op lit , p 10 11 op rit , p 10 

iJ Tlie luct tliut ut times Ogiiiii uml HidmuK ust the terms “use ot luiigmigL” 
and “tunttmn ot langmigc” ml(rihimg(..ibl) ahilt ut others they imply a 
sigiiilleant distmctum h.is, 1 have notuid, toiiliisul some riiulcrs of T/te Mian- 
mg of Mtaiiiiig, cspeemll) ahiii lluy have read this volume m coiiiitLlion with 
Uich lids’ later work 

It should he noted that iii'I'lie Mi lining of Mi lining the authors make a dis- 
tinetion latsseeii tsso iisis ot language (1) a “symholie” (or “seientifte” or 
"relereiiti.ir’) usi, and (-’) an "emotive" use, ami a tuilher distinetloil between 
live ' t uiietions” ot laiiguitgi 

In an) gi\en languagi ti ansaetion, they say, the winds used have many or all 
of the loltowmg lue 'lunetious” Ihe first is elassilled as "symbolic’’, tlie 
others us “iiomsy mliulie" or "imolive ’’ ’I'lie woriis used may 

(I ) S) mholi/e a ii It 1 1 me (t a use a '1 liimght of a rt U ri iit) , 

(i) b’xpiiss .111 iitt^Uide towiiul a listener, 

(J) I’xprtss an attitude toward the relerent (the thing thought of), 

(1) Promote mteiidid iffeets (get the hearer to do soinetliing) , 

(S) Support till lefeieiue (make it e .isier to think of the referent) 

These five fiinetions, they say, “appear to he exhaustive” (pp 223-7 ) 

In tlimking ahout their tin or), it is iiiipurtant to distinguish carefully be- 
tween these hve "functions” of a lan'guage transuctipn, and the two “uses" of 
language Most or all of these five "functions” are present in every language 
transuetioii, no in.ittir what its “use” The analysis of the live "functions” of 
language is a dcviee (I believe valuable) for disentimglmg certaiir factors 
entwined m eseiy lungmigi trunsnitiuii The analysis of the two “uses,” on the 
other hand, is a classiheation (I believe unsutisfaetory) of the kindt of 
language transaction 
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“Interpretation.” According to this theory a word becomes a 
sign through becoming a conditional stimulus, though they do 
not use tliis term. “A sign,” in their woids, “is always a stimulus 
similar to some part of an oiigiiial stimulus and sufficient to 
call up the engrain formed by that stmiuius. An engiam is the 
icsidual trace of an adaptation made by the organism to a 
stimulus. “Our Interpietation of any sign is oui psyelio- 
logical leactiou to it, os deteiinmed by oui past expeiience in 
similar situations, and by our piesent evpeiieneo This is 
the basis for what Ilicliaids calls the context theoiy of Intel - 
pictation, and hoinctimes more lecently the context theoiy of 
meaning. 

Starting fiom this theoiy of signs — which in its general out- 
lines is sound psycho-physiology, and to me at least not objec- 
tionable — they proceed to outline their classification of the 
“rofeicntial” or “symbolic” use of language by ad hoc defini- 
tions “ A “symbol” tliey define, loi instance, not as a woid or 
sign which we liave Icainod to “inteipict,” but as a woul oi 
sign onlij in so fai </v tt st/inboliws a icfcu’iicc to a ii'fcunt 
“In ‘good nioiiung’ and ‘goodbye,’” they say, ‘‘the ictei- 
ential function lapses, le, these veibal signs aie not sym- 
bols. “A svmbol us we liave defined it . syniboh.ie3 an act 
of refeience ”” It is on the basis ot this definition that tliey call 
•the “lefeientud” use of language the “symbolic” use Again, 
after analyzing u dozen ditleieiit delniitions of the term mean- 

op rtl , }) OS 1 10 /) cil , i> ill 

It "All dcniiltloiis," Ogilen und Uldiiirils point out, unii 1 u/jne, “ure esseii- 
tlully aU hoc Tluy arc rclcvuiit to boiiit. purpose or sitiiAtion, and consequently 
urc upplicalile only over a restriitid (iild or 'nmvtisi ul distourse ’ ” (p 111 ) 
IJy culling tlieir dcniiitiuiis ud lioc lure 1 wish to cniiilmsi/c two things (1) 
that these di finitioiis ure not lognally nuvilid)lc eoiiLlusiuiis nr corollaries of 
our knowledge of psv eho-physiologv or ot the ways signs aeluully stiiiiulute re- 
sponses in hiiniiin beings, and (2) Ihut the •'restrieled he'd or uiinerse of 
discouise" for w'hleh they were desighed und In which they are suitably 
applicable (the hoc of the ud hoc) is not the entire held of language uses, but 
merely “rcfereiitiiil” language I doubt very niueh whether Ogden and Uiehurds 
Would have organized this classincatloii as they did if their contrulling purpose 
had been an interest in the interpretutlon uf prose tletion and drama, tor 
example, or a controlling Interest In luiiguugu uses in general 
isop cif . P 2Jt. 17 op cif , P 20fl 
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ing, they say, “In this fashion we arrive at a clear and definite 
sense of ‘meaning.’ Accoidmg to this tlie meaning of A is that 
to which the mental process intcipieting A is ndapteil This .is 
the most impoi tant sense in which words liave meaning ” 
“Adapted to” is, the}' explain, “an cijuivaleiit for ‘lefeiiing 
to ’ 

They thus classify one use of language, which they call 
“refeiential” or “symbolic” or “scientific,” as the one which 
employs symbols, the one which coiivtys meaning “in the most 
important sense in which words have meaning,” and the one 
“which foi all reflective, intellectual use of language sliould he 
paramount ” Fuither, they define a language transaction or a 
communication in teims of the referential use “Thus a language 
transaction or a communication,” they state, “can he defined 
as a use of symbols in such a way that acts of lefcrence occur 
111 a heaiei which are similar in all lelevant lespccts to those 
which me syinholi/ed by them in the sjieakei In like mannei 
tliey lestrict “knowledge” — somewhat gingcily, for they lecog- 
ni7e tliat “any state of mind in whicli anyone takes a gieat 
Intel est is veiy likely to be called ‘knowledge’ ” — to tlie lefer- 
ential use “It ought to bo impossible,” they contend, “to talk 
about poetry oi lehgion ns though tliey wcic capable of giving 
‘knowledge ’ . A poem — oi a religion . . . has no concein with 

limited oi directed lefeience It tells us, oi should tell us, 
nothing 

Fuithci, only this use of language can be judged by tlie 
btandaid of “tiutli” — which they explain to be a “strict scien- 
tific” standaid. I quote “Fiom the question. What is Truths 
an apparently insoluble ])iobleui lias ausen In Chapter III. 
however the problem was seen to be soluble as pait of the 
theoiy of Iiitei pi elation. . . . A tiue symbol = one which cor 
rectly records an adequate reference.”*' “In symbolic speech 
the essential considerations are the correctness of the symboh- 

op oil , p 200, including footnote which rcicrs to p 73 for tin. definition of 
“adapted to ” 

>» op ctl , pp 205-6 JO op. cU , pp. 157-8 

21 op cit , pp 101-2 
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zation and the truth of the references ” (p 239 ) “The best 
test of whether our use of words is essentially symbolic or 
emotive is the question — ‘Is this true or false m the ordinary 
strict scientific sense?’ If this question is relevant tlien the use is 
symbolic, if it is clearly inelevant then we have an emotive 
utteiance.”** 

It should be clear even from this biief analysis that their 
classification of the “leferential” or “symbolic” use of lan- 
guage IS strongly weighted in favoi of the pioblems of scien- 
tific communication. As they define this use of language, it is 
the one which is equated with a language tiansaction or a 
communication, which uses symbols, which conveys meaning 
“in the most impoitant sense in which woids liave meaning,” 
which alone can jiiopeily be said to coimiiuiueate knowledge, 
which should be pai amount toi all icflcctive, intellectual use 
of language — and lehich is to he judged ti ue oi false by scien- 
tific staiidaids. If a scientific standaid of pulgment is not 
relevant to any use of w'oids, by classification it is not a 
“symbolic” or “lefeicntial” use of language, not a language 
tiansaction or coimmuucation — and so on It is, m buef, 
“emotive.” 

Let us assume that tins classification is satisfactoiy for the 
purpose of analyzing instances of human discouise vvhich can 
propel ly be judged tiue oi false in the stiict scientific sense. 
But whcic docs it leave the lest of language^ 

Some Clitics liave found Kicliaids’ tlieoiy of hteiatuie some- 
thing less than adequate, and I sliaie this conclusion But in 
view of tlie limiting assumptions with whicli his tlicoiy of the 
“emotive” use of language begins, it may well be considered 
a tiibutc to his undei standing of litciatmc and his intellectual 
mgcnuity that he has ilone ns much with tins classification as 
he has. In addition to the assumptions I have alieady mentioned, 

«o;) ca,p 150 

2* See, eg, Eliseo Vivas, "Fcmr Notes on I A Uiclmrds’ Aesthetic Theory,” 
PhtJo» 0 £hical IteiHcw, Vol XLIV (July 1935), pp .151-07, Max Kastinun, 
The Litefnrtf iUind, Ita I^hirc m an .ige of Sutute, Stribiur’s, 19.11, and 
John Crowe Ransom, 7'he ^eiv CnCicttm, Norfolk, Conn New Directions, 19 H 
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he is limited by the assumption that an “emotive” use of lan- 
guage IS intellectually loreer than a “symbolic” use — more 
“popular” moie “puimtive,” essentially non-“intellectual.” 
Notice, foi example, the assumption conceining the “emotive” 
use in the following statement fioiii the fiist chapter of The 
MeaniiKj of Meaning, wheie the authois say that although they 
themselves aie piiinaiily inteicsted in the “refeicntial” use, 
“which toi all icflective, intellectual use of language should 
be pai amount,” and hence stait by devising a fiamewoik foi 
“the pioblem of stiict statement and intellectual communica- 
tion,” “anyone chiefly concerned uith popuhii or piimitive 
speech might well be led to ie\eise this oidei of appionch.”'* 
Oi the assunijition in this definition. “The symbolic use of 
wolds is stateiiunt, the lecoiding, the suppoit, the oiganiza- 
tion and the coniniunication of lefeiences The emotive use of 
voids IS a iiioie sniijilc niattei, it is the use of woids to cxpiess 
or excite teehngs and attitudes”'' Acioptnig such an assump- 
tion, the classification ot the “emotive” use of language cannot 
logically include in any niipoitant way “leiiective” or “intel- 
lectual” coninmiucation Noi can it include the coniniunication 
of “expeiiencc” m any inclusive sense for “expeiience” in any 
inclusne sense contains in a iiioie than suhsidiaiy way reflective 
and intellectual actnity, tlie Thouglit witli a capital d', which 
accoiding to this tlieoiy it is the essential function of the 
“synihohc” use ot language to comniunicate 

h'oi tile most jiait Uiclinids accepts tlie assumptions iinjihcit 
in the classification ot the “symbolic” use of language as he 
outlines the classification ol the “emotive” In the pieface to 
the second edition id The Meaning of Meaning (192(5) Ogden 
and Ilichaids announce that since the publication of the fiist 
edition “no change m the ])osition maintained has been found 
neeessaiy The authois, howcyei, have not been idle,” and 
"Pi UK iples of Intel ary Criticism (I.A.Il.) endeavours to pro- 
vide foi the emotive function of language the same critical 
foundation as is heie attempted foi the symbolic.” At the end 


-* op tit , ^ 10 
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of Principles of Literary Criticism Richards states, “The last 
movement of this machine to think with is now completed.” 
“There are,” he says in this book, “two totally distinct uses 
of language. “A statement may be used foi the sake of the 
reference, true or false, which it causes This is the scientific 
use of language But it may also be used tor the sake of the 
effects in emotion and attitude produced by the lefcience it 
occasions. This is tlie emotive use of language The distinction 
once clearly giasped is simple We may eitliei use woids for 
the sake of the refei cnees they piomote, oi we may use them 
for the sake ot the attitudes and emotions wliicii ensue 

“Emotions” aie not constiucd bioadly On tiie cuntiaiy, a 
broad “liteiaiy” definition ot emotion and tlie definition of 
emotion as “aestiietic emotion” aie specifically ruled out 
Richaids says that he uses the teim imotions m “what may 
now be icgaided as the standaid use in psychology ” Emotions 
aic said to be chaiacteuzed by two mam featuics One ot these 
is “a diffused leactum in the oigans of tlie body hi ought about 
through the sympathetic system The othei is a teiulcucy to 
action of some definite kind or gioup of kinds ” ‘hVttitudcs” 
are also defined in psychological teims An attitude is an im- 
pulse or a teiidenty to action, incijnent in imaguial lather 
than cvcit. “These imaguial and incipient tendencies to action,” 
he says, “I shall call attitudes Attitudes aie said to he moie 
iinpoitant m the definition than emotions. “Emotioas are 
primarily signs of attitude”"’ In othei woids, the “emotive” 
use of laiiiruafre is that winth excites emotions and altitudes. 

In Principles of Litnaiy Cnticisin Ridiaids accepts the 
restriction of “knowledge” to scientific communication If 
“states of mind aie knowledge it should be possible to state 
what it IS that tlicy know ” Otlieiwise, “Wliy call it knowledge!' 
Either it is capable of corroborating or of conflicting w'lth 

*oop. cil , p 21)1 Piige refcriiices in this clmpter are to tlie 1920 eilitloii (New 
York) of Prtnripht of Lileruri/ Criticmm 

op, cit , p 207 op cit , pp 15 uml 101 

**op cit , p 112. The passage la lll(ll^ell ua *' 'Attitude,’ dcliiied ” 

•0 op cit., p 122. 
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the other things we usually rail know ledge, such as the laws 
of tlieinio-dynaiiucs, capable of being stated and brought into 
connection with what else we know', oi it is not knowledge, not 
capable of being stated We cannot have it both ways ”” 

On the othei hand, he decides, a lew' of the assumptions in 
the classification of the “symbolic” use put the “emotive” use 
at too gieat a disadvantage The (jnestioii “WMiat is I’luthf'” 
tor example, which had been “seen to be sohilile as pait of the 
theoiy ot Intel pietation,” is still pieseiit “The emotive power 
which attaches to the woul is tai too gieat ioi it to be abandoned 
in geneial discussion” “It would be well it the teini ‘tuie’ 
could be icseiveil” lor the leteiential use, but siiiee it a})- 
jiaieiitly (aiiiiot be, to “help to pieveiit inisiiiidei standing” 
ho goes “senses iii wliuh [loetiy mai he said to he tiue 

Inkew ise, the definition ot a language tiansactioii or a eoiii- 
muiiication in puiely lefeiential teiins is o\ei i uled in Pi inctph's 
of Litiitni/ Ciituftin, wheie a chaptei jiiesentiiig “A ^I’lieoiy 
of Coiniiuinication” explains that “conmiunications iinoUnig 
attitudes aie deejiei than those in which leleiences alone aic 
contoi ned 

He accepts as it wei e |)io teni the definition of “meaning” as 
lestiicted to leteieiice, but <|ualities it now not as “the most 
, inipoi taut,” hut as “what we aie, us a lule, content to call” 
and as "the hteial oi piose” meaning 'I'hen ho substitutes the 
woids tJioiujht and tih'ii, and foi the time heing diojis tlie term 
meaning’ with the conimeiit, “It is wise, however, to avoid 
the use of ‘meaning’ as u symbol altogethei 

Since eniotioMs and, moic iinpoitant, attitudes aic what an 
einotn e use of language stimulates, “the essential coiisideia- 
tion IS tile cliaiaetei ot the attitude aioused The value of an 
eiiiotice utteiaiiee theiefoie depends “upon the texture and 
foim ot the attitude involved.”"* Suite the value of an emotive 
use of language is to be judged by the value of the attitudes 


91 Op 284-5 

83 vp nf , p 179 

3^ The Meamncf of Meaimit/, p 2.19 
“O Print iplea of Literory ('rittcum, ji 


in,I»I> 128 and 208-71 
Op cU , pp. 118 and 125. 
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involved, literary criticism becomes the judgment of attitudes. 
Richards accordingly jnesenls a theory for tlie evaluation of 
attitudes in a chapter called “A Psychological Theory of 
Value.” 

The general stiatcgy and ceitam of the lesultant effects of 
tills classification aie appaieiit The aiithois of The Meaiiinci 
of Meaning a})pioached the piohleiu of thissifyiiig the uses 
of language with, a contiolhiig interest in the way in whuli 
language influences “Thought” about “Things ” Accouhngly, 
an analysis was made of the way a language tiansaction can 
communicate such rcfeienees 'These piolilems seemed so mi- 
jioitant to the authois th.it they ciassdieil all leflective use ot 
language as “lefeiential”, defined “symbol” and “symbolic” 
so as to assist in the analysis ot this use, assumed that this w'as 
the intellectual, civili/ed, and nioie complex (as op])osed to 
the jiopular, piimitive, and simplei ) use, and — since lefeients 
wcic after all what was being thought about, and knowledge 
conceiiiiiig tlioni oi leteieiices to them what weie being eoni- 
municated — concluded tiiat tlie tiuth ot statements could be 
detci mined in the exiut way scientists luue devised toi judging 
icfeiences to lefeients, that is, by stiict scientihc standaids 

'I'he stiategy ot this classification is excellent foi tlie pin [lose 
of insisting that language should be deal and tiue in its lefei- 
eiices to lefeients and that all letlective, intellectual uses of 
language should bo judged tiue oi false by scientific fjiiteiia. 
Rut its stiategy puts uses of language which aie not jiiimaiily 
intended to communicate icfeiences to lefeients and whose 
value cannot iidecjuately be judged by scientific standaids at 
a definite disadvantage As iiichaids accepts the geneial stiuc- 
turc and kcj'-teinis of the “symbolic” oi “scientific” use in 
The Meaning of Meaning, he is foiced in his explanation oi the 
“non-symbolic” use to accommodate hiniselt to the thcoietical 
position which remains In doing so, he classifies all “non-scien- 
tific” uses of language as “emotive,” cliivi actenzed piiniaiily 
by their ability to aiousc eniotions and attitudes, and explains 
their value as the value of the attitudes stimulated 
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In Principh's of Litciary Criticism llichiiuls makes what 
seems to me a biilhaiit case foi tlie “emotive” classification.” 
Much of his subsequent woik, howcvei, can piofitably be an- 
alyzed as an attempt to escape fiom the uiisatislaetory theo- 
retical position m wliieli 7'/ic Meaning of Mt'aning left linn 
Though so fai as I know he has nevei tlefinitelj lejocteil the 
classification of language uses as “svnibolic” and “emotne,” 
be can baldly be said to have used it niueli in liis latei aoik, 
m wliicli be eiiipliasi/es latliei the loutext ilieoiy of “Intel jne- 
tation” on aliicli it is based Sonietlung ot Ins own attitude 
towaid tlie tlassifieation is jieihaps oxjuessed in Inti i pii’tiitioii 
in Ti aching (I9d8) Mhen lie sa^s tliat “statement and the e.\- 
piession ol attitudes aie, oi couisc, by no means so sepaiate 
fioin one anothei” as “semes” of wiiteis “seem to assume,” 
and comments that then close mtciconnec turns “aie usuallv 
bluiied bv sucli favoiiiite teims as ‘iiispn ation,’ ‘spiiit,’ and 
‘emotive,’ ol which the hist is the woist ” ’ One notes with 
uiteiost the liope lie exjnesses towaid the end of that vol- 
ume foi “a new suit of appioach to iiiaiiv old questions’' 
thiough which “the soinetnnes ciude antithesis between I'inio- 

3’ It 8hoiild lu not< d, liout r, timt luqui iitl> llu i H 1 1 li \ i lu ss of lus pri sin- 
tiition diptiuls I'lmn disrcj^ardmg llu* liniihitions ot his (.iiritullv d fiiud 
tenninoloj'\ I’or txtuiiplc, in the intinstmg iOapttr in l*nin of 
( ntinun j.allid “’llu i)t finitioii ot u rtum,'’ hi loiulmhs, ' iliis, lillhoiigh it 
niii\ 111 tidil and miiiplu ati d, is h> |ur tlu most lo'i\ t iiu lit, m fait it is the 
onU M ork ihle h a\ ut di lining a poi m , huiikI^ , as a i hisii ol l \.pi riinti s iv liiili 
do not didtr in iiii\ iharailir iiiori than a iirtain uiiiouiit, vitr}in^ lor lath 
tt r, iroiii a stiiiiilurd ixpiiiimi \Vt mav taki us tills stundiird isptrl- 
eiuc tliL' riliMint i\|iiritn(.* ot llii pott wlun loiiti iiijihitiiig the LOi'ipUtid 
composition (pp JJo-T) 1 am not conitruid hire m ith thi dituntum as siuh, 
hut ratlur Mith tlu ' limii ot t* riuinolo^\ In this ihupttr lie lists thi term 
ejihritiue (\shuh, im idt iitidiv , is iiot iiultsiil) mon than tvint\ tirius, hut 
he dots not iisi tin ki\-tiriiis in his ilasMluatum 'llu tact that t. nils siuli as 
rtftntup and thviiuiil ih» not a|»ptar is to la isptitid. binic he is not dis- 
lussint; s\iiihoiit iunjjuu^i lUit it to nu sij:iiim int that nothin in tins 

entire ihaptcr dcMmni*; a poem in what, accoidmjr to the author, is by far the 
iiioiit coiuenicnt, in tact the only ^yorkable way dots hi iiuiitioii the emoltve 
of lauyua^e^ or eimiMon, or attUude 

Some student ot semantics may object that Rithurds has a right to use the 
words he wishes, and that it is the business of the nader to understand what 
the words are doing My onlv comment is that I assuiiu Mr Uichards ciiose 
tile words he wishtd, and I think 1 uiuleistand what tliev are doing 

•J* I A Richards, Intt rfintation in Temhmtj^ Uarcourt, Brace, 1938, p 160 
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tive and Scientific utterances” may be “translatable into 
happier terms.”*’’ 


So far I have been concerned to show that tins classification 
of the uses of language is not simply an answei to the question 
of classification, but a strategic answer not primarily designed 
to serve the purposes of literary theory. Let me now indicate 
briefly a few of the ways in which a classification of language 
uses such as that proposed in 'JViv Mcmting of Meaning is 
specifically unsatisfactoiy for literary theory. 

(1) Th. ough its stiateglc emphasis on lefereiitial com- 
munication, it leads students ot semantics to assume that the 
pioblcms of a refcwntial use ot language aie moie impoitant 
and nioie woithy of analysis than those of an “emotive.” As 
it provides better linguistic tools toi the analysis ot leteieiitial 
coiniminication than toi the analysis of liteiatuie(L), its jnac- 
tical enipliasis is on the analysis of absti ac turns, oi, in otliei 
words, on the “iiitci pietation” of the “meanings” coinimini- 
eated by referential speech h'or evanqile, when SUiait t'hase 
discoveied scinantics and with the zeal of a coineit cxpiessed 
“the icactions of a layman to ceitain a.s])ects ot this new' 
discipline,” he used the tciin hlab to indicate any woid which 
so far ns he could sec did not have a cleai leteient “Winds, 
words, w'ords, making blah, sense, blab, lilah, sense, blah; a 
thin w'liitc flicker ot ineaniiig on a hioad black haiul An e\en 
clearci illustiation of this emphasis may he found ui Iliigli 11. 
Walpole’s book entitled Semnnttci, The Natnie of Wouh and 
Their Meanings, jiublished in 1941 with a coinnieiidatoiy In- 
troduction by I. A. Ilichaids “ At the close ot his In lef chaptci 
on “Kmotive Language,” Walpole says, “’Fheie aie two dit- 
fcicnt uses of language, and it is necessaiy to keep them 
separate in our minds: the Emotive use and the llefcicntial 
use. This book is chiefly iiiteicstcd in the icteiential language 

1*0 op , pp 802-3 ' 

*0 The Tyranny of Wordu, Hnreourt, liruce, 1988, pp J50-1 

41 W. W. Norton und Co , 1911 
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of work, bubiiich^, sciciicp, tviul disicussioii *" Ilisoussiiig the 
“Tuaiigle of llefoienco,” a tliagiuui Ubcil in The Meaning of , 
Meaning to show the relationship between “lelerence, refer- 
ent,” and “symbol,” he cuinnients, “’FIih '1. iiangle of Hefei ence 
IS the one detail in tins book which needs to be leinenibered out- 
right, by toiee if neeessaiy. It the leader lost ills book he could 
build up again for hiiuselt the subject matter ot seniantics, on 
the basis ot the Tiiangle ot Heleience.”“ Again. “The big 
job of unybodv tommuiiRatiug is to communicate — to get Ills 
ineaiiing acioss, to make Ills lieaiei tliink ol the same leteieiits 
that he lumselt has in mind.”" Discussing “symbol,” which 
he defines as “a woid used leteientially” — in bis suniniaiy ho ^ 
says tliat “Wouls aie Higiis, and liealtliy wouls aie Symbols” — ■ 
WaliKile comes on tlie pioblein ol the use ol symbols in litera- 
tuie “What about tlie symbols used in stoi les and novels and 
jioeins'' Then leteients do not necessaiily e\ist, must they be 
classed as falselioods '' I’liis com|>lituted (inestion can heie be 
side-step[ied with the lemaik that only the leleiential function 
of language is now undei lonsideiatioa ”" lie does not letuiii 
to it latei C'eitainly the piactical emphasis ot those who accept 
tlie “emotive” x'6. “lefei ential” tlussiluation is not on the special 
jiioblems ot litciaiy tlicoiy. 

(2) Such a classification is uiisatislactoi v lor liteiary tlieoiy 
betaiise it is basitally ili mentalistu', that is, its distinctions 
aie mnde m teinis of a tew jisycliologieal “elements” which 
aie veibally abstiacted tioni the expeiiential whole The fault 
aiises (as I have induateil tiom anothei point of view in eailiei 
chajiteis) because those who tiame such classifications have 
tiled to undei stand ceitain abiii actions which language can 
communicate, but not the expei lences(K) tioiii winch these 
absti actions aie diawii 'I'he “i etei ential” use of Innginige is 
defined m teinis of “Thought”, oi “eognjtion” (“lefeience”) ; 
the “emotive” in teims of “eiiiotions” and “attitudes.” Ac- 

cit., p 68 op bJ 

op ci/ , p 90 up ( if , pp 78, 104, ttiid 94. 

A Korzybski, ;irc atid Luiimsttr, Pu , Science Press, 19138, 

for a good discussion of tlie dangirs of **clciii(.nlulisiu’* (t g, on pp 21-2). 
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coiding to this clubisification, only tliese “elements” of a human 
e\penence(E) can be communicated by any use of language; 
and tluough a non-scientific oi “emotive” use only “emotions” 
and “attitudes” can be communicated The best v/e can get by 
a combination of these “elements” is “emotional-attitude” plus 
“Thought,” oi “leteience” cum “emotions ” This classification 
makes no piovision loi the conmiuiucation tluough a veibal 
medium of anything ehc m a human e\j)ei'ience(K) ; nor does 
it make piovision foi the eonmiunication ot anything ncntci 
the whole of a human e\peiience(K) To define tiie non-ietei- 
cntial uses ot langu.ige in teinis^it “emotions” and “attitudes,” 
especially wlien tliese aie diffeientiated tioni “T'hought,” is, I 
submit, to leave out a gieat deal of the leahty winch many non- 
refeiential uses ot language actually communicate As Kenneth 
llurke lemaiks, “In Richaids’ doctimes tlie attitude is pictuied 
as too spaise in leahstic content”” To define in tciins of 
“attitudes” and “emotions” is eithei to assume that these ele- 
ments do exist as entities m some distinct sense, winch is con- 
tiaiy to wliat we know ot psycho-pliysiology, oi to assume tliat 
they aie not distinct “elements,” but aie iiioie subtly intei- 
wo\cn as jiliases oi components in a laigei expeiiential wliole — 
in which case a leady souice ot contusion between “attitudes” 
and “emotions” on tlie one iiand and “expeiience” on tlie otlier 
(a confusion winch negates the basis of tlie classification'/ is 
intioduccd unless tliese aie caiefully and continuously ’distin- 
guished Tlie fact that these me not caiefully and continuously 
distinguished m llichaids’ piesentation of the “emotive” use 
of language accounts in laigc* jiait toi iti plausibiht}' when 
first encounteicd 

(.’i) Tlie definition ot “symbol” us a woid in so tai as it syni- 
boli/es an act ot lefeieiice and ot a “symbolic” use of language 
ns a refeicntial use is nut sa.tisfactory forjitciary theoiy, 
even if we overlook the value-assumption in statements such 
as that of Walpole that “Words are Signs, and healthy woids 
are Symbols ” The limitation is, ns I liave pointed out above, 
purely arbitinry, not a corollary of oui knowledge of the way 
op. ci(., p 9 
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signs actually lead to responses in human iicings; but as the 
terms sign and i,ynibul aie Ire(|uently used inoie or less inter- 
changeably, it IS easy to assume that tins dehnition of “syndml” 
IS somehow based on the psy clio-plivsiological evidence which 
science has been aci umulatiiig coiiteiiung the iiatuic ot signs 
111 general 

Tliough the lelciential liiiiitation ot ".sMiiboi” is lui lioc, iii 
one sense my ohjectum to it is “'meielv” a strategic objection, 
an unwillingness to lestiiet lot the discussion ot letereiices a 
teiin which is usei'nl in the disiussion ol otlicr uses ot language, 
and ot othei toims of human actl\lt^, toi evamplc, psycho- 
anal\sis 'Flic teims syiuhal, iyiiiholf , and soDibolisiii have tong 
been and now aie wulely used to 'iiilicate tlie way soni‘’timig 
somehow stands leu some thing else m oui evpei leiieet i?!) --and 
tlie “something else” is not iieecssuiilj a “thing” oi an “idea” 
01 a “i i le le III ” 1 1 w c elcfine poet i y , di nma, and tie tion as “noii- 
syinliolK,’’ we may easily make iii.uiy seiuiig assumptions and 
i sk 'n.ii.v luimeissaij ijueslions It seems to me wise in tlie 
lisuisoiio ot language Uses in geneial and hteiaiy theoiy m 
not to limit the iiieaniiig oi syiidnd unneecssai liy, 
tior iiotiad to dilleientiate hetweeii wuious kinds ot syinhuls 
OKI lous types ol s\ml)ohsin 1 agiee with Kenneth lliuke 
01 I .p'ltiiigtla 1 esistaiiee to tlie notion oi 's^ mljolie aetion’ ” 
O' la dio ussion of liteiai y ioim, “sinee this lesistunee is based 
upon i lieallhy distuist ot the ii lutional,”'" hut I agtee with 
him also in hehcMiig that it is wise to use this teim m spite ot 
the lesistaiue 'I'lie hmitalioii ot “s\mhohe” to t elei eiitial lan- 
guage assemies tlni t lileiatiiiefi,) iseitliei “iion-sy mliohe,” not 
using svmliols to stand foi oi to e\oke tlie undeistiuuhiig oi the 
e\peiieiiee(l'’) of sometimig else, oi that it is “syinholic” only 
ill the sense ol leleiimg to leteients T'liis aibitiaiy assump- 
tion, based on ad line definition, is not satisfactoiy foi literary 

op rit , ]) ]H III (fins im to siiv, “llie only (niewtion bi’inj]; wlictlicr we ure 
rntioiml iiiougli In inert 1) trying to outlaw tlie irrational |)y inugleal liecree, 
anil whether we might he niorc ruthmiil in confronting It” Kor “irrnlionul” 
null ‘‘riot piiblklv diseriniinahle ” There is a question, too, us to just how 
‘‘lieallhj” tins distrust is 
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(4) Perhaps this classification la most inadequate in the way 
it lumps a number of different uses of language together as 
“■eniotne.” Of course, all non-scieiitific usts ot language are 
alike in being non-scicntific, end if our coiitiulhng interest is 
in referential cununu’-uc,.! o, , it may lie useful to disregard the 
differences betnctri tliLTi and to ttnphasj/c only that they 
arouse eniotiors a^d attnudL-, therehy complkating the u-e 
of language fo' sLi.rtine jjUJjOsCs Put for the student of 
literary thcsjry, t c difft-e'c.s h tiucc-n them aie itnich more 
important than the..' s n.li di in Ijt.ng in - .t e str-t '•errio- 
tive ” T!ic '’CT utr e'^ chi-sj" I'.on tlisrtg -rds thi -e d iftre-nct-s, 
however, and Ijis.rs all ''rj^'-yi 'job. j-.* oi language lo- 
gctlicr on t'. L Lu- > lA t .ir li-er.-" .n ercotioas mvid 

attitiidc-s. 

Tliu^ RiLljaiJ* sp. K.- ' Pri./t^- .1 C ' : u wf "tiiL" 
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tial fi’om emotive language, we would cease to expect a poet’s 
statements to be alwaj's open to scientific \ enficatioii ; and we 
would not 1 eject a poet as woitiiles-» because we could not agree 
with his religion oi pliilosopliy or politics Nor, in tlio practical 
world, would we fall for piopaganda or for high piessiiie 
salesmanship.” He then goes on to discuss tlie “emotive” use 
of language in salesmaiisliip and Hitlei’s sjieeclies 

The classification of all iion-scientific uses of language as 
“emotive,” ossentiallv designed to stimulate emotions and at- 
titudes, IS for tile student of hteiatuie a ilangcrous tool of 
thought 111 an age of oigaiii/ed atheitising and piopaganda. 
It confuses rather than clarifies iiianj' iinpoitant distinctions, 
such as that between the linguistic activity of the jioet, the 
linguistic activitj' of the salesman, and the linguistic activity 
of the demagogue Certainly this classification is not adequate 
foi hteiaiy them y, and illustiates the dangets for the study 
of liteiatuie of a classification controlled by an inteiest m 
scientific communication. 

41 op on., pp 41-5 



CHAPTER IX 


THE USES OF LANGUAGE 

W E have seen in perhaps sufficient detail the inade- 
quacy for literary theory of a classification of the 
uses of lauj'uage whose strategy is controlled by 
the special interests of Hcleiitific coiuumnicatiun. The classifi- 
cation which I am about to suggest as inoie a(le({uate for liteiary 
theory has of couise its own strategy, since it li/is a purpose, 
and it seems to me wise to empbusi'/e latber than to assume its 
strategic direction, 'i'his dlieetion lias been indu ated explicitly 
ill the Introduction and in eailier ehapteis. It is eonti oiled in 
general by an inteiest in the piobiems ol the study of liteia- 
ture(L) in the twentielli centuiy, and moie paiticnlaily by 
the problem of formulating an hypothesis ol tlie nature of 
literuture(Ii) which will be based on our jnesent knowledge 
of the nature of language and he consonant u ith our knowledge 
of scientific coniniunication 

Uasing the liypothesis on linguistic theory is stiategically 
valuable iii a lunnlior of ways As I pointed out m (''liajitei II, 
wliatevcr else about lileiatuie may be debatable, it is beyond 
question something winds occuis Inigiiistieally and dejiends 
ujion the existence of language, anti as linguistics is a st icncc 
with publicly disci iimuatilc data, it gives us verifiable genciab- 
zatioiiB to use as pienuses Fuithci, the aualysis ot signs, wliicli 
lias piovcd lugldy valuable for scientific iiictliod, is in our 
century a dominant intellectual intcicst and will, I believe, 
lie iiicieasingly impoitant m the decades whicli bo ahead As 
Charles W. Moms lenmiks, “it is douhtful if signs have evei 
before been so vigoiously studied by so many poisons and fioni 
so many points of view. The aimy of investigatois iiuhides 
linguists, logicians, jisydiopatliologists, aestlicticians, and 
sociologists.”^ Fuithcr, a linguistic base is strategically valuable 
because it will make oui thcoietical iiiulei standings of liteia- 

> Feundattoiu of the Theory of Sn/nt, Uiilv of Cloiiij'o Pri't.s, lUdS, ji 1 
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ture(L) more readily available to educational theory on all 
levels, and especially on the habit-foiining levels of childhood 
and adolescence. We aie living in a toinplev and highly special- 
ized civilization in which the task of education is to an extraor- 
dinary degice delegated to the school, and in winch the iiatuie 
and diiectioii of education in the school aie to an cxtiaordinaiy 
(legiee deteinnned not by tiaddioiial assumptions but by edu- 
cational tlieoiy. I teel that many students ot liteiatuie whose 
professional woik as college and nniveisitv teachers brings 
them for the most pait in loiitacl ailb leasonably liteiate 
colleagues and, it tlieii (ommittee on admissions is t unctionnig 
adeiinatel} , with a gioiip ot young people selected on the basis 
of their ability to lead lompaiatnelv well, freipiently oiei- 
look this impoitant point, oi lecogni/e it only as deploiahle. 
IJnt it IS, I believe, an iiicieasingly inevitable fact with which 
students ot literal y theoiy should gia])ple l''oi those of ns 
who have all eadv leai ned to lead litei alnie( L), the loi nudation 
of an hypothesis ot the natnie ot lileintnie based on linguistic 
knowledge may be iiieiely an niteiesting intellectual piohlem, 
but foi those whose adolescence lies ahead, it may be a dominant 
factoi 111 (leteiiiiining how' and what they leaiii to lead 'I'lie 
majoi lelationshiiis involved may be indieated biietly How 
and what thddien and adolescents aie taught depeiuls u[)oii 
educational theoiy what educational theoiv deeides they 
should be taught in the language aits depends ujion a theoiy 
ot leading a theoiy ot iciuliiig to be adeijuate must include 
a theoiy of liteiatuie, as well as theories of othei types of 
commuiiieation eliKational theoiy will moie leadily aciept 
a theoiy of leading based on scientific linguistic evitlence than 
a theoiy based on tiaditional assumptions T'his stateiiient is 
inteiuleil to be desciiptive lathei than noiinative, suggesting ni 
a geneial way what actually takes place and will, I jn edict, 
take jilace with even fewer exceptions in the years ahead I 
hope the theoiy of hteratuie is adequate 

T'he strategic iiiqioitancc of a classification which will help 
Us to distinguish liteiatuie(L) fioni scientific communication 
in a way which will be adequate for both is I trust alieady 
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apparent from eaiher diKcussions in tliib IiooIl Briefly, we are 
aware as a society of tlie value of conmiunicatiiig knowledge 
which will help us to predict and to coiitiol changes in our 
physical enviioiiinont; and we have organized anti aie learning 
to use them les ot signs which distinguisli between language 
winch is adequate for such coinniunication and language wliicli 
is not. But we aie less awaie of the value ot liteiatuie(L) ; and 
we need a theoiy winch will help us to d.stiiiguish between the 
use of language which is hteiatuie(L) and the use ot language 
which IS scieniitlc coinniunication without obscuiing eithei 
If this distinction is not adequately made, it is not oui ability 
to identify the lefeients ot pointer leadings and othei ab- 
stiactions which will suHei Moms comments that while “h'or 
aesthetic and piactical pui poses the etlective use of signs may 
requiie lather extensive vaiiatioiis fiom the use ot the same 
sign vehicles most etlective foi the jmipose ot science,” “scien- 
tists and logicians may be excused it they judge signs in teiins 
of tiieii own pui poses”' — which is a gentle way ol nolmg that 
some of tlieiii misjudge signs used toi otliei pui poses But 
students of liteiaiy theoiy may be excused less easily it they 
use theoiies which make tlie mismtei juetatum ot liteiatuio(L) 
as referential symbolism iiioie oi less inevitable 


As we distinguish in the following classification between 
vaiious uses of language, it may be well to leenqihasi/e ceitam 
characteiistics which aie jircsent in uses of language in geneial 
and should not be assumed to be chaiacteiistic of one use only. 

(1) Anv complete act of language involves the jnoduction 
by one peison of a senes of linguistic signs oi symbols which 
aic lesponcled to in a coitain tnuc-oider by anothei jieison 

^0/1 at , )) lU Tills quotutliiii iiliaie iliirs nut tlo justice to Morris’s point of 
view. He goes on to suy, “but the sciiiluticiun [tlie stuiliut of signs | must be 
Interested In ull the dimensions und ull the uses of signs, the syntiiLtics, 
semnntics, und praginutlcs of the signs used In literature, the arts, morality, 
religion, und In vulue |udgments gciierully arc us mucli Ins concern us studies 
of signs Used In science In one cusc us In the other the usage ot the sign 
Vehicle varies with the purjiose to be served" 
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(2) Frequently, peilmpa normally, the focus of thought 
concerning this process is on the symbol-series. Tlie producer 
of the symbols may not consciously be attempting to com- 
municate, but simply to express in verbal foiin soinetliing wlncli 
he has in mind. The leader likewise is otten not consciously 
awaic of the wiitci, but only of tbc symbols; and he is usually 
not uwaie of tbe symbols as such, but latliei of the meanings 
they aiouse in him The words thus foim the medium on wliicli 
the attention of the wiiter and of the icadei aie focused, aiul 
the ait ot h))eakmg and of wilting, wliether what is exjuesseil 
be jioctiy oi piopaganda oi niatheinatics, consists in tlie pio- 
ductioii of an appiopiiate symbolic meduini A definite elloit 
of thouglit IS soinctinies needed to icniembei that the woids of 
a poem oi the signs of an ecpiatioii aie only a iiicdium and not 
a comjilete act ot language 

(d) 'I'lie lespoiisc of any paiticulai leiidei to any paiticular 
senes ot symbols will (lejieiul, not only on tlie symbols them- 
selves, but also on tlie leadei’s psyclio-pliysiological cliaiiic- 
tcnstics at the moment ot leading This is a tact which thcoiists 
often (neilook, as it iiitioduccs peisistcnt complications into 
the alieacly diflicull juoblcms of language, but it cannot be 
ignoied in a lealistic account of linguistic pioccsses It may 
be noted in ])assiiig tliat many' tlisiussions of the use.s of lan- 
guage aie iioi Illative lather than analytic, atteiiijiting to 
indicate what shotdd liappen when lumiaii beings use veibal 
symbols, lathei tlian wliat does happen 


Theie base been, are, and piesumably will be iiinumeiablc 
individual language transactions Isath is in some w'ay diffeicnt 
from every other They may be classified in a plurality of ways 
foi a pluiality of purposes. The classification pieseiitcd here, 
the pui])ose of which has alieady been stated, divides the uses 
of language into tliice gioups* I, Phatic Communion^ II, 
liefen iitud Symbohsvi, III, Evocative Symbolism. The dis- 
cussion ot the latter two has been iiitioduced in earlier chapters 
and will be continued below', wheie they will be subdivided as 
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follows: II-A, Pure Referential Symbolinm and II-B, Prag~ 
Viatic-Referential Symboliem ; IH-A, Liter atm e{L) and Ill-B, 
Pseudo-literature. 


I. rifATlC COMMUNION 

In his researches among the piiimtivc peoples of Melanesia, 
Piofessor Bionislaw Malinowski noticed that savages fie- 
quently use words, not to assist m action, not to convo}^ thought, 
not to evoke c\peucncc(K), hut simply to establish the bonds 
of social coiiununum between individuals. To this use of lan- 
guage lie gave the name of phatic communion, and in so doing 
expressed a valuable disci nnination. In tivili/ed as in ])riniitive 
communities human beings continually find it ncccssaiy to come 
into relationship with one anothei, and they iiequcntly use 
conventional woids, as they use smiles and other gestuies, 
neither to lefor to refcients nor to evoke evpei lenees(E) , but 
simply to assist in this ncccssaiy social adjustment and to avoid 
strained silences As Piofessoi Malinowski says, “A mere ])luaso 
of politeness, in use as much among savage tubes as m a 
Euiopcan diawing-ioom, fulfills a function to which the jief- 
cicntial] meaning of its woids is almost completely melevant. 
Inquiiies about healtli, comments on wcatliei, alliimations of 
some siniremely obvious state of tilings — all such aie ex- 
changed, not 111 oidei to infoim, not in tins case to connect 
people 111 action, ceitainly not to express any thought . The 
modem Knghsli cxjncssion, ‘Nice day to-day’ oi the IMclancsian 
phrase, ‘Whence coiiicst tiiou'^’ aie neetled to get ovci the 
strange ami unpleasant tension which men feel when facing each 
othci in silence.” In phatic communion, “Theie need not oi pci- 
haps even thcie must not be anj'tliing to comniunicatc As long 
as thcie arc woids to exchange, phatic communion bi mgs savage 
and civilized alike into the pleasant atmosphere of polite, 
social intercourse.”* 

• n Malinowski, “The Probitfin of Meaning in Primitive Languages,” pub- 
ilsiied as Sup])iement I tu The Meaiiiiiff of Meaning, Harcuurt, Brace, ISSfi, 
pp 318, 8H, 316 
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Once reco|riii^ed as siicli, phiitic coiiiinuiuon is easily undui- 
stoud, tlmvigli jf not lecognized, it may be iiusintci prctcd as 
referential syinbolisin A Irieiid of iiunc told me that when he 
had gone to a hospital loi a iiniioi opeiation, a shaip-llppcd 
and liteial-ininded nurse asked him, “How are you?” He 
lephed, “Fine, thanks,” wheieupon she looked at him in annoy- 
ante and said collectively — “No, 300 aieii’t, or you wouldn’t 
be heie'” A tew minutes later his doctor came m and said, 
“How' aie you?” When he lepheil, “Fine, thanks,” the doctor 
said, “T’iiut’s good!” and then pioceedcd to e\aminc him to 
hnd out “liow” — 111 leteiential teinis — he actually was Tlie 
leading chaiatteis in Philip Haiiy’s llululny knew better than ' 
the muse the use ot pliatic tonmiuiiion. Meeting foi the tiist 
tune, one siud, “t’hit ” The other leplied, “Chat” The fiist 
said, “Chit-chat” 'I'he otliei leplied, “Chit-chat” Then they 
smiled 111 imitunl uiidei standing, having satistactoi ily come 
into lelation one with the otliei I have noticed that jieople who 
lue themselves well adjusted socially sometimes cannot iiiulei- 
staiid the difiiciilties which less toitunate peojile, mchiiluig 
mail) childten and adolescents, tace in using liingnage foi 
plmtic coiniuuiiion Actually, of couise, the inability to use 
wolds jnopeily foi the jiurposc ot coming into lelationslnp 
with otheis may lead to pei niuiienl as well as to painful inal- 
ttdjustnient Foi oui niiinediate purjiose, it is enough to note 
that phatic conimunion is one ot the iinpoitant ways in winch 
men use language, and that it is piopeily niteipicted iieithei 
as leteicntial 1101 as evocative syiiiliohsin. 

11 111 H- ItCMIAL SlMHOLISVt 

The discussion ot leleiential svnibolisni, the second major 
division in the uses of language, was mtioduced in Chaptcis 
IV and V, whcie we analyzed a number of its significant char- 
acteristics and its specialization in the language of science. 
In the picsent section I shall outline this use of language 
systematically in terms of its purpose, method, criteria of suc- 
cess, and inherent limitations. 
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Referential Bynibohsiii is the use of language we meet most 
frequently every day in verbal acts of pointing and explaining. 
It has long been called “piose” as distinct from “poetry,” 
though this distinction lias so many ambiguities that it is not 
very helpful as a classification (see Chapter I). It includes 
De Quincey’s “litciature of knowledge” as distiiiguislied iioiii 
the “liteiature of jiowci ” It may be defined as any utterance 
of a word or a senes of w'oids primaiily designed to diiect the 
attention of a leader to the e\istence of, including the lelation- 
iihips between, the liferents of the woid or senes of woids,‘ 
Refeicntial symbolism is used, for example, in a weathei lepoit, 
in a cook book, in a iiiatheiiiatical equation, in a theoietical 
discussion, in an advei tisenient, and in an attorney’s bi let 

The teim referential is taken fioiii The Meaning of Mean- 
ing', it is useful both because it is now cunent in semantic dis- 
cussion and because it is cognate with the teiiiis ufeience and 
referent It siiould be noted, howevei, that lefeienfial syinbohsiii 
ns lioic defined includes uiidei the division piaginatic-tefeiential 
many language tiansactions which Ogden and Ricliaids w'ould 
classify as “cniotne” Other teiiiis could be used instead of 
referential, foi exanijile, designative, ada))ted fioiii Moiiis’s 
use of tlie teiin designatuiii,'^ or infonnative, used by Biitten," 
though it seems to me tliat infoimatrve has a tendency to con- 
fuse the issue (conceining what aie we being inloi iiicd '') 
Piobably referential is for the puipose as satisfactoiy ^ label 
ns any. 

Purpose 

There aie two major divisions of lefeiential symbolism: 
pure referential and pr agmatic-r ef er entuil. The distinction be- 
tween them depends on the wi iter’s puipose. Pine leferential 
is so named because in it the writer’s chief concein is to 
help the reader identify certain referents (“objects,” “facts,” 

* As the problems of llterature(L) are to a large degree problems of writing 
and rending rather tlmn of s|)enklng and hearing, for eonvcnieiiee we may 
focus our attention tiere on writers and readers. 

“ op. eit., p. 4 
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“ideas”). Pragmatu-\clcicnti&\ is so named because in it the 
writer’s puipose is both to point the attention of a reader 
toward certain refcients and to stimulate him to assume a 
certain attitude toward tlioni or to act in i elation to them in a 
specific way As any use of laiiffuage designed to stimulate an 
attitude 01 an action usually uiouses “feelings” or “emotions” 
as a means to this end, a suggestive thougli moie cumbersome 
teim would be i cf ei cntial-cniotnie-'pt agnuitii 

It IS perhaps not too much to say tliat most of the contcm- 
poiaiy mtcicst m tlie analysis of signs lias come fiom a reali/a- 
tion of the value ot pine leferential symbolism as used m 
science, and of the inci easing damjet of juagiuatic-vcferential 
symbolism hiouglit about by imjnoved tccbiucal media of com- 
munication — tbe pi lilting press, the cinema, the ladio. But 
this IS not foi a moment to say that we should view pine 
lefeicntial synibolisni as neccssauly “good” oi pragmatic- 
icfeiential as ])iobably “bad ” On the contiaiy, concentration 
on the puiely icfeiential use of language, however valuable, 
may lead to an undue teai of the ambiguities of action, and the 
tear of misusing oi being deceived by juaginatic-iefeicntial 
syinbohsin, lioiievei loal the dangeis, may icsiilt in mijiotence 
in tlic use ot this extiemely valuable method of helping othcis 
to act and to mliibitioiis which keep us fiom acting even when 
action IS wise 

The' most extieme use of pine lefeiential symbolism is seen 
in stiict scientific statement and mathematics Such a use is 
cxticmc, as we noted in Chapter V, because it accepts as a 
pieniise tlie liaid fact tliat if we aie to communicate lefeiences 
to leleients whuh aie open to public disci imination, we must 
limit oiii lefcients to ])ointei -leadings and abstiactions logi- 
cally deiived tlieicfroni. The extieme form of pure referential 
symbolism is a veiy highly civilized use of language, so sophis- 
ticated as to make great mlubitoiy demands on the normal 
human being. As Leonard Bloomfield icmarks, “This stiipping- 
dow’ii ot meanings and exclusion of silent hypotheses has cost 
inankiiid much labor and many heartaches, and will cost 
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more.”' Pure lefercntial symbolism is not limited to this extreme 
use, however, though uccuidmg to P. W. Biidgmun’s definition, 
it is if our statements aie to liave “operational” meaning. Any 
use of language which is primarily conceined with communicat- 
ing knowledge of icfereiits should be classified as puie refeien- 
tial. Discussions of facts and ideas in liistoiy, economics, and 
political science, foi example, aie usually of this type, though 
if such a discussion is designed in any significant way to arouse 
attitudes or lead to action, it may be classified iiioie piopeily 
as jnaginatic-rcfeiential.® 

In jiiaginatic-iefeiential symbolism, the wntei uses woids to 
arouse feelings and emotions which lead to attitudes and po- 
tentially to actions, but — and this is the point to be noted 
caiefully — these attitudes and actions aie m a pi c-detei mined 
lelatioiiship to icfcrents indicated by the wiitei. The symbols 
aic not used to stir emotions in geneial or to lead to attitudes 
in a void, but to stimulate emotions, attitudes, and actions con- 
nected in some sjiocific way with the lefcients tow aid which 
the wntei is pointing Foi example, an advei tiscmcnt which 
calls my attention to a paiticular pioduct not only attempts 
to aiousc a generally favoiable mood, but also to motivate the 
action of buying that pioduct (“Tiy Wheaticst . .” “(io 
to Your giocer and ask foi . ”) Any paiticular use of 
pragniatic-iefeicntial symbolism may, ot eouisc, be veiy com- 
plex, like an a]ij)arcntly simple move in a chess game. Fie- 
quently a politician’s or a salesman’s or an attoiney’s state- 
ments, fo’’ example, me designed to focus attention on a 
referent in wliicli the sjieakci actually has httle it any interest, 
in Older to distract attention fiom a lefeient which foi some 

1 Linguiilir Aaiictti of Stiencfi (Viil 1, Ko 4 iif t!ie hitvnioltoiKil liiuytlo- 
podia of Unified Science), Una of Cliitiigo Prtss, p 47 Tills is an e\- 

crllfnt and brief (SO pages) trentnitiit of a difficult and conipliciUtd subject 
I recommend it to any reader interested in the problems of pure referential 
symihulism 

“There Is no hard and fust theoretical line between pure referential and 
prugiirtWy-referentlal symbolism It may well be argued that even the “jiurest” 
mathematical statement Is designed to assist In the action of predicting and 
controlling changes in the environment But the practical distinction between 
them is In most Instances obvious. 
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reason the speaker wishes to conceal. Hut no matter how the 
referents are i elated to the speaker’s controlling purpose, 
pragmatic-refeiential statements are primarily concerned w'lth 
stimulating emotions, attitudes, or actions in connection with 
specific refeients 

It should he cmphasi/ed that theie is an important and 
basic distinction between piaginatic-iel’erential symbolism on 
the one hand and literatuie(L) on the other, and that tlie 
leader, student, critic, and teacher of liteiatuie must be aware 
of this distinction if he is to avoid dangeious confusion of 
thought. 

Method 

T'lie inelhod ot leteiential symbolism is in general the or- 
gaiu/ation ol statements concerning ceitam referents and 
specific relationsliips between them That is to say, this use 
of language (especially m wilting, wheie diiect pointing 
cannot be used to indicate objects) calls attention to lefeients 
and lelationsliip between them by piedication, symbolizing one 
refeient as an “actoi” oi subject and another leferent as an 
“action” 01 predicate of the subject, jieiliaps symlxilizing still 
otlicis as in quabtying i clatioiisliips to the subject or predicate. 
There are otliei mctliods ot using symbols lefeientially, such 
as the u.e of the question oi the exclamation, but the statement 
IS the favoieci senience-type in wiitten English.® In the state- 
ment, as in otliei sentence-types, the geneial kinds of relation- 
ship between the lefeicnts aie indicated by the conventional 
giammatical oi sj'.'itactical toims ot the symbols For example, 
when I see in the paper the statement House Kdls Reorgamza- . 
tion Bdl, the wiitei of tlic headline has diiected my attention 
to his undei standing that a majoiity ot the House of Represen- 
tatives, symbolized by House, has been the actor in a certain 
relationship; that this lelationship has been with the referent 
ot the symbol Reorganization Bill, and that this relationship 
has consisted in the House’s voting not to accept (symbolized 

“For a discussion of sentence-tjpes, sre Leonard Hloomfleld, Language, 
Henry Holt, 1933, Chap XI 
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by Killa) this referent. The importance of grammatical form 
in this headline may be seen if we compare it with the same 
symbols in other giammatical relationships, for example, Re- 
organization Bill Kills House or Bill Kills House Reorganiza- 
tion. Theie is of course nothing eternally fixed in the present 
grammatical foims ot the Knglish language oi in any one way 
of desciibing them, but tlie method of statement is always the 
method of indicating the types of lelatioiiship ot leteients 
through the use of the conventional grammatical toinis ol tlie 
symbols involved A giammatical foim may be defined as that 
characteristic of a symbol which indicates its kind ot lelatum- 
ship to other symbols. 

The wiitei’s metliotl in piiie lefeiential symbolism is to 
compose a .senes of words thiough which all the lefeients to 
which tlie wiiter lefcis, including the lelationshijis betw’cen 
them, aic indicated as cleaily as possible, and in winch no 
woid 18 likely to arouse an altitude which will distract the 
reader’s attention fioin the lefeients 'I'liis does not mean that 
a puie lefeiential statement has no coneein with amusing 
attitudes Much of the ait of using symbols even for puicly 
lefeiential purposes consists in tiie amusing ot attitudes — m 
leading the itadei to want to undei stand what the wntei has 
to say and to lool foiwaid with mteiest to what he is going 
to say next Hut the stimulation of attitudes in puie lefeiential 
symbolism is ancillaiy oi incidental to the identifica<!ion of 
refeients In praginatu-ietLnential symbolism, on the othei 
hand, the wi iter’s method is to compose a senes of woids which 
will both diiect tlie attention of a icadei toWaid certain lefer- 
ents and stimulate in him the emotions, attitudes oi actions 
which the writer desires 

Criteria of Success 

A referential use of symbols is successful as communication 
when the writer has directed the attention of a reader to certain 
referents and, if the use is pragmatic-referential, stimulated 
the intended attitudes or actions. 
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A pure referential statement is successful when a properly 
qualified reader can by examining the symliols determine the 
referents to which the miter leferied. This is of course a 
criterion of the success of the communication only. The ref- 
erence w'lnch IS coininunicntcd may be tiue or false. The leader 
may discover by experience or logic that tlie relationships 
stated to exist between the lofeients do exist, in which case the 
statement may be called “true”, oi he may discover that tlie 
lelationships do not exist, in wliicli case the statement is 
“false” Acconling to Ihidginaids opeiational view, if the 
refcients and lelationsliips aic of such a natuie that they 
cannot bo identified and tested by sjiccific Iniinan acts, tliey aie 
scientifically “nioaiiingless ” As we noted in C'haptei V, if theie 
IS to be any publicly discriiuinablo mctliod of detci niiiiiiifr 
whcthei 01 not such coniinunicatioii has been successful, tlie 
refcients must he publicly disci iininable stnmili oi absti ac- 
tions diawn fioin such stumih by logical ])iocesses A puicly 
rofeieiitial statcinent is theiefoic successful as coniinunicatioii 
if tlie lefcieiits of its symbols aie not \aguc oi iiiicci tain, 
and “tiuc” if the stated lelationships aie tound by practice 
oi “opeiation” to obtain 

A pruiywatic-i efeiential statenicnt is successful as coiii- 
iiiunicution if it hotli diiects the attention of the icadei to the 
intended lefeicnts and stiimilatcs in liiiu the attitudes oi prac- 
tical activity desiied by the wiitei The “tiuth” oi “falsity” 
of such a statcinent is dctei inined as if it ucie jiuicly i efei cntial. 
Whether oi not such a statcinent is “good,” however, depends 
upon one’s judgment of the desii ability of tlie attitude or 
action. It IS important to distiiiguisli between ( 1 ) the “tiutli” 
of a ])raginatic-i etciential statement and ( 2 ) the desii ability 
of being stimulated by it. One of the clcveicst devices of propa- 
ganda consists 111 niakiiig a pragmatic-referential statement 
and then directing attention to the question, “Is this statement 
true.^ ’ instead of the more relevant question, “Is concentration 
on this statement at the present time and in view of the hearer’s 
conti oiling interests desii able?” 
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Before we leave this subject, it may be useful to point out 
that the process of making a reference clear and its referents 
publicly discrimmablc is fiequently not the same as the process 
of making a reference seem clear To state a complex idea or 
an involved relationship so that it will at once appear as 
obvious to a reader is frequently to leave it obscuie. If a wiitei 
is skilful, he may so use geneia! teiins that his statement at 
first stiikes the reader as clear, and he may even be piaiscd 
for the clarity of Ins piesentation But when the readei at- 
tempts to U3C the infoimation conveyed and thus comes to 
check on the validity of the lefeiencc, he may conceivably 
discover that the lefeients of the symbols aie not so easily 
disci iminatcd as the wiitei made them appeal and that the 
“thought” IS badly contused A map may be beautifully diaan 
but inaccurate, diicctioiis may be lucid but misleading On 
the other hand, a much more toinplicated statement on the 
same subject may at fiist seem needlessly iinolvcd, though 
later it may be found tliat its water has disci iminatcd with 
the utmost possible claiity exact and jjublicly disci iminable 
rcfcients Consider, foi c\am|)lc, a Inghly technical book on 
a scientific subject with which the leadci is only pai tly familiai 
In general, a statement which aiouses a pleasant emotional 
response and ]ircscnts no obvious diliicuities of thought wdl 
at fiist seem clear, no matter how' confused in fact, while an 
utteiancc which docs not aiousc a jileasunt emotional icsponse 
and picsents a chain of icfeicnts difficult foi the leadei to 
follow' will be felt as not cleni, no matter how exact and 
publicly discrimmablc. 

Limitations 

The limitations of a icfciential use of symbols aie those 
inherent in the definition of public discrniiinabihty. Briefly, 
symbols so used are effective for communicating only abstrac- 
tions from the writei’s actual experience (E), whethei these 
abstractions aie a pointing at “objects” or a reference to more 
generalized “ideas” ; and the writer can be sure of communicat- 
ing only such abstractions as are publicly discrimiiiable Pure 
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referential symbolism is useful only for the communication of 
such abstractions , the usefulness of pragmatic-referential sym- 
bolism IS hmitecl to the aiousing of attitudes and overt activity 
related to such absti actions. Tlie success of pragmatic-ref- 
erential symbolism depends to a high degiee on the ability of 
the wiiter to inhibit the expression of any ])art of his “knowl- 
edge” or “experience” which would distinct attention from the 
refeiciits he wishes the leader to identiiy and the attitudes he 
wishes him to assume C'oiisidei, for evamjilo, the linguistic 
activity of an advcitisei selling u pioduct, a jii opagaiidist ceii- 
soiing a news icjioit, or an attorney jncsenting a case The 
success of puie lefeiential symbolism likewise deiiends- to a 
high degiee on the ability of the wiitei to “keep himself out” 
of the communication, lest the leadei’s attention be distincted 
f 10111 a coiicentiatioii on the lelationshijis between the lefeieiits 
For this leasoii, a scientihc lepoit oi a mathematical equation 
IS as rigidly “objective” as it is bumunlv jiossible foi the 
w'liter to make it What the wiitei can communicate to the 
lencloi IS lus uiulci standing of the lelationslups between the 
lefeients, which arc absti actions This knowledge may of com sc 
be extensive and of gieat value, but it omits by absti action 
the greater pait of the wiitei’s actual cxiiei leiuc(Fi) as a 
human being 

In summaiy, then, we see that the cont lolling purpose of 
lefeiential symbolism is to diiect the attention of the leader to 
ceitain lefeieiits, and in its piagniatic foim, to stimulate in 
addition attitudes oi actions in iclation to these lefcients The 
method of refeicntiiil symbolism depends on the fact that pait 
of the actual mcaiiiiig of most woids is a jiomting of the at- 
tention tow'iud lefeients, wlicii a human being uses symbols 
lefeientially, he attempts to produce a senes of signs which 
will point toward particular lefercnts, and, if his use is prag- 
matic, stimulate attitudes in connection with them. Referential 
symbolism is, as communication, successful if the attention of 
the leader is propeily directed and, in the piagmatic use, if 
the intended attitudes are stimulated. The “truth” of a referen- 
tial statement can be tested by relevant scientific standards, if 
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ftny ; if there arc no relevant scientific standards, its “truth” is 
a matter of debate or faith, and from the operational point of 
view the statement is “meaningless” (though it may liappen 
to be profoundly “true”). The value of a referential statement 
may be tested by whatevei standards the leader consideis 
relevant to determine the value of information, attitudes, and 
actions. Furthei analysis of this point leads to a considciation 
of the value-assumptions in paiticulai fields of discouise and, 
finally, to the lealm of ethics Ilefcreiituil symbolism is in- 
hcicnlly limited by the fact that it cominuiiicates yniiiuiiily 
abstractions fioin actual human exj)euences(F) and can be 
reasonably sure of success only if these abstractions are publicly 
disci iminable. 


in. l.VOt'AlIM. S\.MnOllSM 

The thud major division in the uses of language, evocative 
tymholisin, is the use with which literary tlieoiy is primal ily 
concerned. The discussion of evocatne symbolism has alieady 
been intioduced. In Chaptei VI, xehat liteiatuie(L) com- 
municates was defined as expciience(Fi) Cliapter VII ex- 
plained in terms of psycho-jihysiological evidence lum such 
communication thiough linguistic symbols is possible and 
foimuhited a general definition of liteiatuie(L). 'I'lie jniipose 
of the present section is to explain this use of language in 
11101 e detail from the jioint of view of classification 

We have seen tliat thiough one of tlic major uses of language, 
lefeiential symbolism, human beings attempt to communicate 
tlieir awaieness of lefeicnts abstiacted fiom tiieii actual e\- 
]ieriences(l’i) These lefcients may lange fibni simple objects, 
such as a chan oi a tiee, to the most complicated i elationships 
of mathematical, scientific, and philosopliical thought, 'i he 
imiiortant jiomt is that in a icfeiential use of symbols the at- 
tempt is to communicate, not •the actual expei lence(E) in 
which the leference (the thought of the chair or of the mathe- 
matical relationship) takes place, but the reference abstiacted 
from this e\poiience(E). In unothei major use of language, 
evocatise symbolism, human beings attcmjit to communicate. 
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not the absti action fioiu the experience, but the actual ex-- 
perience(E) itself. 

Some readcib may feel that the tcim expfrieHce{E) here is 
too broad, that whde wliat hteratuie(L) communicates is more 
than an abstraction, it should be defined more narrowly than 
as an experience (E) I know, however, of no way by which a 
gcneial theory can define it nioie naiiowly without defining it 
too nai lowly, and at the risk ot oveiempliasis I should like to 
insist tliat it is wise foi liteiaiy theoiy to use a sufficiently 
bioad tei 111 such as expo icncc{E) lathci than ovcr-lmiiting 
teiins sucli as idea, thoiifjht, oi emotion wliitli tend to obscuie^ 
significant aspects of hteraiy leahty. As I have said above, 
the rccogmtum of cxpoi leiice(E) piesciits piobably the gieat- 
est initial difficulty, the pons asinoinm, of literary tlicoiy. If 
i\e aie to discuss eiocative symbolisin lealistically, we imist 
iccogni/e the e\istouce of the indiMiliial hiuiian e.\|)erieiice(E), 
which is the fiist and in one sense the most important jiait of the 
litciaiy process —the pait which biiiigs the piocess into being 
Hut the indnidual e\pei lonte(E) is a jisycho-physiological 
jiiocess taking ])lacc in a human oiganisiu, it is not an ab- 
stiaction, and it is not publicly disci imiiiablc. We can icfeT 
with the teims ot human speech only to absti actions, and we 
can icfcr with high jiiobability ot being iiiidei stood only to 
]nib]Kly disci iiuiiiable abstiad ions As a lesult, pciliaps the 
most usetul geiicial statement we can make about what litera- 
tuie(L) communicates is that it is a jiiivate expei lence(E) in 
a human oigaiiism, coiiceinmg which limiting statements 
should be made only with gicat caution 

Statements such as this, iccogiu/ing leahtics such as this, 
aic usually aiiiioyiiig to oui lust loi veibal explanation. We 
aie iii(|Uisiti\e beings, uiged by tlie need to know’, and some- 
what nioic skilful in obscuiing icality 'with words than in 
facing leality in silence We aie also social beings, needing 
to communicate what in our private experiences we have dis- 
coveied, and accustomed to communicate through refeiential 
symbolism Hence in discussing literatuie(L) we must of course 
use wolds, and use them lefeientially , but we should be ex- 
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tremely careful that in our attempts to indicate we do not 
obscure literary reality. It theiefoie scenis to me that m dis- 
cussing the experiences of authors which, expressed, are litera- 
ture (L), we should indicate as clearly as possible the existence 
of tliese experiences, but sliould go no fuither in veibal defini- 
tion of their general cliaiacteristics than the facts certainly 
wairant. I tliink it is wiser at the piesent stage of our knowl- 
edge of the psycho-physiology of the cicative process to use 
a very general term, such as experu-ncc^E), which later le- 
search may conceivably piove to be too geneial, lather than a 
nioie specific term such as ideas oi emotion, which is too nairow 
to indicate the full leahty of what many wiitcis have expiessed 
The 11101 e geneial teim keeps oui thinking open and does not 
permit us to reach a conclusion too soon ; it has at least the 
advantage of posing the problem 

Is there any advantage in limiting expei lence(E) with sug- 
gestive adjectives such as creative, imaginative, or intense? 
There may bo. Creative calls our attention to the fact that 
we are dealing only with human expeiieiices which demand and 
receive vcibal expiession Hut though suggestive, eicative is 
for pui poses of definition tautological, foi we discovei the 
existence of a writci’s e\])eiienco oiilv tiiiough the senes of 
.extra-organic woids which he has “cieated”, and with a little 
looseness of thought oi Mith a change of nicaning the teiiii 
lends itself to circular discussion as to what kinds of htejature 
arc “creative” and what aie not 

The teini imaginative is likewise suggestive It calls our 
attention to the fact that what actually happens in a writei’s 
mind may be quite diffeieiit fiom the details conceining him 
which may be noted by an obser^ci Wliat could you have 
observed, for example, of the actual expericnce(E) of Colei idge 
if you had watched him while he dieained “Kubla Khan”^ But 
the word imaginative, though valuable, is somewhat too easily 
interpreted to icfer exclusively to experiences of escape, such 
as reverie and phantasy. As I noted in Chapter VI, when we 
know more exactly what the referent of imaginative is, the 
term will be moic useful in definition. 
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Doubtless any experience (E) which a writer feels impelled 
to express in writing is in some degree intense. “Aus meinbn 
grossen Schmerzen mach’ ich die klcinen Lieder.” Wordsworth 
referred to the “inoie tlian ordinary oiganic sensibility” which 
is one of the causes of wiiting.‘“ “Bodily heat was with Shelley 
conducive to dreams and poetry ” “When my brain gets heated 
with a thought,” he said, “it soon boils Whitman used a 
similar figure when lie said of the exjieiience which culminated 
in Leaves of Grass, “I was simmeiing, simmering, siinmeiing 
Emeison brought me to a boil ” But so fai as I know, theie is 
no way useful for a definition of deteiinming just how intense 
an expel icnce must be befoie a human being expresses it, and 
until we have such a way, any theoietical discussion of the 
point will go aiound in tins ciicle The exjiei loiiccs(E) which 
wi iters express in woids aie unusually intense How intense? 
So intense they express them 

The geneial teim eapei ience( E) is used, theiefoie, without 
qualification to indicate what the wiitci of liteiatuie(L) tiies 
to expicss Pei haps a woid should be said about the choice of 
i vocative spviboltsm as a name foi the thud major classification 
of language uses Symholisin leminds us that the use of lin- 
guistic symbols is not limited to lefeicntial communication, 
and that theic aie complex evocative symbols as well as complex 
lefeicntial symbols Evoiative calls attention to the fact that 
in this use of symbols communication is eflccted not ineiely by 
indicating refeients but by actually aiousing or evoking in 
the leadei a ceitaip expeiience(E) . if this cxpeiience is not 
evoked, what the author has tried to say is not communicated. 

Pm post. 

The Milter’s puipose in evocative symbolism is to express 
and/or evoke a human experience (E) . The somewhat annoying 
symbol “and/or” here introduces an important distinction be- 

‘0 Quoted in Agnes Mure Mackenzie, Tht Proevt of LUoruture, London, 
Allen and UnwiDi 1929, p 24 

11 Quoted m F C Prebcott, The Poetic Mind, 1922, p 32 By permission of 
The Matiiiillnii Company, publishers 
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tween two Hub-types of evocative symbolism : (I) literature (L), 
and ( 2 ) pteudo-literaiure. The distinction is made on the basis 
of the author’s controlling purpose. In literature (L) the author 
attempts to express linguistically an expericnce(E) of his own 
in such a way that the cxpeiience may be communicated to a 
reader. His purpose is thus both to expiess and to evoke a 
human expenence(E) . But in pseudo-hteiatuie, an author is 
primarily concerned, not with expressing an cxpeiience of his 
own, but siinjily with evoking in a readci an e\peiieiice(E) 
which the reader desires or wliicli foi some leasoii, usually 
commercial, the author oi a publishei wislics the leader to 
have. In pseudo-hteiatuie, theiefoie, tlie author’s conti oiling 
pui pose IS to evoke an e\peiiente{E) linguistically, but not to 
expiess his own exjierience, though ol course in his wilting he 
may use details fioiii his own histoiy Eoi this leason it 
is useful to call it /iscwdo-liteiatuie. Pseudo-litei iitmc may 
use any of the technical devices and toiius used by liteia- 
tuic(L), and at the picsent tune piobably eiiijiloys most fic- 
qucntly the form of the shoit stoiy. A good ])lace to study 
pseudo-liteiatuie is in pulp maga/.incs which aie definitely 
slanted towaid a jiaiticulai leadei -inteiest and which contain 
stoi ies repeating the same steieotypcd pattei n ot expeiience(E) 
over and ovci again the same soit of lieioine m the same soit 
of situation which is tangled and icsoKed in the same sort of 
way. As anyone who has wiittcn pseudo-litei atuie knows, the 
author begins the piocess of wilting not by looking into him- 
self and disco\ciing what he wants to expiess, but by analyzing 
the pattern of cxpei lence(K) apparently desiied — ioi example, 
by those who buy a paiticului maga/iiie — and then nttem])ting 
to conti ive a stoiy which will satisfy this dcsiie I am not licic 
concerned with the ethical and social p',oblems nnolved in tins 
use of symbols, though they aie many ; noi should it be assumed 
that the quality of wilting in pseudo-litei atuie is neccssai 1I3' 
pooiic“iiot infrequently, as a matter of fact, it is quite good 
But the student of liteiaiy theory should lecognize the impor- 
tant distinction between literutuie(L), in which an author 
attempts to express and evoke? e.\|)crience (E), and pseudo- 
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literature, in which he attempts, not to express an experi- 
ence(E) of his own, but simply to arrange a pattern of words 
which will evoke an experience(E) desired by certain readers. 

Method 

The method of evocative syiiibohsm is, biiefly, the coinposi- 
tioii of a series ot symbols capable of evoking m the mind of a 
propel ly conditioned and pioperly attentive reader a con- 
tiolled e\perieiice(K) In Chapter VII we examined a number 
ot the evocative chai actei istics of language and saw that it is 
possible for a senes ot woids so to contiol a leadei’s response 
that any pattern of psycho-physiological experience(E) of 
which his oigaiiisni is capable may be evoked Let us now con- 
sidei the method of evocative symbolism a little fuithei from 
the point of view of the writer of hteratuie(I..) 

The author has an expet lence(E) which he wishes to expiess. 
This exjieiicnce is a complex ps}cho-physiological event. Like 
all such events, it must enduie toi some mtei val of time. If it is 
to ic'ult III the wilting ot a woik of liteiatuie(L), it must 
enduie long enough loi the com])letion oi thiee intimately 
1 elated phases (1) the occui lence ot an oi igmal expei lence(E) 
so intense that the authoi feels the desiie to express it; (2) the 
discoveiy ot complex evocative symbols (eg, images, “con- 
ceits,” chaiactcis, jmtleins of action, a white whale) adequate 
to expiess tins expciience, (.’I) the conqiosition ot a senes of 
woids capable of evoking these complex symbols and through 
them the e' penence(E) in the inmdot the leadei These phases 
may be so closely i elated as to be indistinguishable, or they may 
be nioie distinct In some instances tlie entiie com|)lcx “cieative’' 
expenence may take jilace quickly, as when Kents conceived 
and wiote “On Fust Looking into Chapman’s Homei” ovei- 
night, oi when Coleridge wrote what he was able to write of 
“Kubla Khan” in a few hours. “A sonnet is a momont’s monu- 
ment ” In other instances, this coinplex expenence may extend 
over yeais, as when Flaubert wiote Madame Bovary or Conrad 
vviote Nostromo The expei icnce(E) involved in wilting any 
extended work of fiction must of course, because of the physical 
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liinitatiuns of tlic liumau organism, be continued over weeks 
and montlia if not yeais. The impoitant point is that this 
experience (E), though changing and growing by accretion 
and clarification as tune goes on, must be maintained as a com- 
plex experiential unit if adequate expression is to be achieved. 
The abilities of wiiteis to maintain such units of expeiience for 
the length of time needed to achieve expiessum \aiy widely 
Probably most hteiate human beings have at some tune desiicd 
to expiess an experience(E) in writing; many have succeeded 
in expiessing conipai atively simple expeiiences m brief foims; 
but only a veiy few have been able to maintain over a long 
period the mental activity necessaiy to exjiiess an involved and 
complex expel lence(E) in adequate evocative symbols Some- 
thing of the extieme concentiation needed to maintain such 
activity IS suggested in Coni ad’s iccoid of tlie wilting of 
Nostromo. “I had not known foi weeks whether the sun shone 
above the earth . . . All I know is tliat, for twenty months, 
neglecting the coinnioii joys of life that fall to the lot ot tlie 
humblest on this eaitli, I had, like the piophet ol old, ‘wiestled 
with the I-ord’ for iny ci cation These aie, ]ieihaps, stioiig 

words, but it is difficult to chaiactm i/e otheiwise the intimacy 
and stiain of a creative efloit m wliicli mind and will and con- 
science are engaged to the lull, houi altei houi, day after day 
... A long, long, and despeiate fiay I.ong' I suppose I went to 
bed sometimes, and got up the same numbei of tunes Yes., I suji- 
pose I slept, and ate the food put befoie me, and talked con- 
nectedly to my household on suitable occasions lint I had never 
been atvaie of the even how of daily life Indeed, it seemed to 
me that I had been sitting at that table sui lounded by the httei 
of a desperate fiay foi days and nights on end 

llcfcrential statements coneei iimg theexpei lence(E) will not 
communicate it. As the individual words and the giammatical 
forms of a language have been so developed that they indicate 
for the most part abstractions and general types of relationship, 
if the writer simply makes referential statements iibout his 

n From A Pertotuil Itecord, by Joseph Conrad, copyright, 1918, by Double- 
day, Doran and Company, Inc , pp 169,^160, and 163, 
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experience (E), he will point at icfeienta abstiacted from pre- 
vious groups of experiences and will not succeed in expressing 
this particular experience. If he is to succeed, therefore, he must 
face the problem of using w'ords evocatively 

Happily he does not have to solve all of this problem con- 
sciously or alone We do not invent the woids we use, though 
we may occasionally add to them. A language exists in a 
speech-comniunity as a social heiitage, and we acquiie the 
ability to use speech thiougli imitation, till the utterance of 
w'oids becomes a conditional icsponse Noi do writers have to 
invent the con\ ciitional patterns ot evocative speech (the novel, 
toi example, oi the sonnet) though they may modify and add 
to them Hav ing Icai iied many of the v\ oi ds and the gi amiiiatical 
loims ot a language, the wiitei ot liteiatuie(L) also learns 
ccitain liteiaiy loims, just as the wiilei ot niatlieiiiatics leains 
ccitain inatlieniatical foims, until he takes tlioni moie oi less for 
gi anted When he attempts to wiite, he does not invent the 
toims 01 necossaiily analyze their cliaiactei istics , noriiially he 
smi|.ly assumes them As Thornton Wildei lemaiks, “It seems 
to me that the wiitei leains what is called technique not by any 
willed application to handbooks, to exeicises, and to what is 
callctl expel niientation, but thiougb the adiiiiiation of a seiies 
of admiiable examples — a leaining which takes jilace in the 
subconscious ” (He adds, “Bcwaie of what you admire when 
you’ie young.”) 

Having at liis disposal as a social inliei dance a number of 
conventional liteiaiy foims fioin among which he may choose 
one which he hopescWtll be adequate for his pin pose, the wiiter 
must discover for himself the paiticular complex symbol or 
patte .1 of complex symbols winch will serve as a communicative 
medium for the paiticular expcrience(E) he wishes to express. 
If this experience is already by its very nature patterned into 
satisfactory complex symbols — for example, into a narrative, 
as was the exjjerience Melville expressed in Typee — ^his task, 

18 Quoted by Ross Parmenter In “Novelist Into Playwright. An Interview 
with Thornton Wilder.” Saturday Hevlew of Literaturo, XVIII, No. 7 (June 
11, 1938), p 11 
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though difficult enough, is coinpai ntivcEy simple, He need 
“merely” find words to communicate this narrative pattera. 
If, on the other hand, his experience(E) is not by its very nature 
so patterned, it is necessary tor him to find or to invent a sym- 
bolic pattern, oi an “objective toriehvtive,” adecjuate for liis 
purpose. The author may find the geneial outline and the 
details of this symbolic pattern anywhere~in his reading, in 
the details ol stoi les he has heaid, m his own histoiy ns a human 
being John Donne found a detail foi “A Valediction Foibid- 
ding Mourning” in Ins knowledge of the compass (“If they be 
two, they are two so/As stiff twin comjiasses aie two”) Thomas 
Mann found the general pattern foi Joseph and His Brethrm 
in the Old Testament; Sliakespcaie found the general pattern 
of King Lear in The True Chronuh History of King Letr, 
Archibald MacLeisli fouml the geneial pattern of The Hamlet 
of A. MacLeish in Shakcspeaie’s tiagedy, and of Conquistador 
in Bernal Dia/’s True Histoiy of the Conquest of Hew Spain, 
Joseph Coni ad found tlie geneial pattern of The Secret Sharer 
in his eaily life as a seaman 

The w liter is most foitunate when tlieie alieady exists in 
the minds of men a symbolic pattcin laiily close to his needs 
whicli he can assume as a context, so that by changing ceitam 
of its relationships and emphases he can make the changed 
story a readily undei standable complex symbol of Ins own 
expeiieiice(E) Thus the stoiy of Againeinnon,’or Faust, or 
Tristan is useful to the writei of liteiatuie(L) liecause it pio- 
vides a familiai fiamewoik on which the wiitci may constiuct 
his own symbolic pattei n In an age when tile genci al chai acter- 
istics of evocative symbolism arc widely undei stood (no mattei 
how they may be explained vei bally) wiiteis aie poinnttcc! 
without question to assume tlie familiai symbolic jiatterns and 
do not have to spend valuable time and energy discoveiing oi 
inventing “new ” stories In an age such as the present, how evei , 
which confuses evocative symbolism with referential and fie- 
quently assumes that referential is the moie valuable (as Louise 
Bogan remarks, “A new snobbery is rapidly attaching itself to 
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abstract evpiession”)** while at the same time it lusts for the 
“new,” the “modern,” and the “diffeient,” the writer is too 
often expected to devise his own complex symbols ab ovo. The 
demand which society should make ot the wiiter is not that he 
should tiy to invent entiiely new stones, but that his experi- 
ence(K) itself should he Ins own and not a lepetition of stereo- 
typed patterns ot lespoiise 

Pei haps the distinguishing chaiactei istics of the complex 
evocative symbol may be seen most easily in the complicated 
action of a stoiy Paniiliai though ae aie with the existence 
ot stones, then semantic cliaiatteiistics aie too seldom analy'/ed 
A stoiy may be, as in a iiewspapei account ot an event, a lefei- 
ential statement comenung publicly discnmmable elements in 
tile enviionmeiit, in which case it is jiiopeily classified as lefei- 
ential symbolism On the otbei hand, it may be a com))lex evoca- 
tive symbol, with at most only incidental lelationships to any 
extenial event, whose distiiiguisliing dial actenstic is its ability 
to evoke an e\penence(E) inaheaiei oi leader The chaiactei s 
and events in a novel or diaiiia may of couise be pnmanly 
icteiential, lefening to abstiactioiis as in an allegory or to 
jiaiticulai individuals and then actions as in a lOiitan a clef. 
L’leiiucntly, howeiei, tliey are puiely evocative, designed in 
the mind of the wiitei as a symbol ot liis expei lence(l'l) and 
nhen conimuincatcd to a leadei eioking a comparable expel i- 
eiice in his mind 

Doiothy Canfield Fisliei says, ioi example, “No two of my 
stones aie ever constiuctcd in the same way, but bioadly viewed 
they all have the saiiicj genesis, and I confess I cannot conceive 
ot any cieatne fiction wiitteii tioin any other begmnmg . . . 
that ot a geneially intensified emotional sensibility, such as 
eveiy human being expediences with iiioie oi less fiequency. . . . 

“I have no idea whence this tide comes, oi where it goes, but 
when it begins to rise in my lieait, I know that a story is hover- 
ing in the offing It does not always come safely to port . , . 
peihajis this saturated solution of feeling does not happen to 
ciystalhs'e about any concrete fact, episode, word or phrase. 

14 “The Abstract Bicycle,” Ifation, Ju'y 12, 1941, p .17 
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. . . Especially this emotion letuscs to ciystalli/e about, or to 
have anything to do with those narrations of oui actual life, 
olTercd by friends who are sure that such-and-such a happening 
is so strange or interesting that ‘it ouglit to go in a story.’ 

“The beginning of a story is then for me in moie than usual 
sensitiveness to emotion If this encounteis tlie light focus 
(and heaven only knows why it is the ‘light’ one) I get simul- 
taneously a stiong till ill of intense feeling, and an intense desiie 
to pass it on to othci people . . And I know that when it comes, 
tlie story is begun ” In telling how one of hei stones, “Flint 
and File,” began and giew, .she explains that tlie stoiy itself 
spiang f 10111 an unusually intense and emotional halt-lioiii of 
expel leiice which came dining a conveisation with an old man, 
when “for several days I liad been almost painfully alive to the 
beauty of an especially lovely spiing ” The cential element of 
hnoxdcdgc in this expeiieiice was not new' “I had known this, 
everyone knew it. But that evening I suddenly stopped 
meiely knowing it, and felt it” With tlie lecognition of this 
e\pei’ience(S'l) began the attempt to find a stoiy which would 
express it. “I was snatching uji one possibility aftei anothei, 
considering it foi a moment, casting it away and inniiicing on 
another. Fust of all, the stoiy must be made and she 

explains in some detail how' she constiiicted “Flint and Fiie” 
as an expiessive medium foi them ignia! expeiience The sui lace 
of her life till the stoiy was wiitten “was swallowed in the usual 
thousand home-activities. But undeiiieath all that, quite steadily 
iny mind continued to woik on the stoiy as a wasp m a barn 
kecjis on silently plasteiing up the tells of his nest in the midst 
of the noisy activities of faim-hfe ” Finally the stoiy was 
written and she lead it ovei as a whole in a legible tyjied copy 
“By the time I had i cached tlie end, the^full nnseiy was theie, 
the heartsick, helpless consciousness of failuie. What! I had 
had the picsuinption to try to translate into words, and make 
others feel a tin ill of sacied living human feeling, that should 
not be touched save by woitliy hands. And what had I pio- 
duced? A trivial, paltry, complicated tale, with ceitain cheaply 
ingenious devices in it.” I am not conceined here with Mis. 
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Fisher’s momentary sense ot failure (winch was answered “from 
the subconscious depths of long expeiiencc’’ by a voice saying, 
“You know this never lasts”), but with the clear-cut illustration 
her testimony gives of the dilTeieiice between the original experi- 
eiiee(E) and the stoiy, oi complex evocative symbol, thiough 
which she attempted to expiess it The writei works witli the 
stuff of lus stoijf as a sculptcu woiks with clay, and if he is 
successful, the original e\peiieiice( E) is so inciged with the 
medium in which he tiled to expiess it that it is usually ddficult 
toi him or anyone else to analy/e tlie details of the jiiocess As 
Mis Fishei comments, “As a lule, when a stoiy is finished, and 
ceitainly always by the time it is published, I have no lecollec- 
tion of the vaiious phases ot its development In the case of 
‘Flint and Fiie,’ an old fiieiul thaiued to ask me, shoitly attei 
the tale was completed, to wide out . the stages of the con- 
stiuction of a shoit stoiy I set them down, hastily, foimlessly, 
but just as they happeneil, and tins gives me a lecoid which I 
could not lejiroduce tor any othei stoiy I e\ei wrote 

Pei haps the best way toi the student ol hteiatuie to see, or 
latliei to infei, the diifeience between an exjiei lence(E) of an 
autlior and the stoiy which exjiresses it is to analyze where pos- 
sible the diifeience between the iiaiiative details w hich an authoi 
IS known to liaie had in iiiiiid when he began a stoiy and tlie 
stoiy as a whole wlien lie has finished it Study, foi examide, the 
dilfeienco between Aitliui Hiooke’s Itomcus and Juliet (1502) 
and Shakcspeaie’s ifowt'o rt/id J/i/irf (c 1595) In the Authoi ’s 
Note to Nostiomo, Jose|)li Com ad suggests tlie ditference be- 
tween the “iiieie stoiy” with which Nostiomo began and the 
novel which giew, wlicn lus iiiiiid began to woik on it, as an 
expiession ot lus expeiieiice “The fiist hint for ’Nostromo’ 
came to me,” he says, “ik the shape of a va'giant anecdote com- 
pletely destitute of valuable details ” He heard this anecdote 
when he was a young sailor, and then foigot it, “till twenty -six 
oi seven yeais afterwards I came upon the very thing in a 
shabby volume picked up outside a second-hand book-shop . . . 

15 “How Flint and Fire Started and Grew,’’ In Itcnjainln Heydrick, Ameri- 
cun> All, ilarcourt, Brace, 1920, pp, 210-?() 
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The whole episode takes about thiee pages. . Nothing to speak 
of; but as I looked them over, the curaous coiifirmatjon of the 
few casual words heard in my early youth evoked the memories 
of that distant time when eveiythmg was so ficsh, so surprising, 
so venturesome, so inteiesting, hits of strange coasts under the 
stais, shadows of lulls in the sunshine, men’s passions in the 
dusk, gossip halt-loi gotten, faces giown dim . Yet I did not 
see anything at Hist in the meie stoi^'. A rascal steals a large 
jiarccl of valuable commodity — so people say It’s either tiue 
or untrue; and m any case it lias nn* value in itself To invent a 
eii cumstantinl account of the lohlieiy difl not appeal to me, 
because my talents not lunning tliat way I did not think that 
the game was woith the candle It was only when it dawned iijioii 
me tiiat tiie puiloiner of the tiensuic need not neccssaiily be a 
coiifiimod rogue, that he could Ik' even a man of chaiactei, an 
acloi and possibly a victim in the t hanging scenes of a i evolu- 
tion, it was only tiien that I had the fiist vision of a twilight 
couiitiy whicli was to become the piovinee of Siilaeo, with its 
high shadowy Siena and its misty C'aiupo ioi iiuite witnesses 
of events flowing from the pvassions of men shoit-sightei! m 
good and evil 

The stoi y of couise <i<tu(tUi/ toki’.s phia m the nund of the 
w 1 itei , and it tu tiuilly takes pUuc in the mind of the leatlei , but 
this does not luean tliat it is used to lefer to leieients A mis- 
undei standing of the natuic of linguistic aetiiity lim led to 
bad confusion on this jiomt A non-ieteieiitial stoiy is lust as 
“leal” as a mathematical eijuation, and just as “symbolic,” 
tliough it employs a difTeient kind of synfbobsm To speak of a 
writer’s oi a leader’s expeiience of the stoiy as an “illusion” 
is to miss tlic point, oi at best to suggest a wiong one The 
woid dlusion has tlie vntuc ot suggesting tliat the esjien- 
enee(E) at least seews to he taking place, but it implies that 
this cxpcncnec is m louhty false oi non-existent, whoicas actu- 
ally it is existent in the only place whei e a human expei icnce can 
exist — in someone’s nund or psycho-physiological oiganism 

10 From Notiromo, by Joseph Conrutl, copyright, 1921, hy Doubleday, Duran 
and Company, Inc. (“Author’s Note” dated October 1917 ) 
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The question as to the degiee of “truth” oi “icality” in a liter- 
ary experience is much subtler than the woul illusion suggests. 
The term disbelief also confuses the issue. To say that the re- 
sponse to a work of litetature(L) depends on a “willing sus- 
pension of disbelief” suggests that belief or disbelief in tlie 
external existence of the events of the stoiy is lelevant to what 
IS happening I'he miseducated leadei may of couise think 
that wlien the black flag is run up at tlie end of Tess of the 
D'Urbeivilhs an actual giil m the external woild has been 
executed, just as the miseducated leadei may assume that the 
symbols when aiianged in the pattern $1,000 actually 

me one thousand dollais Hut the e\ocati\e story is coiiectly 
viewed as a com|)lex symbol thiough which an authoi tiies to 
cuiiimunicate an cxpei icncc(K) 

Let us assume that the wiitei has discoveied an adeijuate 
complex symbol — toi example, the patterned details of a story 
To coiuey this stoiy to the leadei, he must aiiange a senes of 
woids whose meanings (that is, the icadci’s actual icsponse 
to winch) will c\oke the stoiy ni the leadei’s mind Ibider- 
standnig the details of the stoiy is not the end of the jiioccss 
foi the leadei, as the oi gani/ation of these details is not the 
beginning of the pioccss toi the w'litci the story itself is a 
conijilex symbol whoso meaning is the oiiginal cxjiericncefL) . 
But the conqilex symbol is in a vei y leal sense the meeting place 
betwo‘'n wiitji and icadci it is the stoiy thiough which the 
wiitei’s expel icnce(K) is conveyed, and the stoi y on which the 
icadei focuses his attention This involves an nnpoitant point 
m Intel prctation and should he noted caicfully In writing a 
w'ork of hteiatuie(Ij), the writer is fiequcntly not trying to 
make the reader conscious of him as the wiitei or of the woids 
as woids, hut lathci of the stoiy (oi othci complex symbol); 
and in reading a woik of liteiatuieflv), the reader is normally 
not thinking of the w'riter as wiiter, or of the words as words, 
but of the story which the words of the writer aie evoking One 
of the impoitant developments in human communication is 
the skill of many wi iters in presenting a stoi y without intruding 
on it, so that the reader’s reception of the complex symbol will 
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not be intarrupted by an awareness that someone is telling it to 
him, or that it is being evoked by words. This of course does not 
mean tliat the wnter is not telling the stoiy, or that the words 
are not his medium; it means simply that the skilful writer 
knows that, paindoxically, he can best communicate the experi- 
ence he wishes to cx])ies8 by diiecting the reader’s attention to 
his complex symbols lather than to his woids as such or to 
irrelevant aspects of himself. 

Having found his complex symbols, the writer must theie- 
fore write, whether or not he consciously thinks, m teims of the 
reader. He is aided in doing this by the fact that he may himself 
act as reader, leading his own woids and responding to them 
much ns other readers may lespoiul, and changing the woids if 
he feels that his lesjionse as leadei is not what ho intended as 
writer (Some ivnters of couise find this veiy difiicult — I think 
of Thomas Wolfe ) “The rcadei” is of couisc an absti action 
n writer cannot wute foi all icadcis, even if he would Difter- 
cnccs of speech-community and diffeicnt levels of intelligence 
and backgiound laise immediate baiiicjs Tlie wiitei must 
theicfoic dctcimme moie or loss consciously the paiticular 
rcadeis for wliom he is wi iting If ho is a member of a coheient 
social group and the assumptions of this gioup aie important 
in his sense of reality, he may wiite for this gioup ns a matter 
of coui.se. Oi he may wutc foi other leadeis In an age of con- 
flicting social assumptions and widely vaiying semai^tic le- 
sponscs such as the present, he may ]>ei haps'make the conscious 
choice stated by Thornton Wildci “Hoic and inoi c m hai mony 
with the doctrine that the wiitei slioukbnpt hear in a second 
level of consciousness the possible comments of audiences, I feel 
that foi good or ill you should talk to youiself in youi own 
private language and be willing to siifk oi swim on the hope 
that your private language liivs nevertheless suflicieiit corres- 
pondoflep with that of persons of some rending and some experi- 
ence.”” But whether the writer addresses his woi ds consciously 
to n specific gioup of lenders or only to himself in his own pri- 

it op. cit , pp' 10-11. 
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vate language (which of course is on analysis by no means 
entirely piivate) he utteis wonls for a vcaclci, and their success 
as evocative synibolisin will depend on how well they can convey 
the lelevant expci icncc(E) to the leader. 

The method ot the writei of hteiature(L)» then, is to find 
complex symbols which will seive ns communicative media for 
the expei leiice(E) which he wishes to ex pi ess and to convey 
these to a icadei thiough a seiies of woids In pscHdo-literatuic, 
the wiiter disiegauls the i elation of the symbols to his own 
cxpeiicnce and seeks ineiely to evoke a ceitam pattern of 
response in the leadei ; otlieiwise the methods of pscudo-liteia- 
tuie and of liteiatuiefl.) aie the same 

Ciitena of Success 

111 judging the tlegiee ot success of any particular use of 
evocative symbolism, we must distinguish between the success 
of the comiiUDiuution and the wdwe of the experience(E) 
which IS connnunicated An c\ocative use of symbols is success- 
ful as coininumcatioii if the senes ot symbols is adoijuate to 
c\oke in a piopeily (pialitied leader the e\pericnce(E) whicli 
the wntei attempted to expiess, oi, if he wrote pscudo-htcra- 
turc, simply attem|)tcd to evoke In othei woids, such a use of 
symbols succeeds if as a lesiilt of the wntei ’s effoit there exists 
a senes of woids thiough lesponse to which a piopeily qualified 
icadei may icceive the lelevaiit e\pencnce(E) . The analysis 
of tla degici^ ot this success — ot the adequacy or inadequacy of 
jiaitieulai gioups of the wntci’s woids and complex symbols 
to evoke the e\pcncncc(E) — may be made without legaid to 
the value of the esipei icncc The analvsis of the value of the 
expenence is a pioblem for evaluative cnticism rather than 
liteiaiv theoiv, and depends on tactois which I shall atteiiqit 
to indKate in the last chapter 

Limitations 

The limitations of evocative symbolism are inherent in the 
natuie (1) of private discriminations and (2) of experi- 
ences (E). Pci haps the most obvious limitation arises from 
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the fact that, as the purpose of an evocative use of symbols is 
to communicate not publicly discriminable elements in experi- 
ence(E) but an individual experience(E) itself, the ciiterion 
of success cannot be publicly discriminable or peifectly objec- 
tive. The test of “operational” meaning is theiefoie inappli- 
cable. This IS less tiue of pseudo-liteiatuie, foi sinee m this 
case the writer is usually simply' ti ying to give tlie leader an 
e\pericncc(E) whicli the leadei desnes, tlie number of readcis 
who buy the book oi see the ))lay gises a good lough check on 
the wiitcr’s success Ikit with literatuic( L) theic is no method 
of proving ccitainly that tlie evpoi icnee(E) \ihich the woids 
evoke in the leadei is tlie e\peiieiice(E) which the wntei tiled 
to expiess This is not foi a iiioiiient to say tliat a skilled reader 
cannot know, oi in his own mind be jieiiectly sine, what tlie 
wiitei’s intention was and whethei oi not the veibal patterns 
and his complex symbols aie ado(|uate It is simply to jiouit out 
that there is no scientific way by which he can prove in })ublicly 
discriminable terms what he knows This is at once a tiuisiii and 
a fact w'liich those who deal with liteiatuie find haul to accept 
It means that if the chaigc is made that a jiaiticular woik of 
litcratuic(L) is “vague,” “uncleai,” oi “meaningless,” theie 
is no cntiiely objective way by which the chuige can be dis- 
pioved (or, for that niattei, jnoM'd), even though a good ciitic 
may be able to disci uiiinate piivately the fact that it is beauti- 
fully c.xjiressed and liiglily nieaningiul — oi to the conlraiy 
This fact leads, jieiliaps incMtably, to ceilitin unfr'>tunate 
tendencies. For one thing, readeis not tiaiiicd m the evocative 
use of symbols, even if well trained in the leleiential use, aie 
frequently unable to see and hence tend to deny tlie inqioitance 
of any woik which lacks scientific oi lefciential meaning Again, 
many icadeis of litciatuie tend to tasten on the jiublicly dis- 
criminable elements of the evoked e\jjcnencc(l'j), even when 
these are least impoitant. And perhaps most to be deploied, 
some writers of talent and even of genius, feeling the need to 
expiess themselves verbally but finding no objective way to 
determine when evocative symbols are adequate and when they 
are not, fall back into pure subjectivism and utter seiies of 
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words which are in fact vague, unclear, and incapable of evok- 
ing a controlled experience (E). 

Another perhaps less obvious limitation of the evocative use 
of symbols arises fiom a ccntial charactci istic of all human 
expel lences(E) All human expeiiences(E), including those 
expiessed and evoked by literatuie(L), aie unstable. The flow 
of any paiticular expeiicncc is easily divcitcd by the intrusion 
of iiielevant stimuli The aiiival of tlic poison on business from 
Pollock so changed the stieaiii of Coleiidge’s life that “Kubla 
Khan” was nevci finisiied 

Assuming that the wiitei has succeeded in expicssing an 
experience (I'i) in adeiiuate s\’mbols, tlio attemjit of the leader 
to leceive tins communication may be foiled m many ways For 
example, the evocative effect of a paiticulai symbol frequently 
dejiends on the cumulative effect of the symbols which have 
picceded it (as, foi example, in the effect of ihynie), so that 
if the jiropei time-oidcr is iiiteiiupted, the evocative effect of 
the whole may be })aitinll\ oi ciitiiely destioyed Poor reading 
of poetiy may, even if each woid is distinctly “understood,” 
so disiupt the iliythm, oi intended ])attein of time-iclatioii- 
ships between the symbols, that the symbols cannot evoke the 
lelevant ex])ei icnce(E) . Pool timing in the pioduction of a 
])lay may jii event the audience fioni leacting to the sjiccchcs 
piopeily, with the icsult that the expei lencc the authoi intended 
IS not evoked Ixvocatne svmbobsni is of com sc frequently suc- 
cessfu! as cominuiiK atioii m spite of this limitation Hut even 
when the reader is skilful, the fact that what literature (L) 
communicates is a stieam of expeiicncc picsciits continuing 
pioblems As an unffsuallv acute student of letters, Percy Lub- 
bock, says in the ojiening sentences of his analysis of the craft 
of fiction, “To giasp the shadowy and iantasmal foim of a 
book, to hold it fast, to turn it over and survey it at leisure — 
that IS the effort of a critic of<books, and it is perpetually de- 
feated Nothing, no power, will keep a book steady and motion- 
less befoi e us, so that we may have tune to examine its shape and 
design As quickly as we read, it melts and shifts in the memory ; 
even at the moment when the last page is turned, a great part 
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of the book, its finer detail, la already vague and doubtful. A 
little later, after a few days or months, liow much is leally left 
of it P A clustei of impressions, some clear points emerging from 
a mist of uncertainty, this is all we can liope to possess, gen- 
erally speaking, in tlie name of a book The experience of 
reading it has left something behind, and tliese relics we call 
by the book’s name, but how can they he consideied to give us 
the material foi judging and appiaising the hook?”'® It is not 
to deny the existence of this himtatiou to note that in The 
Craft of Fiction I’eicy Lubbock has succeeded unusually well 
in an effort which he says is peipctually defeated 

Again, as most readers have been tiained to expect a lefci- 
ciitial use of symbols, their attemjit to concentiate on the 
referents of particulai symbols may jn event the evocation of 
the expeiicnce(K) Teacheis ot htciatuie liecpicntly obseive 
that the very eainestness with which some students tiy to find 
“what the poem is about” presents tliem lioni iindei standing 
the expoiiencc(E) which is the poem Fuitlicr, tlie icadei’s con- 
centration on tlie publicly disci iminable elements m the expcii- 
ence(R) — the “ideas” oi “facts” — which lie i.s able to discover 
may pievcnt tlic evocation Foi a well-known instance, in 
w'l iting the lines 

Or like stout Coitez when with eagle eyes 
lie stai'’<l at the Pacific — and all his men 
Look’d at each othoi w'lth a wild suiinisc — 

Silent, upon a peak in Daiiem 

Keats confused Coite/, with Balboa, and some leadeis may so 
focus on this fact that they do not ex^ioiicnce the poem. As 
Professor Finney points out, “If Kents liad failed to suggest 
the emotion with which Balboa staled at the Pacific he w’ouid 
have committed a serious artistic ciior, his mistake in substi- 
tuting Cortez for Balboa was an historical error which lies out- 
side the realm of poetry.’”® This irrelevant mistake is, however, 

i* Th» Craft of Pirliou, I.ondon, Jonathan Cape, 1929 
Prom Tht Evolution of Keats’i Poetry, Harvard Univ Press, 1936, Vol I, 
p 126 Reprinted by permission of the President and Fcilows of Hur\ard 
College ■> 
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publicly cliucnminable, and consciousness of it may prevent the 
relevant experience (E) from being evoked in the minds of some 
readers. 1 make this of course not as a normative but ns a 
descriptive statcincnt, attempting to point out a characteristic 
limitation of the evocative use of symbols. 

Type of Attention 

In addition to the four diffeientia between refeiential and 
evocative symbolism alieady mentioned, it may be well to note 
a fifth, the type of attention leqiiiicd of the reader In refer- 
ential symbolism, and especially in pine lefciential, the reader 
must focus Ills attention on the icfeients of the symbols. Ills 
attempt IS to “find the lefeient ” In puie refeiential symbolisin, 
all the otliei elements in his actual cxpeuence(E) while leading 
aic iiiclcvaiit to the linguistic piocess If he is to leceive the 
comiminication, he must devote his attention to disci iminating 
the referents of the .symbols 

In cvocatnc symbolisin, on tlie othei hand, the reader must 
be in a imieh iiioi c “open” state of mind, a kind of active waiting, 
lie must suiicndei Ins attention to the stimulation of the sym- 
bols as they appeal one attei the other and be rdndy to undergo 
vihatevci expel icnee they may evoke Only by so attending to 
a woik ot btei atui c(I..) may be liopc to know “its vibiation, its 
colour, its loim,” wliicb, m Coni ad’s mcmoiable winds fioni 
the Preface to The Nigger of the Ndicmsiis, “reveal tlie sub- 
stance of its tiutb — disclose its insjuiiiig seciet: the stress and 
passion witliin the core ot each convincing moment. 

c 

r 

In summary, tlien, the uses of language may be classified as 
of tbiee majoi kinds. In phatic communion, one person uses 
words to come into relation with another. In referential sym- 
bolism, one person uses words to direct the attention of another 
to certain referents, if this is his controlling purpose, the use 
IS pure referential: if his purpose is also to arouse attitudes or 

■:0 From The Nigger of the Nareueue, by Joseph Conrad, copyright, 1897, 
1911, by Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc 
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fictions in connection with the referents, the use is pragmatic- 
referential. In evocative symbolism, one person uses words to 
evoke a controlled experience(E) in another, if he does this in 
order to express an experience of his own, the use is litera- 
ture(L): if his concern, howevei, is only to evoke an experi- 
encc(E) in the other, tlie use is pseudo-literature 

In conclusion it should be emphasized that the distinction 
between rcfciential and evocative syiiibolisni is based on the way 
in which linguistic symbols are used, not on the individual woids 
themselves Though some words aie customaiily used foi one 
puipose only, particular woids may be us(>d eitlici icfeientially 
or evocatively. If the pi iiiiaiy pui pose of its use in the linguistic 
context of which it is a pait is to jioint at a rcfeient, it is used 
rcfcrentially ; if to help evoke an expericnce(lC), evocatively 
For example, lease is a term which is noi mally used icfeientially 
in connection with real estate, but Shakespcaie used it evoca- 
tively when he wrote, “Foi .summer’s lease hath all too shoit 
a date ” Likewise, the “literary forms’’ conventionally eni ployed 
in one use ot language may be employed in aiiothei The toini 
of the essay, for example, is normally used in leteiential sym- 
bolism; but since the fnmiliai essay has been developed, it is 
ficqucntly used evocatively On the othei hand, the foim of the 
shoi t stoiy, coninionly used evocatively, is soinetimes used lefcr- 
cntially — used, that is, not piimanly to evoke e\perience(E), 
but rather to direct the attention of the leadeis toward ccitain 
referents and to arouse attitudes oi oveit activi’t} in ci/nncction 
with them. The difference between symbols used as “propa- 
ganda” and symbols used as llteiature(L) is found here: de- 
pending, that is, not on the form of the utterance, but on the 
intention. The two uses of language most commonly confused 
arc jiragmatic-refciential symbolism and literature (L) 
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POSTSCRIPT 

I HAVE now presented in geneial outline a theoretical basis 
for the study of liteiatuic(L). As tlie usefulness of any 
geneial theory, as diit'eieiitiated from an ad hoc rationali- 
zation, depends finally on its being systematic and general 
enough to explain the coniiiion ehaiacteristies of all the phe- 
nomena with which it deals in tei iiis which arc consonant with , 
iclevant theoiies in other aicas of knowledge, I have attempted 
to outline tins tlieoiy systematically witli special regard to ( 1 ) 
the common charactcnstics of all woiks of literature, including 
those I have called psoudo-liteiature, and ( 2 ) relevant theories 
m tlic adjoining fields of general linguistics, “semantics,” and 
scientific comniuiiication The paiticulai task wliich the piesent 
study has urdei taken is, tlieietoie, completed 

The iciiiaiks wliicli follow should be legaided as obiter dicta, 
intended to suggest biiefiy a few of the coiitliisions which seem 
to me to follow fioin the Mew of liteiatuie(L) alieady piesented. 
It IS ol coiiise impossible to discuss in a concluding cliaptei all 
of the conclusions which follow lioni this, oi fioni any othei, 
geneial tlieoiy, iioi is it possible to deal with any one iioint 
e\liaiisti\ely, Kveiy point to be touched on is, as Kipling used 
to say, aiiothei stoiy, and piovides in itseli the piobleiu ten one 
01 many vulumesj 


In Chaptei IX, ‘ I jjointed out as one of the limitations of an 
evocative use ot symbols, m contrast to a refeiential, that the 
coniinunication made by a woik of hteiatuie(E) la not publicly 
disci iniinable. Two illegitimate conclusions are sometiiiicii drawn 
f 10111 this limitation. One is what I will call the fallacy of fac- 
tualisin — the assumption that therefore htcrature(L) is not a 
fit subject for serious study; or, if this open assumption is too 
damaging to ceitain mteiests, the assumption that while we are 
of couise studying liteiatuic, seiious “scholarly’^ study should 
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concentrate on those aspects of and facts concerning literature 
which are publiciy disci iniinahle. The fallacy of factualism 
enters into many phases of the discussion of literature, from 
general educational theory to the more advanced branches of 
literary scholarship An unsually bald statement of the assump- 
tion was made by Kdwaid Augustus Freeman, Regius Piotessot 
of History at Oxfoid, in a letter to the editoi of the London 
Times dated June 1, 1887, opposing the movement to intioduce 
at Oxford the academic stiuly of English hteiatuie, as distin- 
guished from linguistics “The whole matter conies to this,” 
Piofessoi Fieeinan wrote. “Theie aie many things fit for a 
man’s peisonal study which aie not fit for Uiiiveisity examina- 
tions. One of them is ‘liteiatuie’ in the ‘Lectuiei’s’ sense He 
. . . tells us that it ‘cultivates the taste, educates the sympathies, 
enlarges the mmd ’ Excelleiit icsults, against which no one has 
a word to say. Only we cannot exainine in tastes and syiupatlues 
The examiner, in any bianch of knowledge, must stick to the 
duller lange of that ‘technical and positive infoimation ’ 
The conclusion that because “we cannot examine m tastes and 
sympathies” we should tiieiefoie not intioduce the study of 
English hteratuie at a univeisity would haidly leceive much 
suppoit fiom contempoiaiy scholais But tlicie is, neveithe- 
Icss, a constant temptation foi students of liteiatuie(L), es- 
pecially for piofessional students of hteiatuie, to focus atten- 
tion on the analysis of facts about hteiatuie, even when these 
are peiipheial, rathei than on the ceiitial expeiicnces(E) 
which it IS the distinguishing featuie of woiks of hteiatuie to 
communicate. " ' 

On the othci hand, the conclusion is sometimes diawii that 
since what liteiatuic(L) communicates is nut publicly disciiin- 
inablc and critical statements conceinmg it cannot be pioved 
true or false objectively, the student of hteratuie is leleased 
from the necessity for careful and consistent thought. Some 
students apparently exult with a romantic sense of ficedom tliat 

1 London Times, June 8, 1887, p Ib The “Lecturer” referred to is John 
Cliurton Colllils See L C. Collins, Life and ilemoiri of John Churton Colima, 
London, John Lane, 1912, pp 19-119’ 
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one realm of knowledge nt least has escaped the exact scientists, 
and conclude that m the discussion of literature, loose thinking, 
floating geneializations, and irrational explanations can be 
indulged in ad lib I syinpathi/e with those who fear the niis- 
diiection of attention which conics in the study of liteiature 
from too niiicli cnipliasis on tactual analysis, and have saul more 
than once, using the winds of .1 Alfied Piutiock, “Oh, do not 
ask, ‘What is it'*’ lA't us go and make oui \isit.” But this con- 
clusion, which I will not dociinieiit, in cflect gives the study of 
liteiatuie back to the w itch doctois , it may be called the iiiunibo- 
juiiibo attitude in literaiy tlieoiy 

The piopei conclusion which the student of literatuic should 
(haw 1 10111 an awaieness that the coniniunication made thiough 
liteiatuie(L) is essentially an expeiience(K) lather than a 
leteicnce to retcients is, I submit, that facts coiiceimng litcia- 
tuie, liowcvei inteiesting, useful, oi valuable in an ancillary 
way, aie not the ceiitial subject mattei ioi his investigation, 
and that the actual study of hteiaturc itscli theiefoic becomes 
all the 11101 c ditlieult and thedaiigeis tiom loose thinking all the 
moie iieinicious Foi m exact science, it a man adds two and 
two and gets a hundied, he (an be shown to be wioiig, but in 
the study of liteiatuie, he may, and sometimes does, add two 
and two and get at least a dozen, and then dodge the issue with 
uibanity, gentility, and a siipeicilious style 

The attempt to come to gups with a woik of liteiature is fie- 
quently called litpiaiy ciiticism As we have aheady noted, 
theie aie two closely lelated but ditleient activities involved 
111 hteiaiy ciiticism which we may distinguish as hteraiy analy- 
sis and hteraiy cvaluavioii, or as intcipietation and judgment. 
The methods and purposes of these two activities arc signifi- 
cantly ditTcrcnt, and it seems to me wise foi both the ciitic and 
the leader of criticism to insist on this distinction — to be con- 
sciously aw aie of the difference between analyzing the charac- 
teristics ot a w’oik of literature and judging its quality and 
value 
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Literary analysis is the attempt to discovci and to describe 
the characteristics of the pattern of experience(E) which a 
work of hteratuie conimnnicates. Within the limitations already 
indicated, this analysis may and should be objective, divorced 
Iroin the readei’s own likes and ilislikes and his judgment of 
the value of what he is analyzing. Indeed, such an objective 
analysis should be legaided as a ciitic’s passpoit, the evidence 
that he has adequately iiitci pieteil tliat wliicll lie attempts to 
judge. 

Litelary evaluation should also in one sense he ob jective, not 
meiely a peisonal eflusioii, but the pioblem \utli which it deals 
is primarily one of \alue Granted the CMstence of this jiotential 
pattern of exjiei lence(M), wheieiii is it gooil, wheiein is it bad, 
wheiein is it paltry, wheieiii is it gieati' — and most of all, loi 
whom is it good, bad, paltiy, oi gieat? The expei ience(F.) is 
that which the author attempts to evpiess, the cvpeiiencefK) 
is what, when successful, he coimiiumcates , and the coninumi- 
cated c.xpeiieiicefE) is that w huh, finally, the ci itu must judge 
And — again finally — ho will judge the value of an expeiieiue 
evoked by liteiatuie m the ways he judges tlie values of other 
experiences. He will, that is, judge the value of a woik of 
literatuie(L) m the last analysis in lelation to (1) Ins own 
immediate personal needs foi expeiience, and (2) the geneial 
socio-etlucttl system W'liich he leally, as distinct lioni vei bally, 
accepts, and on the basis of winch he makes th,e actual choices 
which deternnne, so fai as choices can, th^ quality of Ins life. 
In other woids, a ciitic will iioimully consulei “good” a book 
which gives him an e\peiience(K) aiis'ieiing the needs of his 
being at the moment, oi which would be judged “good” by the 
socio-etlncal-iehgious standaids by winch he leally lives. If 
tins expeiience is intense and illuminating, he is likely to call 
the hteratuie “great ” If on the other hand the book com- 
nuinicales to him an expcricnce(E) which does not satisfy an 
immediate personal need and lienee is boring or distasteful, or 
which w'ould be judged “bad” by the ethical or religious system 
he really accepts, he will probably judge the book “bad ” This 
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may be stated as a general truth, no matter what tlie particular 
theory of the critic. For instance, if the critic uses a touclistone 
theory for the evaluation of liteiature, he selects works of 
literature which he or his socio-etliical S3'steni finds highly 
valuable, anoints them as “touchstones,” and then evaluates 
other liteiary expeiienccs in teiiiis of these. If he uses an im- 
pressionistic theory, he assumes tliat there is no general socio- 
ethical standaid by whicli evpciieiicos should he evaluated and 
judges tile evoked expeiicnce solely in fciins of its immediate 
value for himself, thciehy lunning, of couise, the risks of 
solipsism 

Flank acceptance of this truth is neccssaiy for clear think- 
ing about the natuie of hteiaiy value. But this is a tiuth diffi- 
cult foi many students of liteiatme to accept in an age in 
which theie is a fashionable fear of ethical and lehgious as- 
sumptions Not mfiequently the ciitic, leluctant to admit that 
he IS ciitici/ing m teiiiis of a peisonal need oi in accoid with 
an assumed ethical or lehgious s3'stem, lationah/es his activity 
and woiks up an ad hoc theoiy of what is and what is not 
“good” or “gieut” hteiatuic (Kdith Wlmiton records in 
A Bui Ku'urd Glame that Cliailcs l^hot Noitoii “wiote in alarm 
imploiing me to lemember that no gieut uoik of the imagiiin- 
tion has evei been based on illicit jiassion.”)* Sonietmies he 
hugely abandons the tusk of evaluation and assumes that the 
Clitic’s job isjneiely to inteipiet what the author has said. 
This IS a necessaij function of htciaiy analysis, but it leaves 
the task of evaluation still undone 

The issue heie is often confused by the notion of “esthetic 
expel leiice,” a valuable nutioii which is also dangerous It has 
the virtue of calling our attention to the existence of human 
expel leiiccs(E) as pote'atiul states oi “objects” of contempla- 
tion and pleasure. It has virtpe, too, in a practical though 
thcoietically more questionable way as a kind of verbal fence 
which piotects literaiy and otlier “aitistic” experiences from 
the intiusion of irrelevant ethical judgments But it is danger- 

i A Backward Qlaflce, Appleton-Ccntury, 1931, p. 127 
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0U8 if it lends to the conclusion that the experiences evoked by 
works of literature are as such essentially distinct from other 
human experiences. The’only peculiar chmacteiistic of literary 
experiences in general is that they are evoked by linguistic 
symbols rather than other stimuli One does not need to accept 
tlie paiticular ethical and religious position of T. S. Eliot to 
lecognize the’ truth in his statement, “Though we may lend 
literature merely for pleasuie, of ‘entertainment’ or of ‘aesthetic 
enjoyment,’ this reading nevci affects simply a soit of special 
sense it affects us ns entire human beings, it affects oui moial 
and lehgious existence. . . A wiitei like D H laiwience may 

be in his effect cither beneficial oi pernicious I am nol even 
suie that I have not had some peinicious influence myself 

In pointing out what I submit is the geneial tiuth that the 
evaluation of a woik of literatuie(L) involves in the last 
analysis judgment of the value of an e\pciience(E), I have 
touched on the ancient problem of the iclation of ait to nioial- 
ity, and to prevent nusundeisrnnding should at once say a 
woid or two more Ethical judgments of liteiatuie will and 
should be made, and it is the special task of evaluative ciiticism 
to make them Hut this task is delicate and sensitive, and gieat 
harm may be done by a cuide oi naive oi legalistic appioach to 
the pioblems involved What is to be evaluated is the evoked 
expel icnce(E) as a ■n’liolc, and the details me to be judged 
not as facts but as evocative sj nibols What we have to ev uluate 
ill a tragedy is not the killings but the kathaisis The nai lative 
of the Crucifixion is not to be judged “horiible” oi “evil” 
because of the spear thiough the brcrjst oi the nails thiough 
the hands. Further, if the ciiticism is to be adequate the 
ethical system must be adequate The publicly disci imiiiable 
11101 ality of the police couit is not adequate to judge the subtler 
phases of human experience. The relation between literatuie 
and morality will not be undcistood if we have an inadequafe 
notion of what is literatuie^L) or an inadeijuate notion of 
what is morality. But — and this is the inescapable point — the 

8 "Ucliglop, and Literutuie,” in Anctent und Modem, Harcoiirt, IJrace, 

1936, pp 106-7 
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judgment of adequacy for any nietliod of evaluating experi- 
ence (E) is finally and inevitably an ethical judgment. 

In evaluating woiks of liteiatuie it should he remembered 
that there aie many leadcis Eoi what readeis is this experience 
valuable — oi tiivial? Our needs foi expeiience change ns we 
glow and change, hooks living and valuable foi us at one time 
may have little value at anothei The expei lential needs of this 
thirteen-yeni-old girl may not he the same as those of that 
fitty-yeai -old man, thougli they aie as leal The human values 
of paiticular liteiaiy exjieiieiices aio to be determined finally 
in 1 elation to the needs of individual huinaii beings This both 
complicates the task of liteiaiy ciiticism and helps to define it. 


In discussing liteiaiy ciiticism oi any othei phase of the 
study of liteiutuio it is wise always to loniembei tliat the 
complete linguistic piocess includes tliiee major phases the 
psytho-physiologicul activity of the spciikci or writer which 
lesults in the iittcinig of signs, the signs tlieiiisclvcs as external 
events oi objects, and the psycho-jibysiological activity of the 
lieaici 01 icadci in lesjionse to the signs As a lesult, the })i ocess 
W’lth which we deal in liteiatuie is complex, consisting not only 
of the ‘‘woik” of liteiatuie, which is the second phase of the 
whole pioiess, hut also of the activity of the writei, which is 
the fiist phase, and the lesponse of the leadei, which is the 
thud' Many dist fissions of liteiatuie fall into ciioi by neglect- 
ing this complex leality and enijilmsi/.ing one jiait of the 
piocess at the ex|)ense of otlieis Thus loniantic individiiahstie 
tlieoiics tend to Voncenti ate on the cieutive piocesses of the 
wiitei and his need toi expiessioii, foimalist and neo-classical 
Ihcoiies tend to concciitiate on publicly disci niiinahle aspects 
of the symbol-series, such ns the legulaiity of its metrical 
pattern or the conventionality of its diction; piolctarian 
them ICS tend to concentrate on ceitain elements in the response 
which a w'oik of litciature evokes in those who lend it. 

d'lie study of all three parts of the process and of the re- 
lations hetwcQii them is liigldy desirable In the division of 
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scholarly labor, aj^ emphasis on one part of the process by 
certain students is for the purposes of intensive study a prac- 
tical necessity, and this emphasis is valuable, if the part is seen 
m relation to the whole At the piesent time the major emphasis 
in a schohiily woild coiiti oiled by histoiicul interests is on the 
first part of the process — on the activity ol the writer as a 
reflection of his peiiod, on the discovery of all tlie facts which 
may have influenced tlic wiiter, on the discovery of all possible 
details coiiceiniiig tlie author’s life and the wilting and pub- 
lication of his works. The second phase of the piocess, the woik 
of literature as such, is also studied, tliougli attention is most 
frequently directed to the lelation of one Moik to.anotliei and 
to details which aie jiiiiiiaiily mipoitaiit in iclation to otliei 
Intel ests — to its vocabulaty, foi example, as pait of the study 
of linguistics, 01 to its ideas, as pait of tlie lustoiy ot ideas. 
(The wise student of the history of ideas ot couise letogiu/.es, 
as does Piofessor 11 S Ctane, that in this study, “many of the 
tiaits which make the documents iiiteiesting to us ns students 
of hteiatuie necessaiily diop out of account”)* Liteiaiy 
ci iticisin IS not ijuitc lespectable m oigani/etl scliolaislup be- 
cause, i believe, it tiies to gi apple with the actual total coni- 
iiiunication made by a woik of litciatuie(L), winch is not 
publicly disci imuiable, and it is loiced by the expci lentuil 
iiatuie of this coiuniunication to evaluate finally in teims of 
socio-ethicnl assumptions which aie not scientifi'iall y objectne 

* “Intt rjiretulioii of Texts und t!u llistor) of liltas," CoUt (/v hJni/lifli \'ol 
11, 8 (Muy 19W), j) 7(»V \s tht stiuU of Hit of itiiuh ii> a viilualtle 

dlbclpluie wlmli should luit be toufustd with the of of htt‘raturL(Ii) 

as such, I quoti anotlur passagt troiii this papt r, win Mi i*iohssor Crane read 
liefore the Modern 1 un^uagt Assoiiulioii at Uoston in vvlmh throws light 

on tilt process involved in stml>nig the histon of ulias i\in wlun the texts 
chosen tor anal) sis are to a high dtgrte cunterntd witli idttis “It is char to 
begin with, that if we approach the writings ot a^ptriod lu terms </f priiiLiplts 
or Ideas which, as the contraries of Uu historian, necessarily have tlulr nuan- 
Ing defined In abstraction from the spc'cific intentions of the authors to whom 
they are applied, the coiisecpuiicc is inevitably to take from our texts whatever 
Individuality the) have us s> steiimtie ^intellectual constructions serving the 
partleular ends of their writers, and to reduce them to the status of exemplary 
instunc'es, or iimnifestHtions, attitudes and ))oii)ts of view more universal 
than anything literally signified by their words'* (pp 702 d) 
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The third part of tlie process, tlie response' of the reader to the 
work of literature, is studied in niuch less del ail. Indeed, it is not 
a great exaggeiation to say that as a scholarly interest it is 
almost entirely neglected except as part of the analysis of 
literal y influences on paiticular wi iters. A recent “Suinmary 
of Evidence on the Social ElFects of Reading” says, for in- 
stance, “We have yet to find any comprehensive study of the 
cffidi, of students’ leading”'’ One reason for this neglect may 
he that the gcncial study of the leader’s ies]ionse is veiy difllcult 
(though jieihajis not iiiiich iiioie diflicult tlian tlie study under- 
taken in, say. The liotid to Xanadu) Hut tlie chief icason is 
simply tliat piofessioiiul students of hteratuie have not yet 
acce[)ted ns a gioup the challenge to investigate this iiiijioittint 
phase of the total liteiary jiiocess 

If we had to say which phase of the process is most iiiipoitaiit 
foi stud}', I supfiosc vve should choose the second — the linguistic 
object capable not iiieiely of leteiiirig to leferents but of coiii- 
nuinicating expeiieiice thiough evocation In any liteiaiy }iioc- 
ess open foi study, the object is already in e\isteiicc and the 
jisycho-physiological activity which cieated it is history The 
study of the way the woik of liteiatuic came into cMsteiicc is, 
to utter an academic heiesy, inteiestmg but not of |)iminiy 
impoitance, its histoiy is not as imjioitant as tlie fact that it 
exists If some student sliould uneaith twice as much infoi illa- 
tion conceining Shakespeai e’s life as we now have, the dis- 
coveiy would be fascinating and we migbt leaiii moie about 
the Elizabethan theatei and the iiatuie of tlie cieative jiioccss, 
but Hamlet, Lea), apd llomeo and J)dtet would icinain as they 
aic And il we knew even less than we do about Shakespeare’s 
life and the conditions uiidci which he wiote, Ilanilct, Lea), 
and Honieo a)id ./a/icf ^would still lemaiii ’I'he existence of the 
actual woik of litciature itself is of piimaiy importance. Its 
importance depends, however, 'not on its character as a static 
object, but on its potentialities ns a medium capable of com- 
municating a Controlled cx])ericnce(E) to leaders. The study 

0 Douglas Wupii s, Dtriiard Btrelson, and Frunklyn H. Dradshaw, What 
Rendxntj Does to Rtoplv, Univ of Chicugu Fress, 1940, p 12*^ 
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of the second pli^ise of the total literary piocpss in its relations 
to the third — of the work of liteiatuic m its character us a 
potential stimulus for tlie response of readeis — is tlieiefore, 
I submit, tlie most important hianch of liteiary investigation 
fiom the points of view both of tlie individual readei and of 
society. Ceitninly it is us important as tlie study of the relation 
between the author and the woik of liteiatuie 


Of the ninny problems which confiont liteiaiy theory, as 
distinguished fiom liteiiiiy histo'iy and litciury ciiticisni, two 
seem to me especially challenging One I have already sug- 
gested; the theoietlcal explanation of the i elation betueen 
woiks of liteiatuie and the patteiiis of exj)eiience(E) which 
they may evoke in leadeis A good way to attack this pioblem 
is thiough the analysis of the patterns of comjilex evocative 
symbols in woiks of fiction, including diaina, to disco\ui geneial 
piinciples conceining, for example, the jioints of view .lioiii 
which expeiieiucs aie seen, the assuinjitions which leadeis 
must accept implicitly with these points of view and w ith vaiious 
phases ot the actum, tlie inhibitions which jihascs of liteiaiy ex- 
pel lence may set up and the inhibitions v\huh they may iclc.ise, 
the natuie of the human stiivings with which leadcis are im- 
plicitly asked to sympathi/e oi which tlic) aie led to scoiii, the 
obstacles to human acliiescment which it they follow' the nai- 
lative they must accejit as impoitant, the lesolutions'of luiinan 
effort w'liich liteiary expeiiences assume to he desii able, oi 
uiidesiiable, and so on. Such analysis involves an undei stand- 
ing of the geneial technujues of fiction''a.ul of the vaiious ways 
authors have expei iniented with and used nai i ative in de- 
veloping expiessive media, but its attention is focused not on 
experiments or techniques us such, but on the existent chaiac- 
teristics of works of litorutuie as media for commuiiication 
A second challenging task for liteiaiy tlieoiy is the ciitical 
revaluation of the literary niid poetic theoijes of the past to 
discover what contributions their many insights can make to 
the literary theory of the present This task is doubly difticult, 
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for it requiiei that the student undei stand both the contribu- 
tions which thiough tlie centuries students of rhetoric and 
poetics have made in terms of the problems and the knowledge 
of their own days, and the ways in which these contributions 
may, or may not, be usable m a literary theory which faces 
the problems and is consonant witli the knowledge of the 
piesent. Such ciitical revaluation of couise I'equircs a sound 
theoietical basis if it is to yield inoie than isolated histoiical 
judgments, as does any investigation of hteiiituie is Inch hopes 
to yield gcncial knosslcdgp The attempt of the present study 
has been to outline such a basis 

Ceitain it is that liteiatuie(L) exists, ci itain it is that the 
values it has to ortei aie ditfeient fiom the values of scientific 
coiiiinunicatioii. Useful as aiethe many conti ihiitions of science, 
tlicie is extieme danger in the inevitable tendenty of referential 
coiiiinunication to conceiitiate on ]nibliclv discriminable ab- 
stractions Sucli tonci'iitiation tends to stunt the growtli of 
the full human capacity toi life by making socially avail- 
able only ahsti actions fioni or the ciuder forms of human 
e.xjieiicnce If human beings in our increasingly complex and 
verbal civih/atioii aie to receive the best which literature has 
to offei, its distinguishing chaiacteristics must be understood. 
The special function of htcraiy theory is to understand and 
to explain these chaiacteiistics. 
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ON THE USE OF THE WORD LiTERATURE 

O 

I N Chapter I we noted that lecently the woid literature has 
frequently been used in a specialized sense to indicate some 
division within the entiie body of wntings. A number of 
instances ot this specialized use aie given below. 

It is helpful to distinguish in this connection three different "levels” of usei 
(1) the prutticul, (2) the personal, and (J) the verbal (1) On the practlcu) 
level, men frequently act as If the term had a spceialleed nieuiiing They do not 
ncccssarll} define the word verbally, and when tiny do, their verbal definitions 
do not necessarily eorrespoiul to their priiitiee liut they frequently make 
choices and act uithiii patterns which liiilleate an iiiiplieit specialized ilcfliiitiiin 
of tlie term It is now customary in colleges and nnivi rsillis, for CMiinple, to 
distinguish in practice between the study of literature iiiul the study of otlicr 
brandies of knowledge~ull of which have their own bodies of writings or 
“lltcriiturcs" in the general sense--by Csliibllsliing di partinents of "literature,” 
or “liiiignuge and liteiiitiire," as distiiiit tioni depaitiiunts of, fur exiiinple, 
history, philosoiihy, political seienee, e-cononiies, eluiiiisliy, physics, and edu- 
eatioii '1 he distinctions between certain of these fields are not always ehur even 
to specialists wiio work in tliein I have seen tcacliers grow uneasy and make 
S' ’IIS indicating discomfort when they liaec ulteiniited to explain in just whut 
respects the field of literature differs from the fields of history, ethics, niitii- 
phjsies, and eslheties lint these are normal seniiintic ruiitions whin individuals 
struggle to expri ss what Kurz)bski calls "the iiieunnigs of undefined terms” 
(see Alfred KorzjhskI, Scuiire and Sanity, I.une aster, Pii , Selciiec I're'ss, 
19J1, p 21) and do not indicate that there arc no distincliuns The point is 
that even when men art uiiiilile to give literature in ii sjiiciiilued sense ii satis- 
factory definition on llie serbid level, they trcipiintly assume a dcfliidioii in 
practice, acting as if it refers to something different liom history, phllosoph) , 
and clie'.oistry 

Other Instances of the practical definition iiiiiy lie sun 111 the choices made 
by students wlii compile iiiilhologii s or write hislonc s of llleriiture Antholo- 
gists tend to iinlude imc^ry, diiiimi, fie tioii, and eirtuiii not ver> will di lined 
tviies of noii-fletitions‘))rosi, and to exclude histor), iilnlosoph) , and sell me. 
Tims a topical anthology eiilled "T) pes ot I'nglish 1 itc nitiile” includes wiitings 
of Francis Davison, Thomas t'unipion, and Dante t.abriel Uosselti, iioets, 
Thomas Dekker and Oscar ^'ildc, dramatists, lliidjard Kipling, writer of fic- 
tion, and Walter Pater, essayist, but does not inelude any writings of scientists, 
philosophers, and historians of suclj eminence ns Hubert Hoyle, William 
Harvey, Edward Gibbon, Uishop Berkeley, John Locke, David Hume, Michael 
Earadaj, John DoJton, Sir Charles J.yell, and Chailes Darwin Writers of 
literary history frequently make similar distinctions, dealing summarily witli 
or omitting scientists, historians, and philosophers, but dwelling in detail on 
poets, dramatists, novelists, and the writers of the kinds of non-fletltioils prose 
which the particular literary historian assumes to he "llti future ” 1 am of 
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course not criticising f^uch practice, but sloipiy calling uttenbon to the way in 
which lUeratvre is iinpliritly defined In certain practical sitcutlons 

(2) On what 1 am culling the *Yerbona| level,** one using the term pre- 

suniubly **knows what he^ means” by ft, and either assumes that it means the 
same tiling to his lieurers or dJes not concern himself with the problem of 
definition The word is freipicntiy used tfi this personal way ”Tliis book is very 
interesting’,** one of mv friends likes to say, ”but it is not litLruture*’ If I 
remember correctly, Wundt is reported to have said after he had read William 
James's Pnycholoyy tliat it was fascinating, but it was literature, not seieiiee 
W C Brownell says of the writings of l*oe that they “lack tlie eleiuiiits not 
only of great, but of sound lltc.iuturi LiUruture is mote tiiun art It is 

art in un ex^«.ndcd sense ot tlie ttriii” ( futcruun Piodt Minti m, hcribntr’s, 
1923, p 103 ) irving Babbitt states that “certain imoks in tlie eurrent moili are 
so taken up with the evaiu scent surfaces of lite timt they will survive .f ut all, 
nut as literature but as sociulogleal document-) ** (“Ihe Critic and Ainerican 
Life’* in On lieing Creative, Huugliton Milllin, l‘J 12, ji 21*)) J K t^pingiirn 
Euys tlial for tlie classicists of tbe si\tteiith and scve ntei ntb et nti rie^s “literature 
was us mueli a product of reason us science (»i lustorv ’* (Prom The 
Cnticmm, 1911, p 11, by pennission of Cuiuinbia l^inv Bless ) As we liave 
noted earlier, Mr T S Khot writes Hint “the ‘grtatiuss’ of literature (aiiiiot 
be determined solely by literary standards, though wt must remember tliut 
wlutlur It Is literature or not can be cle teniuiu il onl\ b\ hliiurv stamlnids” 
(“Ueligion and Literature” in Pitays iiuunt anil Mndirn, llareourt, Briue, 
1930, p 92) Often u siiglit umasnuss is shenvn wiun tlie tiim is used “iiiis 
is whut I suppose )ou would call literature,” someone su\ s, or, “That was^ u 
work of wiiat I call real literature ” “W t liave uo Soiitlu rn literature loorthif of 
the uaiue,” wrote Joel C’iianeller Hums m 1H7*) ((^uoteel iii Mis Julia (’ulliir 
llariis, JolI Ch< ndlar Harui, I'ditor and Ei\a\)i'<t (I’niv ot Neirth Carolina 
Press, 19J1| p The italies uit mine ) A distmetum latwten hteruture and 
journalism, or iilerulure and doe um< nt, or littratuie and sennee, is often 
itiiplieel it will tie noted that in such pers<uial eiehnitions Uf*mtttre refers to 
some division witiiiu the entire bod\ of wiitiiigs, not to llu wiiole 

(3) 'iiu Verbal defhntions ot Uhratme^L) are h gum, though few ot tbim 
are, if 1 inu) sav so, ehfmitive The eoinparatively few defiuilions which follow 
will sulliee to iiidieaie tliat tliougli there is no genera) agreement as to )ust 
what the distinguisiiiug eliaraete nstie s of tbe division uu, n ^tn\ writers have 
assumed tliat there is some division witiiiii tlie entire body ot w nlmgs Lo wliieii 
the word Uternturo refers Munv of tliese are value-de Ibutiuns, but not ail 
'1 be A e Knyli'ih Dicttoiuny, is wt iiave noted, sjieuks of lite iatuie(I.) us 
“writing which has claim to distinetloii on the gremnd ot beauty of form or 
eiiiotioiml (‘ffeet*’ “We iiielude under literature,” lueordmg to William Kllery 
Channiiig, “all Uu v/ritings of superior iiiiuds, be tbe sobjeets what they may” 
(“Ucuuirks on National 1 iterature,” C haiiiimg's Worku, Boston, IHtl, Vol 1, p 
2tt ) “1 iterature,** sajs Stoi>iord Brooke, is “the written thoughts and feelings 
of inUlllgent iiuii and wuiiKii, arranged iii u wa) that shall give |)l(.isnre to tbe 
reader” (Enghsh Literature, 1st ed , I^ondon, 1H7H, p 5 ) **1 iterature,” accord- 
ing to Jolin MorU), ’'consists of all tbe books where laorul truth and human 
])assiun arc touelied with a certain largeness, saiiitv, and attractiveness of 
form** (On the Study of Literature, l^ondun, 1H78, ]>p 39-t(),) \ refreslilngly 
candid statiiiicnt of the value-de dnition is made bv Kdward bujur “I anguages 
are more to us than systems of thought-tmnsferenee,” he says “i'iuy are in- 
visible garmentSjthat drajie tliemseWcb about our spirit ^iiid give a prtde- 
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termined form to all Its symbolic expression When Hie expression U of unusual 
slgnlAcance, we jail it literature” He adds In a foi tnote, “I can hardly stop 
to define just what kind of expression Is ‘significant’ enough to be culled art or 
literature Besides, 1 do not exactly know” ^Lauguui/e, Harcourt, Bruce, 1921, 
p 236 ) Less agnostic is this statement of Arthur Miichen “Literature is the ex- 
pression, through the aesthetic medium of words, of the dogma of the Catholic 
Church, and that which is out of harmony with lliest dogmas Is not literature 
You will find that hooks which arc not literature jiroceed from ignorance 
of the Sacrumciitul Sysltin” (f/iero^/i/p/iirs, Kiiojif, 1923, p ICO.) I'osnett 
says, “We may he content to set out with a rough dcfiii’tion of literature us 
consisting of works which, whether in xerse in prose, are the handicraft of 
iinagination rather than rcthclion, aim at the jihasurc of the greatest jiossihle 
nuinher of the nation, rather than iiisti uc tioii and pi actual etTei ts, and appeal 
to general rather than s|icciuliMd knowledge ’ (Coaipoi otma Literature, N V, 
186(1, p 18, (juoted hy tiaihy and Scott) “1 .iti ratlin , more especially poetic 
and (irainutic literature,” states lliraiii Corson, “is the expression In letters 
of the sjiiritual, cooperating with the intc liccliial, man, the former being the 
jirmiary, dominant loiiheiint” (The .Itmi of Litiroiij Study, NY, 1896, 
]) 2t ) George Sprau writes, “Among otln r attempts to define literature in 
concise and appealing iihrases none is more aileipiali" than “‘literature is 
the lusting expression ni words of the miuiimg of hie’” (The Meamni/ of 
Literature, Serihner’s, 1926, p 1 ) After elistingiiislnng between “creative” 
and “non-i reative” literature, and staling that, "binii iion-creatlvc literature is 
not an art, and thus possesses no spi i lali/eal tiehnapn, it reeiuires no siiiclal 
disc iission,” II It Wulley and J II Wilson sav that “as a form of art, then, 
literature may he dehned as a verbal interpretation of life hy an artist” (The 
.Inatoiay of Literature, Lurrur and Riniliurt, 1931, p 6) Edwin Greenlaw 
speak' of “literature as traiisinpt of life ” (The Tioviurc of Literary Ilutory, 
Baltiinore, .loiins Hopkins Press, 1931, Chaiitcr 2) “ The speitaele presented 
hy literature,” aeiording to Myron Briglitlie Id, “is that of an artist (a literary 
artist, or author) exiiressing his desires on his envlri^nme nt in the state In 
whiili the artist (and presuniahly a reader) desires ,1 to be — a slate of entire 
sulmnssion to those elesires” (The lesite in Litirory C ritirie lit , Berkeley, Calif, 
Univ of Califoiiiia 1‘ress, 1932, p 115 ) There Is nei use extending the list 
Whether or not It is signilliunt, it is certainly obvious that on the “practical,” 
the “personal,” ^and the “verbal” levels the word literature is widely used to 
Indicate some division, within the entire body of linguistic utterances 
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